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IMPERIATj  and  foreign  affairs  : 

THE  ELECTIONS  AND  THEIR  MEANING. 

This  Election— and  the  Next. 

The  greatest  of  General  Elections  is  nearly  over,  and  even 
before  a  terrific  contest  is  at  an  end  all  parties  are  preparing  for 
another.  That  is  the  extraordinary  result  which  now  engages 
the  attention  of  the  British  Dominions  and  foreign  Powers. 
Their  opinions  upon  the  various  aspects  of  the  controversy  it  is 
now  our  essential  duty  to  discuss.  People  who  are  fond  of  noting 
signs  and  portents  might  well  think  it  an  appropriate  omen  that 
after  the  approach  of  Halley’s  Comet  had  prepared  the  super¬ 
stitious  for  tumults,  another  and  more  unexpected  Comet — last 
seen  when  the  troubles  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  in  1882 
were  approaching  their  worst — “swam  into  the  ken  of 
astronomers  ’’  just  as  the  present  General  Election  opened.  The 
appeal  to  the  country  promises  to  show  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
aggregate  voting  that  national  opinion  is  for  the  moment  in  a 
1  state  of  deadlock,  but  that  there  is  still  national  force  enough  to 
^  save  national  interests.  All  now  depends,  as  we  shall  see,  upon 
I  the  course  of  events  in  the  next  six  months,  and  mainly  upon 
’)  the  personal  action  of  three  statesmen  whose  minds  are  at 
^  present  by  no  means  at  one — Mr.  Asquith,  IMr.  Lloyd  George, 
I  and  Mr.  Redmond.  Before  examining  the  question  in  its 
I  bearing  upon  Imperial  ^xilicy  and  foreign  opinion,  let  us  grasp 
nthe  singular  and  unpromising  character  of  the  situation  with 
I  which  we  are  confronted.  Writing  before  the  close  of  the  iwlls, 
j  i  but  when  the  sweep  of  the  movement  in  the  Counties  against 
I  the  Government  is  fully  apparent,  it  is  impossible  to  prophesy 
i  the  final  figures,  but  main  results  may  be  stated. 

t  Ij^hy  a  Crisis  was  Inevitable. 


First  comes  ruin  of  the  calculations  by  which  Ministers  were 
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the  House  of  Commons  and  deciding  to  force  the  conflict 
with  the  peers  to  extremes.  Had  the  House  of  Tjords  yielded 
in  those  circumstances  their  veto  would  have  been  practically 
abolished.  Budgets  could  thereafter  have  been  used  again  and 
again  as  a  political  weapon  and  applied  to  any  purpose.  Xo 
constitutional  check  or  safeguard  of  any  sort  whatever  would 
have  existed  with  regard  to  that  one  clement  of  legislation 
which  has  the  most  searching  and  decisive  influence 
upon  every  other  subject  m  the  whole  sphere  of  policy  and 
government — finance.  Full  Socialism  might  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  as  all  Socialists  were  quick  to  see  and  to  assert,  by  a  few 
more  Budgets  of  the  same  kind.  The  Fleet  might  be  imperilled 
in  a  single  session  by  some  extreme  majority  of  the  future,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  hindrance  whatever  to  the  immediate 
and  fatal  execution  of  its  will.  The  Second  Chamber  would  have 
become  a  sham  and  a  danger,  since  it  would  offer  the  semblance 
of  a  constitutional  security  which  it  could  not  in  reality  provide. 
These  were  the  reasons  which  weighed  with  those  of  us  who 
are  profoundly  in  favour  of  the  reasonable  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords  but  who  desired^  the  rejection  of  the  Budget  in  order 
to  bring  the  people  face  to  face  with  their  responsibilities.  It 
was  imperative  that  the  true  state  of  public  feeling  should  be 
known  before  the  whole  temper  of  legislation  and  finance  was 
changed  by  one  arbitrary  stroke  in  a  way  that  would  at  the 
same  time  have  killed  the  House  of  Lords.  Realising  the  evil 
power  of  the  Limehouse  method ;  known ng  full  well  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  caricature  the  nature  of  the  struggle  as  an  attack  by 
the  peers  upon  the  people  and  as  a  conspiracy  of  the  rich  against 
the  poor ;  facing  with  clear  eyes  the  unmistakable  violence  of 
mob-spirit  wFich  had  been  aroused  ;  and  w^eighing  without  illusion 
the  new  perils,  thoughtful  Unionists  felt  that  they  must  fight 
at  any  cost  to  awaken  the  country. 
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Character  of  the  Struggle. 


Upon  the  issue  of  Tariff  or  Budget,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Lloyd t 
George,  wnth  the  interesting  but  not  very  wise  confession  that  hew 
had  “set  a  trap”  for  the  peers.  Unionists  believed  indeed  that (J 
they  would  gain.  But  they  knew  how  difficult  it  would  beg 
under  democratic  conditions  to  fight  this  struggle  against  cries! 
like  “the  peers  against  the  people,”  the  “conspiracy  of  the  rich, 
against  the  poor,”  and  “tax  land,  not  food,”  or  “pensions  are! 
in  peril.”  We  may  well  doubt  whether  the  Radical-Socialistj 
coalition,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  recemented  for  purposes'! 
of  future  conflicts,  wall  again  have  cries  as  good.  In  these^ 
circumstances  the  controversy  went  forw'ard  to  the  people. 
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No  Effective  Majority. 


It  seems  quite  impossible  that  the  Government  can  obtain  any 
majority  independent  of  the  Irish  members.  It  seems  improbable 
that  they  can  get  any  working  majority  independent  of  the 
Socialist  vote.  These  results  were  not  unforeseen.  Upon 
them  Unionist  calculations  reckoned  from  the  first.  If 
that  were  all  it  would  be  a  sufficiently  serious  matter. 
But  it  is  not  all.  Ministers  have  to  face  a  whole  series 
of  astounding  paradoxes.  Their  followers  have  rejoiced  in 
the  electioneering  genius  of  Mr.  Ijloyd  George.  It  is  very 
wonderful  of  its  kind,  but  in  four  years  it  has  shaken  into  ruins 
the  greatest  majority  ever  known  in  Parliamentary  records.  It 
mav  prove  to  have  destroyed  Liberalism  as  an  independent  force 
in  the  State  and  to  have  brought  it  into  permanent  subjection 
to  the  distinctively  Socialist  element  in  Parliament  and  the 
constituencies ;  or  else  to  have  brought  it  within  sight  of  another 
disruption.  But  even  that  is  not  all.  If  the  Irish  members  hold 
the  balance  in  Parliament,  it  is  evident  that  this  means  a  majority 
against  a  Nonconformist  Government  upon  the  education 
question.  As  Mr.  Bedmond’s  party  is  also  pledged  against  the 
whisky  tax,  the  high  licences,  and  some  other  features  of  the 
late  Finance  Bill,  it  means  that  there  will  be  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  against  certain  vital  features  of  the  Budget. 
Xay,  more.  By  the  most  amazing  of  all  the  paradoxes,  there 
will  be  a  majority  in  the  abstract  for  the  principle  of  Tariff 
Keform,  since  the  Irish  members  are  Protectionist  in  the  abstract 
and  suppress  that  conviction  solely  in  the  interests  of  Homo 
Kule.  In  these  circumstances,  how  can  it  be  said  that  there  is 
any  legitimate  majority  against  the  Second  Chamber  and  its 
recent  action?  There  is  no  such  thing.  The  Irish  members 
would  vote  against  the  House  of  Lords  to  obtain  Home  Buie,  and 
otherwise  would  not  vote  against  them.  The  Irish  members  do 


not  act  on  the  merits  of  the  case  or  by  the  light  of  any  conviction 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  composition  and  powers  of  a  good 
Second  Chamber.  If  Mr.  Bedmond  and  his  friends  voted  for 
destroying  the  power  of  the  peers  to  check  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  would  give  that  vote  for  tactical  and  local  reasons. 
By  such  means,  it  wall  be  agreed,  no  organic  change  in  any  con- 
stitution  ought  to  be  carried. 


Ministers  and  the  Irish  Vote. 

The  Socialists  are  in  favour  of  sweeping  away  the  House  of 
Fords  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  As  they  were  equally  in  favour 
of  that  course  before  the  Budget  wms  framed  or  its  rejection 
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imagined,  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  “judgment  of  the  country," 
this  is  no  judicial  element.  Nor  is  even  that  the  worst.  Upon 
the  strength  of  the  declarations  Mr.  Asquith  was  understood 
to  have  made,  the  support  to  a  man  of  the  Irish  electorate  in 
Great  Britain  was  given  for  Radical  or  Labour  candidates,  who 
thereby  won  at  least  twenty  seats — seats  in  Manchester  and 
Salford,  in  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  in  Glasgow'  and  Newcastle, 
in  Leeds  and  Bradford,  in  all  those  business  centres  wdiose  “solid” 
support  the  Prime  Minister  in  recent  speeches  has  vaunted  in 
sublime  oblivion  of  the  real  electioneering  facts.  Now  those 
Irish  electors  in  the  British  boroughs  voted  for  Home  Rule  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  sense.  Nothing  else  could  have  brought  them 
out  in  unprecedented  numbers  and  pathetic  enthusiasm.  But  is 
there  any  majority  for  Home  Rule  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sense? 
There  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  iNIr.  x\squith  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  avoided  the  subject  in  their  addresses  and  in  their  later 
speeches ;  and  when  the  Irish  electors  were  bagged  in  the 
boroughs,  then,  and  not  before,  the  Liberal  Chief  Whip  declared 
for  the  edification  of  the  Counties  that  no  pledge  had  been  given. 
Ministers,  said  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease,  remained  free  to  deal  with  Home 
Rule  or  not  to  deal  with  it  according  to  circumstances,  and  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  Home  Rule  as  they  pleased.  There 
is  something  else  to  be  considered.  Ireland  is  much  over¬ 
represented  in  proportion  to  population.  That  fact  counts  when 
pro^wsals  are  made  for  altering  the  constitution  by  organic 
changes  perhaps  striking  deeper  than  Home  Rule  itself. 

A  National  Deadlock. 

When  the  question  of  the  national  mandate  arises,  the  character 
of  the  aggregate  polling  must  be  considered.  Up  to  the  present 
it  seems  that  at  least  49  jier  cent,  of  the  British  votes  will 
have  been  given  for  the  Tariff  and  the  Second  Chamber ;  and  no  ' 
more  than  ol  per  cent,  for  the  Budget  and  against  the  peers. 
There  is  not  a  written  constitution  existing  or  conceivable  under 
w'hich  organic  changes  of  the  constitution  could  be  carried  by  a 
doubtful  majority.  Note  the  fact  admitted  by  a  member  of  the 
Government,  Mr.  Masterman,  that  in  this  extraordinary  election 
some  undoubted  Tariff  Reformers  voted  Radical  for  the  time 
liecause  they  liked  the  Budget,  and  above  all  the  land  taxes.  It 
is  equally  true  that  other  persons  in  a  similarly  mixed  frame  of 
mind  took  precisely  the  opposite  action  and  voted  for  Tariff  j 
Reform  and  the  Second  Chamber,  even  though  they  thoroughly 
approved  of  a  good  deal  in  the  Budget.  But  there  is  y'et  another 
thing.  The  Irish  in  Great  Britain  form  a  twentieth  part ' 
of  its  pctpulation.  They  must  have  polled  at  least  200,000 
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votes.  They  polled  these  votes  neither  upon  the  economic  nor  in 
any  proper  sense  upon  the  constitutional  issue,  but  solely  for 
Home  Rule  in  iMi*.  Gladstone’s  acceptance  of  the  term.  Apart 
from  this  element,  the  General  Election  will  evidently  yield  no 
majority  whatever,  upon  the  aggregate  of  national  votes,  against 
the  Tariff  and  the  House  of  Lords  or  for  the  Budget  and  Radical 
policy.  It  is  idle  to  blink  these  things.  They  are  of  real  and  of 
huge  imix)rtancc.  An  infinitely  larger  balance  of  popular  force 
lay  behind  the  three  Reform  Bills  and  the  Government  of  1906. 


North  against  South. 

In  complete  defiance  of  half  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  the  more  solid  and  homogeneous  half  as  against  the  Radical- 
Socialist-Nationalist  alliance,  it  is  impossible  to  remodel  the 
in.stitntions  of  the  country  or  to  place  its  finances  upon  the 
frankly  Socialistic  basis  favoured  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  He 
wants  land  nationalisation.  Mr.  Churchill  wants  railway 
nationalisation,  as  well  as  a  general  inquisition  into  “How  did 
you  get  your  money?”  These  views  are  not  loved  by  Mr.  Asquith 
himself,  who  accepts  for  all  immediate  purposes  the  details  of  the 
late  Finance  Bill,  but  repudiates  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed 
and  advocated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  That  is  the  ixisition  of  moral 
and  perhaps  of  practical  deadlock  in  which  the  General  Election 
is  resulting.  It  is  useless  to  pit  one  half  of  the  country  against 
the  other,  to  say  that  the  issue  ranges  the  North  against  the 
South,  and  to  claim  that  by  its  qualitative  if  not  by  its  quanti¬ 
tative  value,  the  verdict  of  Manchester  and  of  Great  Britain 
north  of  the  Humber  must  by  virtue  of  superior  intelligence  over¬ 
ride  the  directly  opposite  and  equally  decisive  verdict  of  the  other 
half  of  the  island,  including  London.  No  solution  of  this  situation 
is  to  be  obtained  by  Parliamentary  or  electioneering  violence. 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  Scotch  majorities  for  the  coalition 
are  enormous,  but  majorities  for  Unionism  in  the  Midlands  and 
the  Home  Counties  are  just  the  same — enormous.  A  coalition 
dependent  for  its  position  in  Parliament  and  the  constituencies 
upon  the  Irish  vote  can  claim  no  effective  and  legitimate  majority, 
as  we  have  shown,  for  the  Budget  as  a  whole — much  less  for 
Limehouse  methods  and  principles — or  against  Tariff  Reform  and 
against  the  House  of  Lords. 

Conference  or  Conflict. 

One  thing  at  least  may  be  said  at  once,  and  said  with  certainty. 
In  this  country — now  repeating  the  experience  of  all  other 
countries — the  constitutional  question  will  never  be  satisfactorily 
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settled  except  by  consent.  Upon  a  merely  party  basis  it  could 
not  be  settled  at  all — not  by  this  General  Election,  nor  by  the 
one  that  is  already  in  sight,  nor  by  yet  anoth(?r  afterwards.  The 
lessons  of  history  mean  nothing  if  that  proposition  is  not  sound. 
According  as  Ministers  accept  that  proposition  or  not  the  whole 
character  of  the  political  development  of  this  country  will  be 
determined.  If  they  mean  to  ignore  and  defy  the  more  solid 
half  of  national  opinion  and  to  make  fundamental  changes  in  the  ^ 
character  of  Parliament  and  in  the  wdiole  system  of  taxation  by  J 
mere  force  of  a  majority  utterly  dependent  upon  the  Irish  and 
Socialist  vote — if  Ministers  mean  in  these  circumstances  to  refuse 
all  compromise  both  upon  the  powers  of  the  Second  Chamber  and 
upon  financial  and  fiscal  issues — if  they  are  resolved  to  insist  that 
the  South  shall  be  over-ridden  by  the  North  and  that  English 
institutions  shall  be  in  effect  remodelled  by  the  Celtic  fringe- 
then  it  is  not  upon  Unionists  nor  upon  their  programme  of  tariff  j 
equality,  agricultural  revival,  closer  Imperial  union,  and  closer 
Imperial  defence,  that  will  fall  most  heavily  the  consequences 
of  ^Ir.  Asquith’s  decision.  The  Cabinet,  for  the  rest,  is  obviously 
as  lacking  in  moral  solidarity  as  are  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ; 
coalition  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  upon  the  matters  we  have 
discussed  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  will  easily  be  brought 
to  be  of  one  mind  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  ^Ir.  Churchill. 

Minbterial  Calculations  upon  an  Overwhelming  Triumph. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that,  misled  by  a  delusive  success  at  the 
High  Peak  by-election  and  by  the  initial  success  of  the  extremely  | 
able  but  sensational  methods  of  the  Budget  Ijeague,  the  Radical  ^ 
managers  had  counted  upon  a  very  different  issue.  Just  as  they  I 
believed  to  the  last  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  not  throw  out  || 
the  Budget,  so  to  the  last  they  believed  that  they  would  gain  a 
majority  independent  of  the  Irish  vote.  They  knew  one  thing, 
They  knew  that  they  had  excited  to  a  frantic  enthusiasm  unknown  I 
even  in  1906  every  main  element  of  the  coalition — Radical, 
Socialist,  and  Nationalist.  They  knew  the  combined  electioneering 
strength  of  these  elements  to  be  overwhelming  in  the  Lancashire  > 
constituencies.  Ministers  knew  that  they  would  poll  as  strongly 
as  in  1906,  and  even  more  strongly  in  all  the  industrial  centres.  ) 
These  they  thought  settled  the  question.  They  relied  upon  h 
coming  back  almost  with  the  “unparalleled  majority”  of  the  last  f: 
General  Election.  Some  thought  the  result  w'ould  be  even  I 
“better  than  in  1906.”  Rowdyism  broke  up  Tariff  Reform  meet- 
ings  throughout  the  country,  and  Unionists  fighting  as  stern  a  | 
battle  as  a  party  ever  faced,  often  wondered  whether  any  efforts  I, 
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!of  reason  and  courage  could  prevail  against  the  cry  of 
“the  })eers  trampling  on  the  people”  in  the  interests  of  “a 
conspiracy  of  the  rich  against  the  poor.”  In  their  calculations 
h  ^ith  regard  to  the  temper  of  the  masses  in  the  North  and  of  a 
is  lar'^e  part  of  them  in  all  the  great  towns,  Ministers  and  their 

SI  electioneer  mg  advisers  were  not  so  much  out.  After  Mr. 
ChiirchiU’s  Lancashire  campaign  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  tour 
of  the  country  in  a  fiery  chariot  as  it  were  of  Limehouse  rhetoric, 
Radical  hopes  rose  as  they  neared  the  date  of  the  polls. 

Reasons  for  Radical  and  Labour  Confidence. 

It  was  firmly  estimated  that  the  Unionist  Party  at  the  most 
would  gain  no  more  than  fifty  seats  net,  making  its  numbers  in 
the  next  Parliament  217  at  the  most,  but  probably  a  little  less, 
j  This  would  have  meant  a  Ministerial  majority  of  no  less  than 
236.  That  wmuld  have  done  the  trick  indeed.  It  would  have 
meant  a  majority  of  70  over  Unionists  and  Nationalists  combined. 
But  other  calculations  went  even  further,  and  it  was  estimated 
by  many  Eadicals — and  yet  even  these  did  not  take  the  more 
sanguine  view  of  the  situation  prevailing  in  some  quarters  of 
their  party ! — that  the  Unionists,  losing  about  one  seat  for  every 

I  two  of  the  modest  number  they  might  gain,  would  return  only 
about  180  strong,  and  that  another  colossal  majority  of  nearly 
300  placed  again  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  would 
give  them  in  case  of  need  a  working  advantage  even  over 
any  casual  alliance  of  Unionists,  Nationalists,  and  Socialists  in 
the  lobbies.  These  were  the  expectations  with  which  the 
Ministerial  forces  marched  to  the  polls.  They  made  an 
astonishing  fight  of  it — a  fight  that  before  the  introduction  of 
•r  the  Budget  hardly  any  man  would  have  thought  possible.  But 
;  for  some  strange  reason  they  had  no  conception  of  the  depth 
y  and  strength  and  energy  of  Unionist  and  Tariff  Reform  sentiment, 
i  I  They  still  persisted  in  regarding  the  Tariff  movement  as  the 
,  '  ix)litical  equivalent  of  what  is  called  ‘‘a  fake,”  as  something 

I  \  spurious  and  temporary.  They  refused  to  reckon  with  the  fact 

e  i  that  the  neo-Protectionist  movement,  when  once  started  in  any 
y  i  modern  country,  has  never  ceased  until  it  has  obtained  its  end, 

).  ).  and  that  every  Liberal  Party  without  exception  outside  these 

n  M  islands  has  been  forced  to  surrender  to  it.  That  is  a  remarkable 
3t  fact  quite  apart  from  the  “original  impress”  stamped  upon 
sn  k  Tariff  Reform  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  personality, 
t-  h  Ministers  ignored  this  thought,  and  were  inclined  to  ignore  it 
a  I  a  few  weeks  ago  far  more  completely  than  a  year  ago.  Consc- 
•ts  i,  quently  they  did  worse  even  in  the  boroughs  than  they  expected. 
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But  the  English  Counties  were  the  real  surprise.  And  yet  there 
is  no  reason  why  their  action  should  have  been  so  unexpected. 

England  and  the  English. 

In  the  shires  south  of  the  Tweed,  outside  the  mining  areas, 
there  is  no  Socialist  vote  and  no  Irish  vote.  There  the  Budget 
coalition  does  not  exist  as  a  combined  electioneering  power.  The 
English  Counties  are  the  only  parts  of  all  this  land  which  are 
simply  English.  With  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  feelings  and  style 
they  have  less  in  common.  To  bring  all  that  is  best  in  partlv 
Celtic  genius  to  the  understanding  and  support  of  English 
historic  institutions,  as  Burke  did,  is  one  thing.  To  use  Celtic 
qualities  as  a  destructive  influence  upon  what  is  characteristic 
of  English  institutions,  and  even  to  speak  in  a  Celtic  spirit 
of  refusing  to  “fritter  away”  national  resources  over  “futile 
expenditure  ”  upon  the  Navy — that  is  quite  another  thing,  and 
one  that  England  will  never  stand.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had 
made  a  full  provision  for  the  Fleet  in  his  Budget,  he  might  have 
got  his  Budget  through.  He  tyned  the  ship  for  a  ha’porth  of 
tar  because  he  did  not  understand  the  sea-affair,  and  has  yet  to 
learn  what  the  spirit  of  England  means.  That  is  the  difference. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Counties. 

This  is  not  offered  as  a  full  explanation  of  the  action  of  the 
counties.  The  moment  has  not  yet  come  for  that.  But  the 
writer  is  convinced  that  what  has  just  been  said  does  touch  the 
truth,  and  suggests  the  deep  instinct  by  which  masses  of  rural 
voters  were  moved  without  self-consciously  analysing  why.  Tariff 
Beform  counted  for  much.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  slow 
thinking  going  on  upon  that  matter  in  the  agricultural  mind.  The 
new  Unionist  jwlicy  of  small  ownership,  cheap  credit,  and  co¬ 
operation — developing  the  part  of  the  old  Birmingham  programme 
most  familiarly  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings— 
counted  for  much.  Also  there  is  the  fact  that  Hodge  has  usually 
a  peer  for  his  neighbour,  and  by  no  means  cherishes  au 
undi.scriminating  hatred  of  peers.  The  cry  of  “tax  land,  not 
food,”  which  was  clever  in  the  towns,  was  too  clever  by  half 
in  the  counties.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
calculations  of  the  Radical  managers  were  utterly  astray  in  resi)ect 
of  the  shires.  The  first  day’s  pollings  in  the  Counties  broke  the 
best  hopes  of  the  coalition  to  pieces.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
movement.  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  outside  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  and  the  mining  divisions,  the  agricultural  constituencies 
showed  their  intention  of  returning  to  something  like  the  situation 
of  1900  and  oven  of  1895.  The  extent  of  this  disaster  to  Ministerial 
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plans  cannot  at  the  moment  of  writing  be  measured.  But  it  has 
already  made  an  end  of  all  speculation  upon  a  result  “better  than 
1906  "  or  upon  anticipated  majorities  of  over  200  wdth  the  Irish 
vote  and  of  40  or  50  without  it.  Perhaps  the  simplest  comment 
of  all  is  that  the  counties,  apart  from  the  patriotic  feeling  which 
works  quietly  within  after  all,  do  not  like  Socialism,  and  will 
doubtless  like  it  less  and  less  as  it  becomes  more  powerful  in  the 
I  industrial  districts  and  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This,  then, 
t  is  a  first  account  of  the  course  and  strange  result  of  the  most 
I  dramatic  as  well  as  the  greatest  General  Election  that  has  ever 
I  been  known  in  this  country  or  perhaps  in  any  other. 

1  The  World-Wide  Excitement. 


Let  us  now  endeavour  to  show  the  true  relation  of  these  events 
to  the  state  of  Imperial  and  foreign  opinion.  Exciting  as  the 
rejection  of  the  Budget  and  the  appeal  to  the  nation  have  been 
to  ourselves,  we  can  scarcely  understand  how  exciting  have  been 
these  events  to  the  world  at  large.  Never,  it  may  be  said  quite 
moderately,  has  any  party  crisis  in  one  country  stirred  more  pro¬ 
foundly  the  interest  and  sympathies  of  all  other  countries  and 
of  every  oversea  community  under  the  flag.  Special  corre¬ 
spondents  from  all  capitals  and  from  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
have  been  amongst  us.  Several  of  the  leading  Canadian  news¬ 
papers,  for  instance,  have  recorded  with  unprecedented  fullness 
and  at  equal  ex^wnse  the  development  of  events  and  the  course 
of  feeling  and  anticipation  during  the  last  few  weeks.  To  analyse 
these  impressions  sent  abroad  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  to 
explain  the  effect  produced  by  them,  is  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty. 
It  was  a  very  serious  disadvantage  that  most  of  this  six'cial 
correspondence — with  some  powerful  exceptions — simply  reflected 
as  always  the  point  of  view'  of  the  National  Liberal  Club,  its 
feelings,  its  opinions,  its  desires,  its  atmosphere.  The  party 
palace  on  the  Embankment  is  a  very  remarkable  institution,  and 
the  facilities  it  offers  are  no  doubt  excellent,  but  it  is  no  more 
the  best  place  than  w'ould  be  the  Constitutional  Club  for  getting 
an  insight  into  the  w'orking  not  of  one  party  only  but  of  all  givat 
political  forces  in  the  country. 

Views  in  the  United  States. 


;  j  The  attitude  of  the  Press  in  the  United  States  was  especially 
j  I  inadequate.  American  readers  were  assured  that  the  action  of  the 
s  fl  peers  was  not  only  rash  almost  to  wantonness,  but  as  selfish  as 
D  )  stupid.  There  was  no  thorough  statement  of  the  issue  from  the 
V  opposite  points  of  view',  and  no  balanced  summing-up.  It  cannot 
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be  coiiducive  to  any  good  purpose,  it  is  no  contribution  to 
American  information,  it  is  no  compliment  to  American  intelli- 
gence,  that  Unionists  are  generally  represented  to  the  United 
States  as  a  sort  of  mad  bad  party.  The  case  was  stated  crudely 
as  “the  peers  against  the  people.”  The  Lords  were  pictured  as 
appealing  to  democracy  with  an  incredible  mixture  of  fatuity  and 
insolence  on  behalf  of  the  hopeful  cause  of  transferring  taxation 
from  the  shoulders  of  wealth  to  those  of  poverty.  The  American 
people  were  solemnly  assured  that  this  crisis,  strictly  exceptional 
in  every  single  respect  as  it  was ,  meant  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
an  hereditary  House  of  Lords  to  control  at  all  times  an  elected 
House  of  Commons.  Nonsense  of  this  sort  was  cabled  at  great 
length  across  the  Atlantic,  and  threatened  even  to  pervade 
Canada,  until  influential  newspapers  in  the  Dominion  determined 
to  understand  the  other  side ,  and  to  state  its  view  fairly  even  if  they 
did  not  approve  it.  In  this  way  Protectionist  journals  in  America, 
which  would  resist  tooth  and  nail  anything  like  the  imjx)sition 
of  an  English  income-tax  such  as  all  future  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  without  distinction  of  party  will  have  to  impose, 
rebuked  British  Tariff  Beformers  and  eulogised  the  Budget. 


Paradox  of  Transatlantic  Judgement. 


In  the  same  way  American  journals  were  found  to  condemn 
the  peers  for  taking  the  only  course  open  to  them  short  of  suicide 
and  referring  the  Budget,  with  all  the  issues  it  involved,  to  the 
“judgment  of  the  country”  itself.  Yet  these  very  journals 
would  stoutly  defend  their  own  double-chambered  constitution, 
with  its  extraordinary  distribution  of  powers  and  elaborate 
mechanism  providing  half  a  dozen  different  sorts  of  checks  and 
guarantees,  every  one  of  them  far  stronger  than  is  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  prevent  precipitate  change  and  restrain  bare  national 
majorities.  There  was  little  effort  to  tell  the  American  people  that 
not  only  Unionists  said  the  Budget  was  Socialism,  but  that 
Socialists  themselves  said  so  in  this  country  and  throughout 
Europe.  It  is  perhaps  not  wonderful  that  American  opinion  as  a 
whole  was  thoroughly  misinformed  as  to  the  balance  of  English 
feeling,  and  was  led  to  expect  that  the  coalition  would  make  some¬ 
thing  like  a  clean  sweep  of  the  country.  The  Democratic  Party  in 
America  complains  with  most  reason  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  British  want  of  intelligence.  Previously  it  was  the  Eepublican 
Party  of  the  tariff  and  of  national  assertiveness  generally  which 
suffered  from  our  refusal  to  comprehend.  The  Unionist  Party 
in  this  country  has  lately  received  worse  measure  on  the  whole  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  American  Press  than  either  the  Eepublican 
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or  the  Democratic  Party  has  ever  received  in  English  news¬ 
papers.  And  what  may  be  called  the  National  Liberal  Club  point 
of  view  determined  the  whole  treatment  of  the  crisis  in  many 
Continental  journals,  especially  German  journals,  though  even 
the  correspondent  of  so  influential  a  paper  as  the  Trihuna  of  Eome 
ffave  accounts  of  the  same  colour.  We  may  well  imagine  what 
conception  was  formed  by  the  larger  part  of  the  American  and 
European  public  of  the  character  and  motives  and  intelligence 
of  that  half  of  Great  Britain  wdiich  supports  the  Unionist  Party 
and  its  programme  of  tariff  equality,  a  strong  Second  Chamber, 
a  supreme  Navy,  and  closer  Imperial  union.  Impartiality  in 
these  matters  ought  not  to  be  expected  because  it  is  not  to  be 
attained  ;  but  the  grosser  misrepresentation  of  the  piolitical  mind 
of  half  a  great  nation  to  all  other  nations  has  practicality 
mischievous  consequences. 

American  Opinion  and  British  Imperialism. 

There  is,  quite  naturally,  no  enthusiasm  in  the  United  States 
either  for  a  moderate  tariff  in  this  country  to  set  against  their 
terrible  schedules,  or  for  trade  preferences  to  promote  Imperial 
partnership.  American  opinion,  at  present,  docs  not  much  desire 
to  see  that  geograidiical  expression  the  “British  Empire”  con¬ 
verted  into  an  organised  reality.  The  Neic  York  Herald  and  other 
organs  address  the  Canadian  people  with  a  disregard  less  than 
decent  of  King  Edward’s  sovereignty.  If  the  great  Dominion 
were  to  detach  itself  from  the  jMother-country  and  become,  as 
in  that  case  it  necessarily  would,  a  political  dependency  upon 
Washington ,  the  rejoicing  in  the  great  Republic  would  be  as  general 
as  short-sighted.  Mr.  Cobden,  as  everyone  knows,  hoped  that 
his  system  would  lead  gradually  to  the  peaceful  dissolution  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  partly  because  so  many  Americans  share  the  same 
hope,  even  when  they  do  not  express  it,  that  they  sympathise 
with  the  cause  of  free  imports  and  political  disintegration  in  this 
country,  and  are  unable  to  extend  a  fair  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  ideal  of  a  constructive  Imperial  policy  upon  a  tariff 
basis.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  he  quick  to  recognise  that 
Britain’s  naval  position  at  least  is  discussed  by  many  American 
journals  not  only  with  an  admirable  generosity  but  with  an  insight 
and  foresight  which  are  of  the  best  promise  for  the  future  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  leaning  of 
American  opinion  towards  the  Radical-Socialist  side  in  the  present 
struggle  has  been  very  marked.  Nor  is  it  surprising.  All  the 
superficial  views  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  upon  this, 
encourage  sympathy  with  the  forces  making  steadily  for  various 
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reasons  towards  the  silent  dissolution  of  British  power.  The 
coming  years  will  awaken  the  Eepublic  to  the  profound,  the  fatal 
error  of  that  attitude ;  and  it  can  only  be  hoped  that  for  the  sake 
of  both  the  English-speaking  Empires — of  course  the  United 
States  is  really  an  empire — the  awakening  may  not  come  too  late. 

Insecurity  of  the  Ens^lish -speaking  World. 

In  the  long  run,  and  perhaps  in  a  period  not  very  far  distant, 
it  will  require  the  utmost  development  of  strength  in  the  whole 
English-speaking  world  and  the  firmest  alliance  between  its 
two  great  divisions  to  preserve  the  sea-interests  that  are  absolutely 
vital  to  both.  If  British  sea-power  breaks  down  and  the  British 
Empire  breaks  up,  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  the  future  can 
be  that  the  United  States  will  be  controlled  by  Germany  in  the 
Atlantic  and  by  Japan  in  the  Pacific,  that  South  America  will 
pass  beyond  the  influence  of  Washington,  and  that  the  Panama 
Canal  will  not  remain  in  American  hands.  To  some  of  us,  both 
in  the  Mother-country  and  in  Canada,  it  appears  quite  clearly  that 
the  cause  of  British  Imperialism  is  the  cause  of  the  United  States. 
It  w'ould  also  be  better  for  the  Eepublic  itself  and  for  all  mankind 
in  the  long  run  if  the  diplomacy  of  Washington,  properly  main¬ 
taining  the  ^Monroe  doctrine  on  its  own  side  of  the  Pacific  and 
granting  Japan  reasonable  liberty  to  consolidate  and  expand  on 
the  other  side,  left  iNIanchuria  severely  alone  and  confined 
itself  to  a  resolute  defence  of  China  proper.  Mr.  Knox's  proposal 
for  the  neutralisation  of  the  Manchurian  railways  has  inevitably 
been  rejected  by  both  Eussia  and  Japan.  UjKon  terms  like 
those  we  have  glanced  at  the  peace  of  the  world  might  be 
preserved,  and  the  English-speaking  Powers  would  keep 
that  security  at  sea  upon  which  the  vital  interests  of  every 
single  part  of  the  English-speaking  world  will  more  and 
more  depend.  To  get  any  very  serious  consideration  for  these 
ideas  in  the  United  States  at  present  seems  impossible.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  Anglo-American  relations  in  the  last 
few  years  have  themselves  gone  from  bad  to  worse  in  the  direction 
of  a  “silent  dissolution”  of  effective  friendship.  The  extent  of 
Unionist  successes  at  the  polls,  discrediting  a  great  deal  of 
indiscriminate  prediction,  wdll  at  least  have  the  good  effect  of 
contributing  in  America  to  a  more  thoughtful  and  balanced  view 
of  English  politics. 

Continental  Socialists  and  the  Budg:et. 

Opinion  upon  the  European  Continent  demands  a  far  more 
curious  analysis.  There  have  been  upon  one  side  the  foreign 
Socialists  as  a  whole ;  and  with  these  have  been  ranged  in  a  con- 
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junction  to  delight  any  cynic  all  the  Chauvinists  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary.  For  the  most  opposite  reasons  the  Central 
Emnircs  were  with  the  Reds  of  all  nations  in  desiring  the 
triumph  of  the  Budget  and  the  coalition.  Uix)n  the  other  side, 
France  and  Russia  and  Italy  as  a  whole  desired  more  and  more 
earnestly  as  the  struggle  proceeded  the  strengthening  of  the 
Unionist  Party  and  the  weakening  of  the  forces  which  tend  to 
weaken  England  as  a  Great  Power.  Yet  opinion  in  all  camps 
on  the  Continent  involved  a  whole  series  of  i)aradoxes.  The 
Socialists  of  all  nations,  as  we  have  said,  rejoiced  like  the  Socialists 
at  home  in  the  Budget  for  its  own  sake.  They  unanimously 
regarded  it  as  a  Red  Flag  Budget.  The  principles  of  taxation  set 
up  by  the  late  Finance  Bill  could  obviously  be  applied  so  as  to 
effect  that  complete  transfer  of  property  at  which  Socialism 
aims.  The  Limehouse  style  was  not  only  a  distinctly  bilingual 
performance  in  everything  but  words.  It  was  more  than 
bilingual.  It  was  almost  pentecostal.  It  went  straight  to 
the  hearts  of  all  the  Reds  in  the  world  and  sfwke  to  every 
man  of  them  in  his  own  tongue.  Spanish  Republicans  of  the 
brightest  dye  telegraphed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
their  congratulations.  They  are  as  ready  to  apply  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  hereditary  principle  to  kings  as  to  peers ;  and 
they  may  well  be  excused  for  failing  to  perceive  the  profound 
distinction  drawn  by  the  British  mind — and  even  by  the  more 
Celtic  part  of  that  singular  mind — between  principles  which  in 
the  eyes  of  Continental  logicians  appear  precisely  the  same. 
Financially  and  politically,  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  principles  seemed 
to  open  a  new  era  to  all  Socialist  and  Republican  humanity,  just 
as  his  protest  against  “futile  expenditure”  upon  our  excessive 
Fleet  seemed  extremely  reasonable  to  the  German  Navy  League. 
All  the  Red  journals  upon  the  Continent  were  filled  with  enthusi¬ 
astic  anticipations  of  the  resu|ts  of  the  Budget  campaign. 
Matters  in  this  respect  went  very  well  until  even  the  German 
Socialists  were  infuriated  by  the  repulsive  fables  spread  by  the 
Radical  campaign  in  this  country  upon  the  conditions  of  living 
among  the  German  working-classes.  Tariff  Reformers  and  strong 
Xavy  men  take  a  very  grave  view  of  the  German  danger  because 
they  are  well  acquainted  with  German  life  and  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  German  people. 

“  Black  Bread  ”  and  German  Indignation. 

Upon  Radical  platforms,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  tremendous 
fighting  organisation  of  that  Empire  is  ignored  or  minimised,  the 
Fatherland  is  held  up  as  an  awful  example.  It  is  suggested  that 
Bismarck’s  repudiation  of  free  imports  in  1879  was  a  fatuous  error. 
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and  it  is  implied  that  the  commercial  policy  of  Germany  since  then 
has  been  a  gigantic  series  of  economic  blunders,  restricting  trade 
and  impoverishing  and  starving  the  masses.  This  grotesque  travesty 
is  well  known  by  those  who  exploit  it  to  be  madly  untrue,  but 
they  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting  that  it  is  a  fact.  Accordinglv, 
the  plain  man  of  Cobdenite  mind  is  urged  to  conceive  not  a  happy 
but  a  most  unhappy  Fatherland,  whose  oppressed  and  degraded 
people,  the  victims  of  caste  tyranny  and  plutocratic  greed,  live 
on  “black  bread,”  on  horseflesh  and  dogflesh,  and  on  all  the 
varieties  of  garbage  to  which  the  famine-stricken  may  resort. 
No  wonder  that  this  sort  of  thing  raises  exasperation  almost  to 
the  pitch  of  insanity  in  patriotic  Germans  otherwise  heartily 
disposed  to  sympathise  with  a  policy  of  free  imports  for  England, 
a  w’eak  Navy  for  that  country  and  the  heaviest  possible  direct 
taxation  on  British  manufacturers.  But  let  us  consider  human 
nature.  Even  the  Socialists  among  the  Kaiser’s  subjects  are  full 
of  pride  of  race  even  when  they  affect  to  have  no  pride  of  Empire. 
In  the  end  there  was  an  outbreak  of  furious  protest  from  the 
German  Socialist  Press.  It  is  of  course  true  that  rye  bread, 
though  like  Scotch  porridge  a  robust  diet,  nourishes  a  people 
which  is  physically  the  soundest  and  healthiest  in  the  world.  It 
is  of  course  true  that  the  German  people  as  a  whole  thoroughly 
enjoy  their  food  and  that  all  classes  of  them  have  jdenty  of  it. 
And  unfortunately  it  is  equally  true  that  deterioration  of  the  old 
standard  of  national  physique  is  more  marked  in  England  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  Socialist  Check. 

The  actual  results  of  the  jX)lls  are  regarded  by  Continental 
Socialists,  as  by  their  comrades  at  home,  with  very  mingled  feel¬ 
ings.  Upon  the  one  hand  the  Bed  Flag  Budget  is  safe ;  on  the 
other  the  Bed  Flag  movement  seems  to  be  checked.  Now,  the 
Socialists  did  not  care  so  much  for  the  Budget  as  for  its  extension. 
Its  separate  taxes,  regarded  as  the  ordinary  business  expedients 
of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  did  not  excite  them.  What 
interested  them  was  the  temper  of  social  revolt  breathed  in  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  passionate  speeches.  He  showed  himself  almost 
a  platform  poet  in  the  dialect  they  know  and  prefer.  Again,  the 
Socialists  were  moved  by  Mr.  Churchill’s  declaration  that  property 
must  not  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  asset,  but  must  depend  upon 
the  subjectivity  of  those  who  do  not  possess  it ;  so  that  a  man’s 
money  might  be  taken  away  as  the  result  of  an  inquiry  by  a 
presumably  Socialistic  tribunal  into  the  question  of  “How  did 
you  get  it  ?  ”  In  all  these  ways  the  Budget  seemed  the 
epoch-making  opening  of  a  process  deliberately  using  the 
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omnipotence  of  the  many  to  transfer  the  whole  weight  of  taxation 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  few  while  extorting  huge  sums  from  the 
Government  to  be  distributed  among  the  people.  We  need  not 
pause  to  point  out  here  why  that  principle  leads  necessarily  to 
the  collapse  of  States.  The  thing  was  often  tried  in  antiquity, 
and  it  always  failed.  It  is  the  old  fallacy  of  insisting  on  rights  too 
much  and  on  duties  too  little  against  which  Burke  prophetically 
warned  mankind.  If  the  principles  of  the  Budget  are  not  to  be 
extended  boldly  and  logically  at  the  expense  of  the  classes  and  to 
the  direct  gain  of  the  masses,  the  Socialists  would  regard  it  as  a 
mere  episode.  What  disappoints  and  disquiets  them  is  the  defeat 
of  so  many  Labour  candidates  at  the  jwlls  and  the  failure  of  the 
Labour  group  as  a  whole  to  increase  its  strength.  This  is  a 
superficial  view.  The  vote  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  else¬ 
where  given  under  Socialist  impulses  and  ideals  was  in  reality 
enormous;  but  it  was  given,  for  the  most  part,  in  view  of  the 
singular  conditions  of  the  conflict,  to  Badical  candidates.  The 
Radical  Party  in  this  country  must  either  yield  to  Socialist 
pressure  and  continue  the  development  of  national  finance  upon 
Limehouse  method,  or  face  for  very  different  reasons  another 
disruption  like  that  of  1886. 

Mr.  Lloyd -George’s  Future. 

Much  will  doubtless  depend  upon  the  personality  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  himself.  It  is  quite  evident  from  his  proceedings  and 
utterances,  taken  as  a  whole  in  the  last  few  years,  that  although 
in  the  haste  of  immediate  advocacy  he  talks  against  Protection, 
his  Free-Trade  principles  are  not  very  firmly  rooted.  His  ix)litical 
career  is  only  beginning.  At  one  time  it  seemed  possible  that  he 
might  take  up  the  tariff  and  be  transformed  like  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain.  There  is,  however,  a  great  distinction.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
w’as  very  English  in  instinct  and  method.  In  both  IMr.  Lloyd 
George  is  very  Welsh.  That,  as  his  recent  anti-Admiralty  attitude 
suggests,  may  definitely  turn  him  from  the  Imperialist  to  the 
Socialist  direction.  In  the  latter  case,  the  probabilities  of 
European  politics  being  what  they  are,  Mr.  Ijloyd  George  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  might  see  as  little  of  office  as  Eox  did. 

The  German  View. 


Turn  now  to  the  quite  other  question  of  foreign  opinion  upon 
the  Budget  struggle  as  influencing  the  present  and  future  of 
WcltpoUtik.  Germans  w^ere  more  absorbed  in  our  domestic  affairs 
than  in  anything  of  the  kind  since  their  own  memorable  elections 
to  the  Reichstag  three  years  ago.  They  w'ere  then  very  fortunate 
for  the  purposes  of  their  owm  pow’er.  They  returned  the  majority 
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which  has  doubled  the  Fleet  and  provided  for  laying  down  in  the  | 
next  few  years  a  sufficient  number  of  Dreadnoughts  to  annihilate  I 
the  British  Navy  as  existing  to-day.  In  concert  with  Count 
Aehrenthal,  Germany  has  restored  her  diplomatic  predominance 
in  Europe,  and  asserts  an  ascendency  more  conspicuous  than 
ever.  England  is  still  the  only  obstacle  in  her  way,  and  to 
advance  by  degrees  towards  a  naval  supremacy  and  yet  to  avoid 
war  until  the  situation  is  such  that  she  is  sure  to  win,  is  still 
her  fixed  ambition,  intensely  felt,  though  impossible  to  avow. 
Therefore,  upon  the  old  Bismarckian  system,  which  has  hitherto 
succeeded  so  admirably,  this  country  will  be  alternately  challenged 
and  humoured,  according  as  it  may  seem  more  desirable  at  any 
given  moment  to  stimulate  German  feelings  and  preparations  or 
to  restrain  our  own.  There  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  from  its  well-known  Berlin  correstx)ndent, 
a  very  important  dispatch.  This  journalist,  much  trusted  at  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  under  the  Fourth  Chancellor,  declares  that  Prince 
Billow,  before  he  left  office,  was  full  of  hope  for  an  agreement 
with  England,  and  that  Herr  von  Bethman-Hollweg  is  continuing 
the  negotiations.  But  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  great 
Frankfort  journal  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  present  German 
Navy  Law  is  unalterable,  that  its  provisions  must  be  carried  out, 
that  the  thirty^-three  Dreadnoughts  it  contemplates  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  the  time  appointed  by  statute,  and  only  when  that 
stipulated  period  is  at  an  end  could  any  naval  agreement  with 
England  begin  to  operate.  Now,  in  these  circumstances,  and  in 
any  circumstances,  no  greater  danger,  no  more  fatal  calamity, 
could  be  imagined  than  the  limiting  of  our  naval  strength  and  the 
fettering  of  our  whole  naval  policy  by  agreement  with  Germany 
after  that  country  had  provided  itself  with  a  fleet  so  gigantic  that 
to  compete  wfith  it  will  tax  our  financial  resources  to  the  utmost. 
Out  of  that  diplomatic  noose  wo  shall  keep  our  neck  if  we  are  still 
a  sane  people.  For  various  naval  reasons  a  change  of  Government 
in  this  country  is  very  desirable.  Tbe  reason  is,  and  it  is  of 
urgent  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  critical  years 
immediately  before  us,  that  while  the  T’^nionist  Party  is  solid  and 
sound  for  maintaining  an  absolute  naval  supremacy,  the  Endical- 
Socialist-Nationalist  coalition  cannot  be  solid  or  sound  as  a  whole 
upon  the  question  vital  to  our  existence.  Small  wonder  that 
German  opinion  to  an  overwhelming  extent  has  been  in  favour 
of  tbe  coalition. 

Tartuffe  in  Forei^fn  Politics. 

We  may  hope  that  wise  Liberals  wdll  not  attribute  this  fact 
to  the  belief  of  German  new'spapers  of  all  parties  in  the  pure 
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righteousness  of  the  Ministerial  cause.  There  has  been  much  of 
the  usual  hypocrisy  which  often  depresses  any  reader  acquainted 
with  comment  in  one  country  upon  the  affairs  of  another.  We  in 
this  country  know  what  that  kind  of  Pharisaism  means,  for  we 
have  been  sufficiently  guilty  of  it.  It  is  amusing  but  not  infrequent 
to  find  extreme  Conservatives  at  home  who  are  ardently  in  favour 
ot  Radicalism  in  France  or  Russia.  In  the  same  way  Professor 
Schiemann,  who  is  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Poles, 
constantly  encourages  with  complacent  patronage  Mr.  Redmond 
and  the  Irish  Party,  whom  he  regards  as  convenient  tools  for 
Teutonic  puiqx)ses.  Irish  Nationalists,  who  used  to  be  almost 
passionately  sympathetic  with  the  Poles,  now  affect  to  admire 
the  Prussian.  And  German  journals,  which  strongly  uphold  the 
Protectionist  system  in  their  own  country,  solemnly  denounce  the 
scientific  errors  and  evil  motives  of  insular  Tariff  Reformers,  and 
declare  that  British  free-imix)rters  alone  deserve  the  sympathy 
of  all  the  enlightened  part  of  mankind.  With  how  much 
contempt  must  these  things  be  regarded  by  any  man  who  wishes 
to  be  neither  a  cynic  nor  a  Pharisee?  To  German  opinion  the 
actual  result  of  the  elections  has  been  a  very  severe  disappoint¬ 
ment.  It  is  perceived  that  owing  to  the  increased  strength  of 
the  Unionist  Party,  and  the  restored  ascendency  of  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  Cabinet,  there  will  be  a  powerful 
majority  in  the  next  House  of  Commons  for  a  supreme  Navy. 
It  is  thought  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  survive  in  considerable 
vigour.  As  to  the  future  of  free  imports,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  optimism.  More  than  one  foreign  correspondent,  looking 
on  at  the  game  even  through  the  windows  of  the  National  Liberal 
Club,  has  acquired  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  be 
the  introducer  of  the  tariff,  unless  Mr.  Churchill  forestalls  him. 
In  other  respects,  German  experts  not  belonging  to  the  Socialist 
camp  have  been  divided  between  dread  of  the  principles  of  the 
Budget  and  admiration  for  it  as  a  powerful  means  of  raising 
immediate  revenue. 

The  Austrian  Dread  of  War. 

In  Austria-Hungary  the  question  has  been  regarded  from 
another  angle.  Some  of  the  Viennese  newspapers  have  expressed 
the  conviction  that  the  return  of  the  Unionists  to  power  would 
mean  war.  A  more  superficial  view  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
express.  It  seems  to  some  of  us— equally  devoted  to  the 
ideal  of  democratic  progress  and  to  that  of  Imperial  union 
and  power — that  the  uncompromising  policy  of  tariff  and 
defence  is  the  only  policy  w'hich  can  keep  the  peace.  If  England 
were  to  adopt  a  tariff,  it  might  easily  be  made  the  most  potent  of 
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all  the  factors  in  peace-strategy.  And  if  this  country  declared 
at  once  for  the  naval  formula  of  two-keels-to-one — or  for  the  old 
two-Power  standard  with  a  margin  sufficient  to  secure  at  all 
times  an  overwhelming  preponderance  in  the  narrow  seas— there 
would  be  far  more  probability  of  solving  peacefully  the  Anglo- 
German  problem.  Austro-Hungarian  comment  is  just  now  a 
little  nervous,  largely  because  Count  Aehrenthal  is  not  yet  a  spirit 
of  peace,  and  is  believed  by  at  least  one  shrewd  witness  who  has 
very  recently  travelled  through  Eastern  Europe  to  be  playing 
off  King  Ferdinand  against  Mahmud  Shefket,  and  to  be 
preparing  for  another  coup. 

The  Friends  of  England. 

Italian  journals,  which  were  at  first  sympathetic  with  the 
Budget  in  itself,  veered  round  considerably  as  they  began  to 
appreciate  the  larger  issues  behind  the  present  General  Election. 
Italians  are  exceptionally  free  from  bias  towards  either  one  or  the 
other  of  our  older  parties,  but  they  see  that  the  unflinching  main¬ 
tenance  of  British  sea-power  forms  the  best  hope  for  the  interests 
of  Europe,  and  they  desire  whatever  solution  in  this  country 
would  best  promote  that  end.  Of  all  the  Continental  com¬ 
mentators,  by  far  the  most  balanced  and  discriminating  were  the 
French.  It  is  not  only  that  they  are  daunted  by  the  praises 
bestowed  upon  the  Budget  by  M.  Jaures.  For  the  most  part 
they  dread  the  application  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  principles  to 
their  own  affairs.  But  most  of  all  they  dread  the  attitude  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  towards  foreign  policy.  In  France,  Eussia,  and  Italy 
alike,  exempt  owing  to  their  Continental  position  from  the 
optimistic  delusions  which  possess  our  democrats,  habitual 
sympathy  with  Liberalism  was  overpowered  in  the  end  by  anxiety 
for  an  issue  which  would  help  to  keep  this  country  a  power  among 
nations.  In  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  the  same 
conflict  of  sympathy  led  to  the  same  ultimate  decision.  There 
is  a  feeling  throughout  the  world  that,  however  fierce  may  be 
the  party  conflicts  before  us,  England  has  been  saved  from 
national  peril  by  a  General  Election  which  restores  parties  in 
Parliament  to  something  like  their  normal  balance. 

J.  L.  G.\rvix. 


CELT  AND  SAXON. 

By  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PRINCESS. 

Dinner,  and  a  little  piano-music  and  a  song  closed  an  evening 
that  was  not  dull  to  Patrick  in  spite  of  prolonged  silences.  The 
quiet  course  of  things  within  the  house  appeared  to  him  to  have 
a  listening  ear  for  big  events  outside.  He  dreaded  a  single  step 
in  the  wrong  direction,  and  therefore  forbore  to  hang  on  any 
of  his  conjectures ;  for  he  might  perchance  be  unjust  to  the 
blessedest  heroine  on  the  surface  of  the  earth — a  truly  awful 
thought !  Yet  her  name  would  no  longer  bear  the  speaking  of 
it  to  himself.  It  conjured  up  a  smoky  moon  under  confounding 
eclipse. 

Who  was  Schinderhannes? 

Mr.  Adister  had  said,  her  Schinderhannes. 

Patrick  merely  wished  to  be  informed  who  the  man  was,  and 
whether  he  had  a  title,  and  was  much  of  a  knave  ;  and  particularly 
Patrick  w'ould  have  liked  to  be  informed  of  the  fellow’s  religion. 
But  asking  was  not  easy. 

It  was  not  possible.  And  there  was  a  barrel  of  powder  to  lay  a 
fiery  head  on,  for  a  pillow  ! 

To  confess  that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  inquire  was  as  good 
as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  knew  too  much  for  an  innocent 
questioner.  And  what  did  he  know?  His  brother  Philip’s  fair 
angel  forbade  him  to  open  the  door  upon  what  he  knew.  He  took 
a  peep  through  fancy’s  keyhole,  and  delighted  himself  to  think 
that  he  had  seen  nothing. 

After  a  turbulent  night  with  Schinderhannes,  who  let  him  go 
no  earlier  than  the  opening  of  a  December  day,  Patrick  hied 
away  to  one  of  the  dusky  nooks  by  the  lake  for  a  bracing  plunge. 
He  attributed  to  his  desire  for  it  the  strange  deadness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  his  incapacity  to  get  an  idea  out  of  anything 
he  looked  on  ;  he  had  not  a  sensation  of  cold  till  the  stinging 
element  gripped  him.  It  is  the  finest  school  for  the  cure  of 
dreamers;  two  minutes  of  stout  watery  battle,  with  the  enemy 
close  all  round,  laughing,  but  not  the  less  inveterate,  convinced 
him  that,  in  winter  at  least,  we  have  only  to  jump  out  of  our 
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clothes  to  feel  the  reality  of  things  in  a  trice.  The  dip  \vas 
sharpening ;  he  could  say  that  his  prescription  was  good  for  him  • 
his  craving  to  get  an  idea  ceased  with  it  absolutely,  and  he  stood 
in  far  better  trim  to  meet  his  redoubtable  adversary  of  over-night ; 
but  the  rascal  was  a  bandit  and  had  robbed  him  of  his  purse ;  that 
was  a  positive  fact ;  his  vision  had  gone ;  he  felt  himself  poor  and 
empty  and  rejoicing  in  the  keenness  of  his  hunger  for  breakfast, 
singularly  lean.  A  youth  despoiled  of  his  vision  and  made  sensible 
by  the  activity  of  his  physical  state  that  he  is  a  common  machine, 
is  eager  for  meat,  for  excess  of  whatsoever  you  may  offer  him; 
he  is  on  the  highroad  of  recklessness,  and  had  it  been  the  bottle 
instead  of  Caroline’s  coffee-cup,  Patrick  would  soon  have 
received  a  priming  for  a  delivery  of  views  upon  the  sex,  and  upon 
love,  and  the  fools  known  as  lovers,  acrid  enough  to  win  the 
applause  of  cynics. 

Boasting  was  the  best  relief  that  a  young  man  not  without 
modesty  could  find.  Mr.  Adister  complimented  him  on  the 
robustness  of  his  habits,  and  Patrick  “would  like  to  hear  of  the 
temptation  that  could  keep  him  from  his  morning  swum.” 

Caroline’s  needle-thrust  was  provoked  : 

“Would  not  Arctic  weather  deter  you,  Mr.  O’Donnell?” 

He  hummed,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  the  sparkle. 

“Short  of  Arctic,”  he  had  to  say.  “But  a  gallop,  after  an 
Arctic  bath,  would  soon  spin  the  blood — upon  an  Esquimaux  dog, 
of  course,”  he  pursued,  to  anticipate  his  critic’s  remark  on  the 
absence  of  horses,  with  a  bow\ 

She  smiled,  accepting  the  mental  alertness  he  fastened  on  | 
her. 

We  must  [x^rforce  be  critics  of  these  tear-aw’ay  wits;  which  | 
are,  moreover,  so  threadbare  to  conceal  the  character!  Caroline  j 
led  him  to  vaunt  his  riding  and  his  shooting,  and  a  certain  time  y 
passed  before  she  perceived  that  though  he  responded  naturally  I 

to  her  first  sly  attacks,  his  gross  exaggerations  upon  them  had  ” 
not  been  the  triumph  of  absurdity  she  supposed  herself  to  have  j 
evoked.  I 

Her  wish  was  to  divert  her  uncle.  Patrick  discerned  the  in-  rs 
tention  and  aided  her.  I 

“As  for  entertainment,”  he  said,  in  answer  to  jNFr.  Adister’s  F 
courteous  regrets  that  he  would  have  to  be  a  prisoner  in  the  | 
house  until  his  legal  adviser  thought  proper  to  appear,  “Pll  be  I 
perfectly  happy  if  Miss  Caroline  will  give  me  as  much  of  her  ^ 
company  as  she  can  spare.  It’s  amusing  to  be  shot  at  too,  by  i 
a  lady  who’s  a  good  marksman  I  And  birds  and  hares  are  always  I 
willing  to  w’ait  for  us ;  they  keep  better  alive.  I  forgot  to  say  || 
that  I  can  sing.”  t 
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“Then  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  connoisseur  last  night,”  said 
Caroline. 

Mr.  Adister  consulted  his  watch  and  the  mantelpiece  clock  for 
a  minute  of  difference  between  them,  remarking  that  he  was  a 
=  prisoner  indeed,  and  for  the  whole  day,  unless  Camminy  should 
decide  to  come.  ‘‘There  is  the  library,”  he  said,  ‘‘if  you  care 
for  books ;  the  best  books  on  agriculture  will  be  found  there.  You 
can  make  your  choice  in  the  stables,  if  you  would  like  to  explore 
the  country.  I  am  detained  here  by  a  man  who  seems  to  think 
my  business  of  less  importance  than  his  pleasures.  And  it  is 
not  my  business ;  it  is  very  much  the  reverse  :  but  1  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  undertake  it  as  my  own,  when  I  abhor  the  business. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  speak  of  it,  much  more  to  act  a  part  in  it.” 

“Perhaps,”  Caroline  interposed  hurriedly,  ‘‘Mr.  O’Donnell 
would  not  be  unwilling  to  begin  the  day  wdth  some  duets?” 

Patrick  eagerly  put  on  his  shame-face  to  accept  her  invitation, 
protesting  that  his  boldness  was  entirely  due  to  his  delight  in 
music. 

“But  I’ve  heard,”  said  he,  ‘‘that  the  best  fortification  for  the 
I  exercise  of  the  voice  is  hearty  eating,  so  I’ll  pay  court  again  to 
I  that  game-pie.  I’m  one  with  the  pigs  for  truffles.” 

His  host  thanked  him  for  spreading  the  contagion  of  good 
t  appetite,  and  follow^ed  his  example.  Eobust  habits  and  hearti¬ 
ness  were  signs  with  him  of  a  conscience  at  peace,  and  he  thought 
the  Jesuits  particularly  forbearing  in  the  amount  of  harm  they 
-  had  done  to  this  young  man.  So  they  were  still  at  table  when 
I  Mr.  Camminy  was  announced  and  ushered  in. 

'  The  man  of  law  murmured  an  excuse  or  two ;  he  knew'  his 
J  client’s  eye,  and  how  to  thaw  it. 

“No,  Miss  Adister,  I  have  not  breakfasted,”  he  said,  taking 
jl  the  chair  placed  for  him.  ‘‘I  was  all  day  yesterday  at  Windle- 
I  mont,  engaged  in  assisting  to  settle  the  succession.  Where 
1  estates  are  not  entailed  !  ” 

I  "The  expectations  of  the  family  are  undisciplined  and  certain 
I  not  to  be  satisfied,”  Mr.  Adister  carried  on  the  broken  sentence, 
j  “That  house  W’ill  fall !  However,  you  have  lost  no  time  this 
)  morning.— Mr.  Patrick  O’Donnell.” 

Mr.  Camminy  bow'ed  busily  somewhere  in  the  direction  between 

■  Patrick  and  the  sideboard. 

“Our  lawyers  have  us  inside  out,  like  our  physicians,”  Mr. 
,  Adister  resumed,  talking  to  blunt  his  impatience  for  a  private 
r  discussion  with  his  own. 

I  “Surgery’s  a  little  in  their  practice  too,  w'e  think  in  Ireland,” 
>;  said  Patrick. 

I  Mr.  Camminy  assented  :  ‘‘No  doubt.”  He  was  hungry,  and 
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enjoyed  the  look  of  the  table,  but  the  look  of  his  client  chilled 
the  prospect,  considered  in  its  genial  appearance  as  a  feast  of 
stages ;  having  luminous  extension ;  so,  to  ease  his  client’s  mind 
he  ventured  to  say  :  “I  thought  it  might  be  urgent.” 

“It  is  urgent,”  was  the  answer. 

“  Ah  :  foreign  ?  domestic  ?  ” 

A  frown  replied. 

Caroline,  in  haste  to  have  her  duties  over,  that  she  might 
escape  the  dreaded  outburst,  pressed  another  cup  of  tea  on  Mr. 
Camminy  and  groaned  to  see  him  fill  his  plate.  She  tried  to  start 
a  topic  with  Patrick. 

“The  princess  is  well,  I  hope?”  Mr.  Camminy  asked  in  the 
voice  of  discretion.  “It  concerns  her  Highness?” 

“  It  concerns  my  daughter  and  her  inheritance  from  her  mad 
grandmother !  ”  Mr.  Adister  rejoined  loudly ;  and  he  continued 
like  a  retreating  thunder  :  “  A  princess  with  a  title  as  empty  as 
a  skull !  At  best  a  princess  of  swamps,  and  swine  that  fight  for 
acorns,  and  men  that  fight  for  swine!” 

Patrick  caught  a  glance  from  Caroline,  and  the  pair  rose 
together. 

“They  did  that  in  our  mountains  a  couple  of  thousand  years 
ago,”  said  Mr.  Camminy,  “and  the  cause  was  not  so  bad,  to  i 
judge  by  this  ham.  Men  must  fight  :  the  law  is  only  a  quieter  1 
field  for  them.”  1 

“And  a  fatter  for  the  ravens,”  Patrick  joined  in  softly,  as  if  | 
carrying  on  a  song.  | 

“Have  at  us,  Mr.  O’Donnell!  I’m  ashamed  of  my  appetite,  J 
iMiss  Adister,  but  the  morning’s  drive  must  be  my  excuse,  and  |j 
I’m  bounden  to  you  for  not  forcing  me  to  detain  you.  Yes,  I  fjj 
can  finish  breakfast  at  my  leisure,  and  talk  of  business,  which  f- 
is  never  particularly  interesting  to  ladies — though,”  Mr.  Camminy 
turned  to  her  uncle,  “I  know  Miss  Adister  has  a  head  for  it.” 

Patrick  hummed  a  bar  or  tw'o  of  an  air,  to  hint  of  his  being 
fanntico  per  la  musica,  as  a  pretext  for  their  departure. 

“If  you’ll  deign  to  give  me  a  lesson,”  said  he,  as  Caroline  came  | 
away  from  pressing  her  lips  to  her  uncle’s  forehead.  I 

“I  may  discover  that  I  am  about  to  receive  one,”  said  she.  I 
They  quitted  the  room  together.  y 

Mr.  Camminy  had  seen  another  Miss  Adister  duetting  with  a  I 
young  Irishman  and  an  O’Donnell,  with  lamentable  results  to  E 
that  union  of  voices,  and  he  permitted  himself  to  be  a  little  I 
astonished  at  his  respected  client’s  defective  memory  or  indif-  | 
ference  to  the  admonition  of  identical  circumstances.  I 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AT  THE  PIANO,  CHIEFLY  WITHOUT  MUSIC. 

Barely  had  the  door  shut  behind  them  when  Patrick  let  his 
heart  out:  “The  princess?”  He  had  a  famished  look,  and 
Caroline  glided  along  swiftly  with  her  head  bent ,  like  one  musing  ; 
his  tone  alarmed  her;  she  lent  him  her  ear,  that  she  might  get 
some  understanding  of  his  excitement,  suddenly  as  it  seemed  to 
have  come  on  him;  but  he  was  all  in  his  hungi-y  interrogation, 
and  as  she  reached  her  piano  and  raised  the  lid,  she  saw  it  on 
tiptoe  straining  for  her  answer. 

“I  thought  you  were  aware  of  my  cousin’s  marriage.” 

“Was  I?”  said  Patrick,  asking  it  of  himself,  for  his  conscience 
would  not  acknowledge  an  absolute  ignorance.  “No  :  I  fought 
it,  I  wouldn’t  have  a  blot  on  her  be  suspected.  She’s  married! 
She’s  married  to  one  of  their  princes  ! — married  for  a  title  ! — and 
changed  her  religion  !  And  Miss  Adister,  you’re  speaking  of 
Adiante  ?  ” 

“My  cousin  Adiante.” 

“Well  did  I  hate  the  name!  I  heard  it  first  over  in  France. 
Our  people  wrote  to  me  of  her ;  and  it’s  a  name  to  set  you  think¬ 
ing  :  Is  she  tender,  or  nothing  like  a  woman, — a  stone?  And  I 
put  it  to  my  best  friend  there.  Father  Clement,  who’s  a  scholar, 
up  in  everything,  and  he  said  it  was  a  name  with  a  pretty  sound 
and  an  ill  meaning — far  from  tender;  and  a  bad  history  too,  for 
she  was  one  of  the  forty-nine  Danaides  who  killed  their  husbands 
for  the  sake  of  their  father  and  was  not  likely  to  be  the  fiftieth, 
considering  the  name  she  bore.  It  was  for  her  father’s  sake  she 
as  good  as  killed  her  lover,  and  the  two  Adiantes  are  like  enough  : 
they’re  as  like  as  a  pair  of  hands  with  daggers.  So  that  was  my 
brother  Philip’s  luck  !  She’s  married  !  It’s  done  ;  it’s  over,  like 
death:  no  hope.  And  this  time  it’s  against  her  father;  it’s 
against  her  faith.  There’s  the  end  of  Philip!  I  could  have 
prophesied  it ;  I  did  ;  and  when  they  broke,  from  her  casting  him 
off— true  to  her  name  !  thought  I.  She  cast  him  off,  and  she 
couldn't  wait  for  him,  and  there’s  his  heart  broken.  And  I  ready 
to  glorify  her  for  a  saint !  And  now  she  must  have  loved  the 
man,  or  his  title,  to  change  her  religion.  She  gives  him  her 
soul !  No  praise  to  her  for  that  :  but  mercy  !  what  a  love  it  must 
be.  Or  else  it’s  a  spell.  But  wasn’t  she  rather  one  for  flinging 
spells  than  melting?  Except  that  we’re  all  of  us  hit  at  last,  and 
generally  by  our  own  weapon.  But  she  loved  Philip :  she  loved 
him  down  to  shipwreck  and  drowning  :  she  gave  battle  for  him. 
and  against  her  father ;  all  the  place  here  and  the  country’s  alive 
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with  their  meetings  and  partings  : — she  can’t  have  married!  She 
wouldn’t  change  her  religion  for  her  lover  :  how  can  she  have 
done  it  for  this  prince?  Why,  it’s  to  swear  false  oaths  I— unless 
it’s  possible  for  a  woman  to  slip  out  of  herself  and  be  another 
person  after  a  death  like  that  of  a  love  like  hers.” 

Patrick  stopped  :  the  idea  demanded  a  scrutiny. 

“She’s  another  person  for  me,”  he  said.  “Here’s  the  worst  I 
ever  imagined  of  her ! — thousands  of  miles  and  pits  of  sulphur 
beyond  the  worst  and  the  very  worst !  I  thought  her  fickle,  I 
thought  her  heartless,  rather  a  black  fairy,  perched  above  us,  not 
quite  among  the  stars  of  heaven.  I  had  my  ideas.  But  never 
that  she  was  a  creature  to  jump  herself  down  into  a  gulf  and  be 
lost  for  ever.  She’s  gone,  extinguished — there  she  is,  under  the 
penitent’s  hoodcap  with  eyeholes,  before  the  faggots!  and  that’s 
what  she  has  married ! — a  burning  torment,  and  none  of  the 
joys  of  martyrdom.  Oh  !  I’m  not  awake.  But  I  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing  as  this — not  the  hard,  bare,  lump-oi-earth- 
fact  : — and  that’s  the  only  thing  to  tell  me  I’m  not  dreaming 
now .” 

He  subsided  again ;  then  deeply  beseeching  asked  :  “Have  you 
by  chance  a  portrait  of  the  gentleman.  Miss  Adister?  Is  there 
one  anywhere?” 

Caroline  stood  at  her  piano,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  music- 
book,  with  a  pressure  on  her  eyelids.  She  was  near  iqx)n  being 
thrilled  in  spite  of  an  astonishment  almost  petrifying  :  and  she 
could  nearly  have  smiled,  so  strange  was  his  fraternal  adoption, 
amounting  to  a  vivification  of  his  brother’s  passion.  He  seemed 
quite  naturally  to  im|)ersonate  Philip.  She  wondered,  too,  in  the 
coolness  of  her  alien  blood,  whether  he  was  a  character,  or  merely 
an  Irish  character.  As  to  the  unwontedness  of  the  scene,  Ireland 
was  chargeable  with  that ;  and  Ireland  also,  a  little  at  his  expense 
as  a  citizen  of  the  polite  world,  relieved  him  of  the  extreme 
ridicule  attached  to  his  phrases  and  images. 

She  replied  :  “We  have  no  portrait.” 

“May  I  beg  to  know,  have  you  seen  him?”  said  Patrick. 

Caroline  shook  her  head. 

“Is  there  no  telling  what  he  is  like.  Miss  Adister?” 

“He  is  not  young.” 

“  An  old  man  !  ” 

She  had  not  said  that,  and  she  wished  to  defend  her  cousin 
from  the  charge  of  contracting  such  an  alliance,  but  Patrick’s 
face  had  brightened  out  of  a  gloom  of  stupefaction ;  he  assured 
her  he  was  now  ready  to  try  his  voice  with  hers,  only  she  was 
to  excuse  a  touch  of  hoarseness ;  he  felt  it  slightly  in  his  throat : 
and  could  he,  she  asked  him,  wonder  at  it  after  his  mornings 
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bath?  He  vindicated  the  saneness  of  the  bath  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  showing  himself  at  least  a  good  reader  of  music.  On  the 
whole,  he  sang  pleasantly,  particularly  French  songs.  She  com¬ 
plimented  him,  wdth  an  emphasis  on  the  French.  He  said,  yes, 
he  fancied  he  did  best  in  French,  and  he  had  an  idea  of  settling 
in  France,  if  he  found  that  he  could  not  live  quietly  in  his  own 
country. 

“And  becoming  a  Frenchman?”  said  Caroline. 

“Why  not?”  said  he.  “I’m  more  at  home  with  French 
people ;  they’re  mostly  of  my  creed ;  they’re  amiable,  though  they 
weren’t  quite  kind  to  poor  Lally  Tollendal.  I  like  them.  Yes, 

I  love  France,  and  when  I’m  called  upon  to  fix  myself,  as  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  shall  be  some  day,  I  shan’t  have  the  bother  over  there  that 
I  should  find  here.” 

She  spoke  reproachfully  :  “Have  you  no  pride  in  the  title  of 
Englishman?” 

“I’m  an  Irishman.” 

“We  are  one  nation.” 

“And  it’s  one  family  where  the  dog  is  pulled  by  the  collar.” 
There  was  a  retort  on  him  :  she  saw,  as  it  were,  the  box,  but 
the  lid  would  not  open  to  assist  her  to  it,  and  she  let  it  go  by, 
thinking  in  her  patriotic  derision,  that  to  choose  to  be  likened  to 
the  unwdlling  dog  of  the  family  was  evidence  of  a  want  of  saving 
pride. 

Besides  she  could  not  trust  to  the  glibness  of  her  tongue  in  a 
contest  with  a  young  gentleman  to  whom  talking  was  as  easy  as 
breathing,  even  if  sometimes  his  volubility  exposed  him  to  attack. 
A  superior  position  w'as  offered  her  by  her  being  silent  and 
critical.  She  stationed  herself  on  it  :  still  she  was  grieved  to  think 
of  him  as  a  renegade  from  his  country,  and  she  forced  herself 
to  say  :  “Captain  O’Donnell  talks  in  that  manner.” 

“Captain  Con  is  constitutionally  discontented  because  he’s  a 
bard  by  nature,  and  without  the  right  theme  for  his  harp,”  said 
Patrick.  “He  has  a  notion  of  Erin  as  the  unwilling  bride  of  Mr. 
Bull,  because  her  lord  is  not  off  in  heroics  enough  to  please  her, 
and  neglects  her,  and  won't  let  her  be  mistress  of  her  own  house¬ 
hold,  and  she  can’t  forget  that  he  once  had  the  bad  trick  oi 
beating  her:  she  sees  the  marks.  And  you  mayn’t  believe  it, 
but  the  Captain’s  temper  is  to  praise  and  exalt.  It  is.  Irony 
in  him  is  only  eulogy  standing  on  its  head  :  a  sort  of  an  upside 
down;  a  perversion  :  that’s  our  view  of  him  at  home.  All  he 
desires  is  to  have  us  on  the  march,  and  he’d  be  perfectly  happy 
marching,  never  mind  the  banner,  though  a  bit  of  green  in  it 
would  put  him  in  tune,  of  course.  The  banner  of  the  Cid  was 
green,  Miss  Adister  :  or  else  it’s  his  pennon  that  was.  And 
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there’s  a  quantity  of  our  blood  in  Spain  too.  We’ve  watered 
many  lands.” 

The  poor  young  English  lady’s  brain  started  wildly  on  the 
effort  to  be  with  him,  and  to  understand  whether  she  listened  to 
humour  or  emotion  :  she  reposed  herself  as  well  as  she  could  in 
the  contemplation  of  an  electrically-flashing  maze,  where  even 
line  ran  losing  itself  in  another. 

He  added  :  “  Old  Philip !  ”  in  a  visible  throb  of  pity  for  hk 
brother ; — after  the  scrupulous  dubitation  between  the  banner 
and  the  pennon  of  Cid ! 

It  would  have  comforted  her  to  laugh.  She  was  closer  upon 
tears,  and  without  any  reason  for  them  in  her  heart. 

Such  a  position  brings  the  hesitancy  which  says  that  the  sitting 
is  at  an  end. 

She  feared,  as  she  laid  aside  her  music-books,  that  there  would 
be  more  to  come  about  Adiante,  but  he  spared  her.  He  bowed 
to  her  departing,  and  strolled  off  by  himself. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  CONSULTATION  :  WITH  OPINIONS  UPON  W^ELSHWOMEN  .^ND  THE 
C.\MBEIAN  RACE. 

Later  in  the  day  she  heard  that  he  was  out  scouring  the  country 
on  one  of  her  uncle’s  horses.  She  had  too  many  distressing 
matters  to  think  of  for  so  singular  a  young  man  to  have  any  other 
jilace  than  that  which  is  given  to  the  fantastieal  in  a  troubled  and 
serious  mind.  He  danced  there  like  the  whimsy  sunbeam  of  a 
shaken  water  below’.  What  would  be  his  opinion  of  Adiante  if 
he  knew  of  her  determination  to  sell  the  two  fair  estates  she 
inherited  from  a  grandmother  whom  she  had  venerated,  that  she 
might  furnish  arms  to  her  husband  to  carry  out  an  audacious 
enterprise  likely  to  involve  both  of  them  in  blood  and  ruin? 
Would  he  not  bound  up  aloft  and  quiver  still  more  wildly?  She 
respected,  quaint  though  it  was,  his  imaginative  heat  of  feeling 
for  Adiante  sufficiently  to  associate  him  w’ith  her  so  far;  and 
she  lent  him  in  fancy  her  own  bewdlderment  and  grief  at  her 
cousin’s  conduct,  for  the  soothing  that  his  exaggeration  of  them 
afforded  her.  She  could  almost  hear  his  outcry. 

The  business  of  the  hour  demanded  more  of  her  than  a  seeking 
for  refreshment.  She  had  been  invited  to  join  the  consultation 
of  her  uncle  with  his  lawyer.  iSIr.  Adister  tossed  her  another 
letter  from  Vienna,  of  that  morning’s  delivery.  She  read  it  with 
composure.  It  became  her  task  to  pay  no  heed  to  his  loss  of 
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patience,  and  induce  him  to  acquiesce  in  his  legal  adviser’s  view  : 
which  was,  to  temporise  further,  present  an  array  of  obstacles, 
and  by  all  possible  suggestions  induce  the  princess  to  come  over 
to  England,  where  her  father’s  influence  with  her  would  have 
a  chance  of  being  established  again  ;  and  it  might  then  be  hoped 
that  she,  who  had  never  when  under  sharp  temptation  acted 
disobediently  to  his  wishes  at  home,  and  who  certainly  would  not 
have  dreamed  of  contracting  the  abhorred  alliance  had  she  been 
breathing  the  air  of  common  sense  i>eculiar  to  her  native  land, 
would  see  the  prudence,  if  not  the  solemn  obligation,  of  retaining 
to  herself  these  family  possessions.  Caroline  was  urgent  with 
her  uncle  to  act  on  such  good  counsel.  She  marvelled  at  his 
opposition,  though  she  detected  the  principal  basis  of  it. 

Mr.  Adister  had  no  ground  of  opposition  but  his  own  intem- 
perateness.  The  Welsh  grandmother’s  legacy  of  her  estates  to 
his  girl,  overlooking  her  brothers,  Colonel  Arthur  and  Captain 
David,  had  excessively  vexed  him,  despite  the  strong  feeling 
he  entertained  for  Adiante ;  and  not  simply  because  of  the  blow- 
lie  received  in  it  unexpectedly  from  that  old  lady,  as  the  last  and 
heaviest  of  the  long  and  open  feud  between  them,  but  also, 
chiefly,  that  it  outraged  and  did  permanent  injury  to  his  ideas 
of  the  proper  balance  of  the  sexes.  Between  himself  and  jMrs. 
Winnion  Ehys  the  condition  of  the  balance  had  been  a  ^xiint  of 
vehement  disputation,  she  insisting  to  have  it  finer  up  to  equality, 
and  he  that  the  naturally  lighter  scale  should  continue  to  kick 
the  beam.  Behold  now  the  consequence  of  the  w-ilful  Welsh¬ 
woman’s  insanest  of  legacies !  The  estates  were  left  to  Adiante 
.\dister  for  her  sole  use  and  benefit,  making  almost  a  man  of 
her,  and  an  unshackled  man,  owing  no  dues  to  posterity.  Those 
estates  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  are  in  the  hands  of  her  husband  ; 
and  the  husband  a  gambler  and  a  knave,  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews — or  gone  to  smoke.  Let  them  go.  A  devilish  malignity 
bequeathed  them  :  let  them  go  back  to  their  infernal  origin. 
And  when  they  were  gone,  his  girl  w-ould  soon  discover  that 
there  was  no  better  place  to  come  to  than  her  home ;  she  w  ould 
come  without  an  asking,  and  alone,  and  without  much  prospect 
of  the  intrusion  of  her  infamous  Hooknose  in  pursuit  of  her  at 
Earlsfont.  The  money  w-asted,  the  wife  w^ould  be  at  peace.  Here 
she  would  have  leisure  to  repent  of  all  the  steps  she  had  taken 
since  that  fatal  one  of  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  the 
Embassy  at  Vienna.  Mr.  Adister  had  w-arned  her  both  against 
her  going  and  against  the  influence  of  her  friend  Lady  Wen- 
chester,  our  Ambassadress  there,  another  Welshwoman,  with 
the  weather-vane  head  of  her  race.  But  the  girl  would  accept, 
and  it  was  not  for  him  to  hold  out.  It  appeared  to  be  written 
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that  the  Welsh,  particularly  Welsh  women,  were  destined  to 
worry  him  up  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Their  women  were  a 
composition  of  wdnd  and  fire.  They  had  no  reason,  nothing 
solid  in  their  whole  nature.  Englishmen  allied  to  them  had  to 
learn  that  they  were  dealing  with  broomstick  witches  and 
irresponsible  sprites.  Irishwomen  were  models  of  propriety 
beside  them  :  indeed  Irishw^omen  might  often  be  patterns  to  their 
English  sisterhood.  Mr.  Adister  described  the  Cambrian  ladies 
as  a  kind  of  daughters  of  the  Fata  Morgana,  only  half  human,  and 
deceptive  dowm  to  treachery,  unless  you  had  them  fast  by  their 
spinning  fancy.  They  called  it  being  romantic.  It  was  the  ante¬ 
chamber  of  madness.  Mad,  w'as  the  word  for  them.  You  pleased 
them  you  knew  not  how,  and  just  as  little  did  you  know  how 
you  displeased  them.  And  y’ou  were  long  hence  to  be  taught  that 
in  a  certain  past  year,  and  a  certain  month,  and  on  a  certain  day 
of  the  month,  not  forgetting  the  hour  of  the  day  to  the  minute 
of  the  hour,  and  attendant  circumstances  to  swear  loud  witness 
to  it,  you  had  mortally  offended  them.  And  you  receive  your 
blow  :  you  are  sure  to  get  it  ;  the  one  passion  of  those  women 
is  for  vengeance.  They  taste  a  w’ound  from  the  lightest  touch,  and 
they  nurse  the  venom  for  you.  Possibly  you  may  in  their  presence 
have  had  occasion  to  praise  the  military  virtues  of  the  builder 
of  Carnarvon  Castle.  Y’’ou  are  by  and  by  pierced  for  it  as  hard 
as  they  can  thrust.  Or  you  have  incidentally  compared  Welsh 
mutton  with  Southdown  : — you  have  not  highly  esteemed  their 
drunken  bards  : — you  have  asked  w'hat  the  Welsh  have  done  in 
the  world  ;  you  are  supposed  to  have  slighted  some  ^jerson  of  their 
family — a  tenth  cousin  ! — anything  turns  their  blood.  Or  yon 
have  once  looked  straight  at  them  without  speaking,  and  you 
discover  years  after  that  they  have  chosen  to  foist  on  you  their 
idea  of  your  idea  at  the  moment ;  and  they  have  the  astounding 
presumption  to  account  this  misreading  of  your  look  to  the  extent 
of  a  full  justification,  nothing  short  of  righteous,  for  their 
treachery  and  your  punishment !  0  those  Welshwomen  ! 

The  much-suffering  lord  of  Earlsfont  stretched  forth  his  open 
hand,  palm  upward,  for  a  testifying  instrument  to  the  plain  truth 
of  his  catalogue  of  charges.  He  closed  it  tight  and  smote  the 
table.  “Like  mother — and  grandmother  too — like  daughter!” 
he  said,  and  generalised  again  to  preserve  his  dignity  :  “They’re 
aflame  in  an  instant.  You  may  see  them  quiet  for  j’ears,  but  it 
smoulders.  Y'ou  dropped  the  spark,  and  they  time  the  explosion. 

Caroline  said  to  Mr.  Camminy  :  “You  are  sure  you  can  give 
us  the  day?” 

“All  of  it,”  he  replied,  apologising  for  some  show  of  restless¬ 
ness.  “The  fact  is.  Miss  Adister,  I  married  a  lady  from  over 
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the  borders,  and  tliough  I  have  never  Imd  to  complain  of  her  yet, 
she  may  have  a.  finale  in  store.  It’s  true  that  I  love  wild  Wales.” 

“And  so  do  1.”  Caroline  raised  her  eyes  to  imagined 
mountains. 

“Yon  will  pardon  me,  Camminy,”  said  Mr.  Adister. 

The  lawyer  cracked  his  back  to  bow'  to  the  great  gentleman 
so  magnanimously  humiliating  himself.  ”  Sir  !  Sir  !  ”  he  said. 
“Yes,  Welsh  blood  is  queer  blood,  I  own.  They  find  it  difficult 
to  forgive  ;  and  trifles  offend  ;  and  they  are  unhappily  just  as 
secretive  as  they  arc  sensitive.  The  pangs  we  cause  them,  with¬ 
out  our  knowing  it,  must  be  horrible.  They  are  born,  it  would 
seem,  with  more  than  the  common  allowance  of  kibes  for  treading 
on :  a  severe  misfortune  for  them.  Now  for  their  merits  :  they 
have  poetry  in  them ;  they  are  valiant ;  they  are  hospitable  to 
teach  the  Arab  a  lesson  :  I  do  believe  their  life  is  their  friend’s 
at  need— seriously,  they  would  lay  it  down  for  him  :  or  the 
wherewithal,  their  money,  their  property,  excepting  the  three¬ 
stringed  harp  of  three  generations  back,  worth  now  in  current 
value  sixpence  halfpenny  as  a  curiosity,  or  three  farthings  for 
firewood ;  that  they’ll  keep  against  their  own  desire  to  heap  on 
you  everything  they  have — if  they  love  y'ou ,  and  you  at  the  same 
time  have  struck  their  imaginations.  Offend  them,  however,  and 
it’s  war,  declared  or  covert.  And  I  must  admit  that  their  best 
friend  can  too  easily  offend  them.  I  have  lost  excellent  clients, 
I  have  never  understood  why ;  yet  I  respect  the  remains  of  their 
literature,  I  study  their  language,  I  attend  their  gatherings  and 
subscribe  the  expenses ;  I  consume  Welsh  mutton  with  relish ; 
I  enjoy  the  Triads,  and  can  come  down  on  them  with  a  quotation 
from  Catwg  the  Wise  :  but  it  so  chanced  that  I  trod  on  a  kibe, 
and  I  had  to  pay  the  penalty.  There’s  an  Arabian  tale.  Miss 
Adister,  of  a  ))eaceful  traveller  who  ate  a  date  in  the  desert  and 
flung  away  the  stone,  which  hit  an  invisible  son  of  a  genie  in 
the  eye,  and  the  poor  traveller  suffered  for  it.  Well,  you  commit 
these  mortal  injuries  to  the  invisible  among  the  Welsh.  Some 
of  them  are  hurt  if  you  call  them  Welsh.  They  scout  it  as  the 
original  Saxon  title  for  them.  No,  they  are  Cymry,  Cambrians! 
They  have  forgiven  the  Romans.  Saxon  and  Norman  are  still 
their  enemies.  If  you  stir  their  hearts  you  find  it  so.  And,  by 
the  way,  if  King  Edward  had  not  trampled  them  into  the  mire 
so  thoroughly,  we  should  hear  of  it  at  times  even  now.  Instead 
of  penillions  and  englyns,  there  would  he  days  for  fiery  triplets. 
Say  the  worst  of  them,  they  are  sound-headed.  They  have  a 
ready  comprehension  for  great  thoughts.  The  Princess  Nikolas, 
I  remember,  had  a  special  fondness  for  the  words  of  Catwg  the 
Wise.’’ 
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“  Adiante,”  had  murmured  Caroline,  to  correct  his  iodis-  I 
cretion.  B 

She  was  too  late.  'I 

“Nikolas!”  Mr.  Adister  thundered.  “Hold  back  that  name  1 
in  this  house,  title  and  all,  if  you  speak  of  my  daughter.  I  refuse  I 
admission  to  it  here.  She  has  given  up  my  name,  and  she  must  I 
be  known  by  the  one  her  feather-brained  grandmother  proposed  1 
for  her,  to  satisfy  her  pleasure  in  a  fine  sound.  English  Christian  I 
names  are  my  preference.  I  conceded  Arthur  to  her  without  ^ 
difficulty.  She  had  a  voice  in  David,  I  recollect;  with  very  little  1, 
profit  to  either  of  the  boys.  I  had  no  voice  in  Adiante ;  but  I  I 
stood  at  my  girl’s  baptism,  and  Adiante  let  her  be.  At  least  I  I 
saved  the  girl  from  the  addition  of  Arianrod.  It  was  to  have 
been  Adiante  Arianrod.  Can  you  credit  it?  J^rince— -pah ! 
Nikolas?  Have  you  a  notion  of  the  sort  of  prince  that  makes 
an  English  lady  of  the  best  blood  of  England  his  princess?” 

The  lawyer  had  a  precise  notion  of  the  sort  of  prince  appearing 
to  ^Ir.  Adister  in  the  person  of  his  foreign  son-in-law.  Prince 
Nikolas  had  been  described  to  him  before,  with  graphic  touches 
upon  the  quality  of  the  reputation  he  bore  at  the  courts  and  in 
the  gambling-saloons  of  Europe.  Dreading  lest  his  client’s  angry 
heat  should  precipitate  him  on  the  prince  again,  to  the  confusion 
of  a  lady’s  ears,  Mr.  Camminy  gave  an  emphatic  and  short 
affirmative. 

“  You  know  what  he  is  like?”  said  Mr.  Adister,  with  a  lace 
of  disgust  reflected  from  the  bare  thought  of  the  hideous  likeness. 

Mr.  Camminy  assured  him  that  the  descrijition  of  the  prince’s 
lineaments  w'ould  not  be  new'.  It  was,  as  he  was  aware,  derived 
from  a  miniature  of  her  husband,  transmitted  by  the  princess,  , 
on  its  flight  out  of  her  father’s  loathing  hand  to  the  hearthstone 
and  under  his  heel. 

Assisted  by  Caroline,  he  managed  to  check  the  famous  delinea-  j 
tion  of  the  adventurer  prince  in  which  a  not  very  worthy  gentle-  1 
man’s  chronic  fever  of  abomination  made  him  really  eloquent,  i 
quick  to  unburden  himself  in  the  teeth  of  decorum.  ' 

“And  my  son-in-law!  My  son-in-law!”  ejaculated  Mr. 
Adister,  tossing  his  head  higher,  and  so  he  stimulated  his  amaze¬ 
ment  and  abhorrence  of  the  portrait  ho  rather  wondered  at  them 
for  not  desiring  to  have  sketched  for  their  execration  of  it, 
alluringly  foul  as  it  was  :  while  they  in  concert  drew  him  back 
to  the  discussion  of  his  daughter’s  business,  reiterating  prudent 
counsel,  wdth  a  knowledge  that  they  had  only  to  wait  for  the 
ebbing  of  his  temper. 

“Let  her  be  informed,  sir,  that  by  coming  to  England  she  can  | 
settle  the  business  according  to  her  washes  in  one  quarter  , 
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of  the  time  it  would  take  a  Commission  sent  out  to  her — 
if  we  should  be  authorised  to  send  out  one,”  said  Mr.  Camminy. 
“By  committing  the  business  to  you,  I  fancy  I  perceive  your 
daughter’s  disposition  to  consider  your  feelings  :  possibly  to  a 
reluctance  to  do  the  deed  unsanctioned  by  her  father.  It  would 
appear  so  to  a  cool  observer,  notwithstanding  her  inattention  to 
your  remonstrances.” 

The  reply  was  :  “Dine  here  and  sleep  here.  I  shall  be  having 
more  of  these  letters,”  Mr.  Adister  added,  profoundly  sighing. 

Caroline  slipped  away  to  mark  a  conclusion  to  the  debate ;  and 
Mr.  Camminy  saw  his  client  redden  fast  and  frown. 

“Besides,”  he  spoke  in  a  husky  voice,  descending  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  hateful,  “she  tells  me  to-day  she  is  not  in  a  state  to  travel ! 
Do  you  hear?  Make  what  you  can  of  it.” 

The  proud  and  injured  gentleman  had  the  aspect  of  one  who 
receives  a  blow  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  resent.  He  could 
not  speak  the  shame  he  felt  :  it  was  literally  in  his  flesh.  But 
the  cause  had  been  sufficiently  hinted  to  set  the  lawyer  staring 
as  men  do  when  they  encounter  situations  of  grisly  humour, 
where  certain  of  the  passions  of  man’s  developed  nature  are  seen 
armed  and  furious  against  our  mild  prevailing  ancient  mother 
nature ;  and  the  contrast  is  between  our  utter  wrath  and  her 
simple  exposition  of  the  circumstances  and  consequences  forming 
her  laws.  There  are  situations  which  pass  beyond  the  lightly 
stirred  perceptive  wits  to  the  quiet  court  of  the  intellect,  to  be 
received  there  as  an  addition  to  our  acquaintance  with  mankind. 
We  know  not  of  what  substance  to  name  them.  Humour  in  its 
intense  strain  has  a  seat  somewhere  about  the  mouth  of  tragedy, 
giving  it  the  enigmatical  faint  wry  pull  at  a  corner  visible  at 
times  upon  the  dreadful  mask. 

That  iMr.  Adister  should  be  astonished  at  such  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  princess,  after  a  year  of  her  marriage  :  and  that 
he  should  take  it  for  a  further  outrage  of  his  paternal  sentiments, 
should  actually  redden  and  be  hoarse  in  alluding  to  it  :  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  such  points  in  our  human  character  set  the  humane  old 
lawyer  staring  at  the  reserve  space  within  himself  apart  from 
his  legal  being,  whereon  he  by  fits  compared  his  own  constitu¬ 
tion  with  that  of  the  individuals  revealed  to  him  by  their  acts 
and  confidential  utterances.  For  him,  he  decided  that  he  would 
have  rejoiced  at  the  news. 

Granting  the  prince  a  monster,  however,  as  Mr.  Adister 
unforcedly  considered  him,  it  was  not  so  cheering  a  piece  of  in¬ 
telligence  that  involved  him  yet  closer  with  that  man’s  rank 
blood :  it  curdled  his  own.  The  marriage  had  shocked  and 
stricken  him,  cleaving,  in  his  love  for  his  daughter,  a  goodly  ti*ee 
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and  withering  many  flowers.  Still  the  marriage  was  but  Adiante’a  | 
gulf  :  he  might  be  called  father-in-law  of  her  spangled  rufi&an- 
son-in-law,  the  desperado-rascal  would  never  be  called  by  him 
But  the  result  of  the  marriage  dragged  him  bodily  into  the  gulf : 
he  became  one  of  four,  numbering  the  beast  twice  among  them. 
The  subtlety  of  his  hatred  so  reckoned  it ;  for  he  could  not  deny 
his  daughter  in  the  father’s  child ;  he  could  not  exclude  its  un¬ 
hallowed  father  in  the  mother’s  :  and  of  this  man’s  child  he  must 
know  and  own  himself  the  grandfather.  If  ever  he  saw  the  child, 
if  drawn  to  it  to  fondle  it,  some  part  of  the  little  animal  not  his 
daughter’s  would  partake  of  his  embrace.  And  if  neither  of  his 
boys  married,  and  his  girl  gave  birth  to  a  son !  darkness  rolled 
upon  that  avenue  of  vision.  A  trespasser  and  usurper— one  of 
the  demon’s  brood  chased  his  very  name  out  of  Earlsfont ! 

“Camminy,  you  must  try  to  amuse  yourself,”  he  said  briskly, 
‘‘Anything  you  may  be  wanting  at  home  shall  be  sent  for.  I 
must  have  you  here  to  make  sure  that  I  am  acting  under  good 
advice.  You  can  take  one  of  the  keepers  for  an  hour  or  two  of 
shooting.  I  may  join  you  in  the  afternoon.  You  will  find 
occupation  for  your  gun  in  the  north  covers.” 

He  wandered  about  the  house,  looking  into  several  rooms,  and 
only  partially  at  rest  w'hen  he  discovered  Caroline  in  one,  engaged 
upon  some  of  her  aquarelle  sketches.  He  asked  where  the  young 
Irishman  w'as. 

‘‘Are  you  in  search  of  him? ”  said  she.  “  Y’’ou  like  him,  uncle? 
He  is  out  riding,  they  tell  me.” 

‘‘The  young.ster  is  used  to  south-w’estern  showers  in  that 
climate  of  his,”  Mr.  Adister  replied.  ‘‘I  daresay  we  could  find 
the  Jesuit  in  him  somewhere.  There’s  the  seed.  His  cousin 
Con  O’Donnell  has  filled  him  with  stuff  about  Ireland  and 
England  ;  the  man  has  no  better  to  do  than  to  train  a  parrot. 
What  do  you  think  of  him,  my  love?” 

The  judgment  was  not  easily  formed  for  expression.  ‘‘He  is 
not  quite  like  what  I  remember  of  his  brother  Philip.  He  talks 
much  more ,  does  he  not  ?  He  seems  more  Irish  than  his  brother. 
He  is  very  strange.  His  feelings  are  strong ;  he  has  not  an  idea 
of  concealing  them.  For  a  J^oung  man  educated  by  the  Jesuits, 
he  is  remarkably  open.” 

“The  Jesuits  might  be  of  service  to  me  just  now!”  Mr. 
Adister  addressed  his  troubled  soul,  and  spoke  upon  another  con¬ 
ception  of  them.  ‘‘How’  has  he  shown  his  feelings?” 

Caroline  answered  quickly  :  ‘‘His  love  of  his  brother.  Any¬ 
thing  that  concerns  his  brother  moves  him ;  it  is  like  a  touch  on 
a  musical  instrument.  Perhaps  I  should  say  a  native  one. 
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“Concerns  his  brother?”  Mr.  Adister  inquired,  and  his  look 
requesting  enlightenment  told  her  she  might  speak. 

“Adiante,”  she  said  softly.  She  coloured. 

Her  uncle  mused  awhile  in  a  half-somnolent  gloom.  “He 
talks  of  this  at  this  present  day?” 

“It  is  not  dead  to  him.  He  really  appears  to  have  hoped  .  .  . 
he  is  extraordinary.  He  had  not  heard  before  of  her  marriage. 

I  was  a  witness  of  the  most  singular  scene  this  morning,  at  the 
piano.  He  gathered  it  from  what  he  had  heard.  He  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  it.  I  could  not  exaggerate.  It  was  imjwssible  to 
help  being  a  little  touched,  though  it  was  so  curious,  very 
strange.” 

Her  uncle’s  attentiveness  incited  her  to  describe  the  scene, 
and  as  it  visibly  relieved  his  melancholy,  she  did  it  with  a  few 
vivid  indications  of  the  quaint  young  Irishman’s  manner  of 
speech.  She  concluded  :  “At  last  he  begged  to  see  a  ix)rtrait  of 
her  husband.” 

“Not  of  her?”  said  Mr.  Adister  abruptly. 

“No;  only  of  her  husband.” 

“  Show  him  her  portrait.” 

^  A  shade  of  surprise  was  on  Caroline’s  forehead.  “Shall  I?” 

I  She  had  a  dim  momentary  thought  that  the  sight  of  the  beautiful 
face  would  not  bo  good  for  Patrick. 

“Yes;  let  him  see  the  woman  who  could  throw  herself  away 
on  that  branded  villain  called  a  prince,  abjuring  her  Church  for 
a  little  fouler  than  hangman  to  me  and  every  gentleman  alive. 

I  desire  that  ho  should  see  it.  Submission  to  the  demands  of 
her  husband’s  policy  required  it  of  her,  she  says  !  Show'  it  him 
when  he  returns ;  you  have  her  miniature  in  your  keeping.  And 
s  to-morrow'  take  him  to  look  at  the  full-length  of  her  before  she 
left  England  and  ceased  to  be  a  lady  of  our  country.  I  will  order 
I  it  to  be  placed  in  the  armoury.  Let  him  see  the  miniature  of 
her  this  day.” 

'  Mr.  Adister  resolved  at  the  same  time  that  Patrick  should  have 
his  portrait  of  the  prince  for  a  set-off  to  the  face  of  his  daughter. 

I  He  craved  the  relief  it  would  bo  to  him  to  lay  his  colours  on 
L  the  prince  for  the  sparkling  amazement  of  one  whom,  according 
I'  to  Caroline’s  description,  he  could  expect  to  feel  wdth  him  acutely, 
which  neither  his  niece  nor  his  law'vor  had  done  ;  they  never 
[  did  when  he  painted  the  prince.  He  wns  unstrung,  heavily 
I  plunged  in  the  matter  of  his  chagrin  and  grief  :  his  unhealed 
1  wound  had  been  scraped  and  strewn  with  salt  by  his  daughter’s 
‘  letter;  he  had  a  thirst  for  the  kind  of  sympathy  he  supposed  he 
I  would  find  in  the  young  Irishman’s  horror  at  the  husband  of  the 
j  incomparable  beauty  now  past  redemption  degraded  by  her 
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hideous  choice  ;  lost  to  England  and  to  her  father  and  to  common 
respect.  For  none,  having  once  had  the  picture  of  the  man 
could  dissociate  them  ;  they  were  like  heaven  and  its  reverse 
everlastingly  coupled  in  the  mind  by  their  opposition  of  characters 
and  aspects.  Her  father  could  not,  and  he  judged  of  others  bv 
himself.  He  had  been  all  but  utterly  solitary  since  her  marriage" 
brooded  on  it  until  it  saturated  him  ;  too  proud  to  speak  of  the 
thing  in  sadness,  or  claim  condolence  for  this  w^ound  inflicted  on 
him  by  the  daughter  he  had  idolised  other  than  through  the 
indirect  method  of  causing  people  to  wonder  at  her  chosen  yoke¬ 
fellow.  Their  stupefaction  refreshed  him.  Yet  he  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  capable  of  apprehending  simultaneously  that  he  sinned 
against  his  pride  in  the  means  he  adopted  to  comfort  his  nature. 
But  the  W'ound  was  a  perpetual  sickness  needing  soul-medicine. 
Proud  as  he  w’as,  and  unbending,  he  was  not  stronger  than  his 
malady,  and  he  could  disguise,  he  could  not  contain,  the  cry  of 
immoderate  grief.  Adiante  had  been  to  him  something  beyond 
a  creature  beloved  ;  she  had  with  her  glorious  beauty  and  great¬ 
heartedness  been  the  sole  object  which  had  ever  inspirited  his 
imagination.  He  could  have  thought  no  man,  not  the  most 
illustrious,  worthy  of  her.  And  there  she  wms,  voluntarily  in  the 
hands  of  a  monster !  “  Husband !  ”  INIr.  Adister  broke  away 

from  Caroline,  muttering:  “Her  husband’s  |X)licy ! ’’ 

She  was  used  to  his  interjections ;  she  sat  thinking  more  of  the 
strange  request  to  her  to  show  Mr.  O’Donnell  the  miniature  of 
Adiante.  She  had  often  thought  that  her  uncle  regretted  his 
rejection  of  Philip.  It  appeared  so  to  her  now%  though  not  by 
any  consecutive  process  of  reasoning.  She  went  to  fetch  the 
miniature,  and  gazing  on  it,  she  tried  to  guess  at  Mr.  O’Donnell’s 
thoughts  when  doing  the  same ;  for  w'ho  so  inflammable  as  he? 
And  who,  woman  or  man,  could  behold  this  lighted  face,  with 
the  dark  raised  eyes  and  abounding  auburn  tresses,  where  the 
contrast  of  colours  was  in  itself  thrilling,  and  not  admire,  or 
more,  half  wwship,  or  wholly  worship?  She  pitied  the  youth: 
she  fancied  that  he  would  not  continue  so  ingenuously  true  to  his 
brother’s  love  of  Adiante  after  seeing  it ;  unless  one  might  hope 
that  the  light  above  beauty  distinguishing  its  noble  classic  lines, 
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and  the  energy  of  radiance,  like  a  morning  of  chivalrous  promise, 
in  the  eyes,  would  subdue  him  to  distant  admiration.  These  were 
her  flitting  thoughts  under  the  sjxill  of  her  queenly  cousins 
visage.  She  shut  up  the  miniature-case,  and  waited  to  hand  it 
to  young  Mr.  O’Donnell. 


(To  he  continued.) 


THE  STRAIN  OF  TRANSITION. 


The  fiscal  question  at  present  before  this  country  is  generally 
debated  upon  two  main  lines.  It  is  debated  as  an  issue  between 
the  theory  of  Free  Trade  and  the  theory  which  exists  in  pure 
economics  in  defence  of  a  system  of  Protection  :  for  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  whether  fiscal  reform  is  approached  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Colonial  preference  or  of  preference  for  British 
industries,  it  is,  in  the  purely  economic  sense  of  the  word, 
protectionist  in  either  case. 

The  issue  is  also  debated  not  upon  the  lines  of  pure  theory,  but 
as  an  issue  between  certain  observed  facts. 

I  need  not  long  detain  the  reader  upon  any  comparison  between 
these  two  methods,  the  one  appealing  to  reason,  the  other  based 
upon  observation  alone.  I  wall  first  briefly  point  out  that  either 
lacks  the  most  practical  element  in  political  discussion,  and  I  wdll 
then  advance  a  plea  for  a  third  manner  of  approaching  the 
subject  :  I  mean  the  asking  of  oneself  the  question  whether  the 
present  condition  of  this  country  can  afford  what  is  generally 
understood  to  be  the  concrete  proposal  of  fiscal  reformers.  This 
third,  and  in  my  opinion  most  practical,  point  can  also,  I  believe, 
be  established  as  the  capital  point  in  the  whole  discussion. 

A  man  may  decide  that  the  theory  of  Free  Trade  is  sound,  and 
the  abstract  arguments  in  favour  of  Protection  so  exceptional  as 
to  be  usually  unsound,  and  in  our  case  particularly  unsound. 
Any  man  who  advances  the  thesis  that  the  imtaxed  import  into 
a  realm  of  such  goods  as  can  be  manufactured  within  the  realm 
is  necessarily  of  advantage  to  the  realm  under  all  circumstances, 
will  find  himself  opposed  by  the  science  of  economics  which  can 
clearly  define  certain  conditions  under  which  the  taxation  of 
these  inqwrts  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  realm.  The  general 
formula  under  which  the  economic  doctrine  may  be  put  is  that 
free  exchange  tends  to  benefit  the  whole  of  the  area  over  which 
it  operates,  but  only  tends  to  benefit  it  so  far  as  total  wealth  is 
concerned;  its  action  may,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
demonstrably  does,  impoverish  one  portion  of  that  area  at  the 
expense  of  another  portion. 

In  other  words,  were  the  whole  world  to  be  one  State,  and 
were  the  Government  of  that  State  concerned  not  with  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  but  only  its  total  maximum  amount,  then, 
and  only  then,  would  a  universal  system  of  free  trade  be  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  strict  deduction  from  economic  principles.  But  if  (as 
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is  now  the  case)  separate  regions  with  separate  interests  are  self- 
governing  and  have  the  power  to  impose  restrictions  upon 
exchanges  taking  place  b(.‘twcen  themselves  and  other  self- 
governing  regions,  then  it  is  demonstrable  that  there  are  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  such  and  such  restrictions  tend  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  imposing  them. 

The  di.scussion  therefore  between  the  abstract  theory  of  Free 
Trade  and  the  abstract  theory  of  Protection  resolves  itself  with 
many  men  into  a  vain  logomachy,  or  an  even  vainer  counter- 
assertion  of  principle,  while  even  wise  men  can  only  use  it  as  a 
doubtful  instrument,  because  the  particular  cases  in  which,  upon 
the  pure  theory  of  economics,  either  the  untrammelled  type  of 
economics  I  have  postulated  or  the  protectionist  type  are  clearly 
applicable,  are  rare. 

More  obvious  and  much  more  used  is  the  second  method, 
wherein  argument  is  based  upon  results. 

Indeed,  at  the  present  moment,  those  who  would  guide  the 
electorate  are  mainly  occupied  either  (if  they  are  Free  Traders) 
in  pointing  out  the  vast  increase  of  our  own  trade  under  a  free 
trading  system,  or  (if  they  arc  Tariff  Reformers)  in  pointing  out 
the  vast  increase  of  the  wealth  and  trade  of  others  under  a 
protectionist  system. 

It  needs  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  general  statistics  to 
show  how  hopeless  is  this  “argument  from  results,”  and  what 
little  direction  it  can  give  to  a  man  who  merely  desires,  without 
partisan  bias,  to  arrive  at  a  fixed  conclusion  in  the  matter.  For 
example,  where  the  German  Empire,  before  it  determined  upon 
protective  tariffs,  annually  imported  some  T200  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  or  less,  and  exported  some  T150  wwth  or  less,  it  is 
now  importing  T450  and  exporting  T350.  This  enormous 
change,  this  vast  increase  of  foreign  trade,  has  taken  place  in 
a  generation,  and  has  proved  exactly  coincident  with  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  protectionist  system  averaging  little  short  of  20  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  imports  sidiject  to  duty. 

Again,  the  United  States  is  at  the  present  moment  annually 
importing  over  F‘200.000,000  worth  of  merchandise,  exporting 
well  over  -£300,000,000  worth  ;  and  this  vast  export  has  all  the 
appearance  of  increasing  to  £100,000,000.  It  is  already  nearer 
the  latter  than  the  former  figure. 

Here  again  the  enormous  expansion  of  foreign  trade  was  co¬ 
incident  with  a  protectionist  system.  For  though  Protection  in 
the  United  States  in  its  developed  form  is  a  decade  younger  than 
the  sjime  system  in  Germany,  it  is  remarkable  that  thirty  years 
ago  the  United  States,  with  a  tariff  designed  for  revenue  rather 
than  for  Protection,  was  imjxirting  less  than  £100,000,000  worth 
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of  goods  and  exporting  less  than  i;‘150,000,000.  There  is  no 
critic  perhaps  so  crude  or  so  ill-informed  but  will  be  at  once  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  criticism  of  such  statistics.  He  will  contrast  the 
increase  with  the  increase  of  population ;  he  will  speak  of  the 
proportionate  increase  of  domestic  production  and  of  wealth 
consumed  within  either  nation,  and  so  forth.  But  I  am  only 
here  pointing  out  that  mere  argument  from  results  is  inconclusive 
and  no  basis  for  a  policy.  If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  turn 
to  the  example  of  countries  whose  foreign  trade  is  based  upon  the 
very  opix)site  system. 

The  total  imports  into  Holland,  including  goods  in  transit,  at 
the  period  which  I  am  taking  as  the  origin  of  the  protectionist 
movement  in  other  countries,  was  more  than  fifty  and  less  than 
seventy  million  pounds  a  year.  The  total  tonnage  entering  Dutch 
ports  at  this  period  was  about  two  and  a  half  million  tons,  and 
the  population  was  four  millions.  A  generation  passes  in  this 
little  Free-Trade  country,  and,  quite  apart  from  a  gigantic  transit 
trade,  you  have  a  special  import  for  home  consumption  of  far 
over  T200,000,000,  and  an  export  of  domestic  production  but 
little  inferior  to  that  sum.  You  have  a  total  foreign  trade  of 
£400,000,000.  And  you  have  all  this  in  a  free-trading  country, 
where  a  generation  ago  you  used  to  have,  including  transit  trade, 
very  little  over  a  quarter  of  that  amount — or,  to  give  the  round 
figures,  where  a  generation  ago  you  could  write  70  for  total 
trade,  transit  and  all,  to-day  you  can  write  1,100!  And  the 
population  meanwhile  has  from  four  millions  increased  to  very 
nearly  six  millions,  while  the  total  tonnage  entering  Dutch  ports 
has  from  2J  million  that  it  was,  now  all  but  touched  fourteen 
millions. 

Those  who  would  argue  by  results  may  well  be  startled  at  such 
figures  in  connection  with  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
exemplifying  the  period  since  those  two  countries  adopted  the 
protectionist  system.  But  they  may  be  equally  astonished  with 
the  figures  I  have  given  with  regard  to  Holland  during  precisely 
the  same  period,  which  in  the  case  of  Holland  was,  and  is,  a 
period  of  Free  Trade. 

Or  consider  Belgium.  Belgium  is  a  country  with  a  system 
of  imports  freer  than  our  own.  We  pay  per  head  about  16s.  in 
import  duties.  Belgium  pays  much  less  than  half  and  not  much 
more  than  one-third  of  this  amount.  Again,  we  pay  in  import 
duties  somewhat  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  duty  upon  our  total 
import.  The  Belgians  do  not  pay  a  third  of  this.  Nevertheless, 
observe  what  in  this  extreme  of  Free  Trade  has  taken  place  in 
Belgium  during  the  period  of  which  I  speak — the  last  thirty  years, 
that  is,  during  which  the  decision  has  been  taken  by  certain 
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civilisations  to  adopt  a  highly  protectionist  system,  by  others  to 
remain  under  a  system  of  comparatively  free  international 
exchange.  Belgium  entered  that  iwriod  with  somewhat  over  five 
million  population;  she  has  now  over  seven  million.  Belgium 
at  that  time  imported  somewhat  over  ^950,000,000  worth ;  ex¬ 
ported  over  £40,000,000,  but  less  than  £50,000,000  worth.  In 
other  words,  her  total  foreign  trade,  apart  from  a  small  transit 
trade,  was  under  a  hundred  million.  Belgium  to-day,  her  transit 
trade  included,  is  handling  a  total  import  and  export  of  over 
£400,000,000.  And  even  if  her  transit  trade  be  excluded  (though 
she  is  making  upon  it  a  very  pretty  revenue) ,  her  purely  domestic 
im{X)rts  and  exports  alone  do  not  fall  far  short  of  £300,000,000, 
w’hile  the  tonnage  entering  her  jiorts,  though  it  has  not  touched 
fourteen  million,  has  passed  thirteen  million,  and  has  increased 
by  30  per  cent,  within  the  last  five  years. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  mere 
argument  by  results  will  not  solve  the  problem  for  us  in  this 
country — though  it  will  certainly  form  the  staple  of  political 
argument  at  the  moment  when  these  lines  appear.  There  is,  I 
maintain,  a  third  course  of  argument  which  should  carry  con¬ 
viction.  1  have  already  described  it  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  It  is  the  reply  to  the  question,  “Can  we  afford  the 
change? ” 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  there  are  within  this  kingdom  certain 
fields  of  industry  which  could  be  provoked  into  activity  by  Pro- 
tecticn,  as  by  Protection  other  fields  have  been  provoked  into 
activity  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany.  Can  we  afford 
the  revolution  in  our  economic  system  which  the  proposal  of 
fiscal  reform  involves? 

The  reply  to  that  question  is  of  much  more  imtwrtance  than 
abstract  arguments  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection,  and 
much  more  than  arguments  from  results. 

That  change  supposes,  roughly  speaking,  the  imjx)sition  of 
a  10  per  cent,  duty  upon  manufactured  goods,  and  in  the  case 
of  raw  materials  of,  I  suppose,  a  similar  duty,  but  with  prefer¬ 
ential  differentiation  in  favour  of  the  British  Empire. 

Now  let  us  first  ask  wdth  what  we  are  experimenting.  What 
is  the  volume  of  the  trade  we  are  doing?  What  is  the  mass 
with  whose  equilibrium  we  propose  to  tamper?  And  having 
briefly  stated  that,  let  us  compare  it  with  the  corresfwnding 
experiment  which  the  protectionist  countries  (as  they  now  are) 
made  xvhen  they  subjected  themselves  to  this  “Strain  of 
Transition.” 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate  the  consumable  values 
which  it  is  within  the  power  of  a  community  to  consume  within 
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a  year.  The  more  active  the  community  in  its  internal  exchanges, 
the  more  the  total  of  consumable  values  tends  to  be  exaggerated  ; 
but  those  who  have  fallen  most  easily  into  this  fallacy  of  counting 
the  internal  wealth  of  a  country  over  and  over  again  have  not 
exceeded  the  limit  of  two  thousand  million  for  our  total  income 
in  consumable  values  during  the  year. 

I  have  no  space,  nor  is  it  exactly  germane  to  my  subject  in 
this  essay,  to  point  out  my  reasons  for  believing  the  ordinary 
estimates  of  the  national  income  to  be  gravely  exaggerated.  I 
have  done  so  elsewhere.  But  while  on  the  one  hand  no  one 
would  seriously  put  a  figure  of  over  £2,000,000,000  (say,  £200  a 
vear  per  family)  as  the  maximum  of  the  national  income,  it  is 
equally  true  that  no  one  would  put  it  below  half  that  sum,  and 
even  £1,200,000,000  is  a  very  low  estimate.  Now  we  import  to 
the  amount,  calculated  at  the  point  of  importation,  of  something 
now  normally  above  £600,000,000.  It  was  just  above  that 
fipure  in  1906  ;  it  was  well  on  the  way  up  to  £700,000,000  in 
1907  :  it  was  only  just  below  that  figure  in  1908.  In  other  w'ords, 
our  imports  into  this  realm  may  represent  as  much  as  one-half 
of  the  total  consumable  values  with  which  we  can  deal ,  and  must 
represent  something  not  far  short  of  one-third.  I  repeat  my  own 
conviction  that  the  lesser,  not  the  higher,  estimate  of  national 
income  is  nearer  the  truth;  but  even  taking  the  higher  figure, 
our  imports  represent  one-third  or  so  of  the  consumable  values 
annually  at  our  service. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  well  aware  that  of  this 
huge  sum  a  large  proportion  is  not  retained  for  consumption  in 
the  country.  But  that  proportion,  though  large,  is  calculable, 
and  we  may  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  two-thirds 
at  least  is  imported  for  the  purposes  of  internal  consumption  and 
for  the  purposes  of  being  made  up  into  manufactures  which  are 
retained  within  the.se  islands.  Thus  of  our  total  imports  close 
upon  40  per  cent,  in  1907  and  1906  consisted  in  food,  drink,  and 
tobacco  certainly  consumed  here.  While  if  we  turn  to  other 
articles,  and  notably  to  raw  cotton,  wools,  hides,  and  wood 
imported,  we  shall  have  a  portion  retained  for  use  within  these 
islands  which  will  bring  the  total  up  to  certainly  the  two-thirds 
I  have  mentioned.  A  detailed  statement,  unsuitable  to  a  short 
article  such  as  this,  could  bring  the  proportion  up  to  three- 
fourths.  To  prove  this  high  proportion  would  need,  however, 
careful  statisties,  and  a  setting  off  of  the  increased  value  of  the 
manufactured  article  against  raw  materials  imported  for  the 
making  up  of  it.  I  will  not,  therefore,  assume  the  higher  but 
the  lower  figure,  and  say  that  we  are  dealing  in  this  country 
with  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  imports  from  abroad  represent 
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something  from  less  than  one-half  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  I 
total  economic  values  annually  consumable  by  the  inhabitants  ol  f 
the  country ;  while  if  we  only  consider  that  proportion  of  these  1 
imports  which  is  retained  in  some  form  for  consumption  within  ) 
the  realm,  xce  get  something  between  two-ninths  at  the  least 
and  three-eighths  at  the  most  to  represent  the  proportion  of 
imported  wealth  to  the  total  wealth  eonsumed. 

Now  let  this  proportion  be  clearly  understood.  From  about  a  ' 
quarter  to  about  a  third  of  all  the  consumable  values  of  this 
country  are  without  doubt  produced  outside  of  it.  I  jet  us  make 
a  rough  estimate,  and  that  at  the  lowest  rate,  and  say  generally 
that  for  £4  worth  of  goods  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  £1  comes  from  outside.  It  must  be  carefully  understood 
that  this  point  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  export  industry  of  the 
country.  I  am  speaking  of  the  income  alone  :  of  the  amount  of 
consumable  values  preserved  to  the  community.  Of  these  at 
the  very  least  one-fourth  and  possibly  nearly  one-third  were 
created  without  the  realm,  and  are  introduced  into  it  from 
overseas. 

It  may  not  be  generally  appreciated  how'  high  a  projwtion  this 
is.  It  could  be  exceeded,  of  course,  in  many  historical  examples. 
Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  for  that  matter  any  city  State 
that  possessed  little  agricultural  territory,  could  show  a  much 
higher  proportion.  But  for  a  nation  of  forty  million,  possessed 
of  many  and  varied  industries,  a  large  number  of  which  are 
agricultural,  it  has  perhaps  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  certainly  none  in  the  modern  world.  Even  supposing  that  a 
10  per  cent,  duty  imposed  upon  imports  could  he  so  imposed 
as  to  tax  nothing  but  internal  consumption,  that  tax  wmuld  still 
fall  upon  the  nation  in  the  proportion  of  a  tax  of  per  cent, 
upon  its  total  consumption.  But  the  tax  could  not  be  so  adjusted; 
it  would  fall  of  necessity  upon  the  whole  of  export  industry  as 
well,  for  it  would  fall  upon  the  material  of  production.  It  would 
fall  upon  this  material  to  some  extent  even  were  it  but  a  tax  on 
food.  It  would  fall  upon  it  far  more  when  it  appeared  as  a  tax 
upon  materials  used  in  industry.  In  other  words,  this  tax  would 
handicap  the  prime  cost  of  plant  and  therefore  eat  into  the  profits 
upon  the  articles  produced  by  that  plant,  and  to  that  extent 
handicap  the  exports  which  form  a  part  of  the  produce  of  that 
plant. 

But  here  again  the  question  arises  :  What  is  the  peculiar 
position  of  Britain?  Other  countries  fas  we  shall  presently  see) 
have  deliberately  increased  the  cost  of  their  plant  through  Pro¬ 
tection,  but  have  been  able  to  afford  this  because  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  borne  by  the  protected  internal  market  to  the  external 
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market,  where  they  w'ere  in  open  competition  with  Free-Trade 
countries.  Are  we  in  that  position?  What  proportion  does  our 
export— in  the  materials  which  we  export — bear  to  total  pro¬ 
duction?  This  question  cannot,  of  course,  be  fully  answered, 
for  it  involves  calculations  as  complex  and  perhaps  as  impossible 
of  final  solution  as  the  problem  of  total  national  income.  But  it 
can  be  answered  roughly.  We  export  more  than  one-third, 
perhaps  half,  of  our  final  values  in  textile  fabrics,  and  that 
third  brings  us  up  to,  say,  .^1 50 ,000 ,000.  Of  our  coal  we 
exjx)rt  also  about  one-third,  and  that  is  T40,000,000.  What 
proportion  of  our  total  consumable  values  produced  in  metal 
wo  export  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say,  for  this  is  a  class 
of  goods  which  increases  in  value  very  rapidly  in  the  last 
process  of  its  manufacture  ;  and  the  two  and  a  half  million 
pounds  of  cutlery  and  hardware,  the  close  upon  .^1 ,000 ,000 
of  surgical  and  scientific  instruments,  the  half  million  of 
agricultural  machinery,  the  ,T8,000,000  or  so  of  locomotives, 
the  other  -68,000,000  of  textile  machinery,  the  ^1 1,000 ,000 
(nearly)  of  unclassified  machinery,  the  ^62,000,000  (nearly)  of 
sewing  machines,  can  with  difficulty  be  compared  wuth  our  total 
production.  But  if  we  make  a  very  rough  calculation,  w’e  may 
say  that  w  hile  the  total  exports  of  British  produce  are  now  pass¬ 
ing,  now  falling  somewhat  short  of,  £400,000,000,  one-quarter 
of  this  vast  sum  may  roughly  be  put  down  to  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption  which  we  export  and  to  miscellanies,  three-quarters  to 
the  great  staples  of  metal  w’are,  coal,  and  textiles.  And  in  any 
case  we  are  exporting  what  is  certainly  not  far  short  of  a  quarter 
of  the  annual  values  consumable  in  this  island,  and  possibly  not 
far  short  of  a  third.  Here  again  is  a  position  the  like  of  which 
you  can  only  parallel  in  the  city  States  of  the  past.  It  has  no 
parallel  in  the  great  States  of  the  modern  wmrld. 

One  may  sum  the  whole  position  up  and  say  that  we  are  a 
nation  wffiich  for  every  £5  worth  of  goods  which  it  has  to  con¬ 
sume  certainly  gets  £1,  probably  30s.,  from  outside;  that, 
further,  we  are  a  nation  w’hich  for  every  £5  it  consumes  earns  at 
least  £1  of  that,  and  possibly  30s.  of  it,  by  the  export  of  goods. 

That  is  our  general  position  put  very  grossly  and  numerically. 
It  will  be  seen  in  a  moment  that  our  great  rivals  are  in  no  such 
position.  Still  less  w^ere  they  in  such  a  position  when  they  ex- 
t  perimented  with  their  tariffs  and  stood  “the  Strain  of 
^  Transition.” 

To  take  the  two  Protected  countries  with  wffiich  we  are  con¬ 
tinually  compared,  the  United  States  import  but  a  third  of  the 
I  values  that  we  import  :  they  import  that  inferior  amount  for  a 
I  population  perhaps  double  the  size  of  our  own.  It  is  difficult  for 
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US  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  total  consumable  values  i 
against  which  so  comparatively  small  an  imix)rt  is  to  be  con-  ! 
trasted,  especially  if  we  attempt  to  estimate  those  consumable  ' 


territory  of  the  United  States.  But  w’e  know'  that  America  is 


producing  two  and  a  half  tons  of  iron  to  our  one ;  that  she  is  | 
raising  more  coal  than  w'e  are ;  that  where  we  import  seven 
pounds  of  copper  ore  for  our  manufactures,  America  produces,  ' 
not  imports,  thirty-four;  that  where  w’e  import  six  gallons  of  , 
petroleum,  America  produces,  not  imports,  tw'enty-four ;  that 
seven  millions  of  silver  and  fifteen  of  gold  are  of  her  own  pro¬ 
duction  ;  that  she  can  discover  upon  her  territory  twelve  times 
the  lead  that  we  have,  and  that  w'e  are  compelled  to  imjwt  that 
material  to  the  tune  of  four  millions,  where  America  finds  it 
upon  her  owm  soil  to  the  amount  of  six  millions.  Where  w'e  are  i 
compelled  to  import  a  load  of  wmod,  America  does  not  import, 
but  produces  four  such  loads.  We  know'  that  that  nation  has  ten 
times  as  many  horses  as  we  have,  six  times  as  many  cattle,  twice 
as  many  sheep,  fourteen  times  as  many  pigs  ;  w'e  know  that  where  | 

we  can  grow'  a  penny’s  w'orth  of  wheat  she  can  grow'  a  shilling’s 
worth;  that  she  reaps  five  times  our  harvest  of  oats,  and  three 
times  our  harvest  of  barley.  Where  w'e  are  compelled  to  import  I 
maize  to  the  amount  of  over  w'orth  for  each  family  in  the 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  does  not  import  but  grow's  double 
the  amount  w'e  use.  Both  countries  handle  much  the  same 
w'eight  of  raw'  cotton  in  their  mills,  but  the  United  States  need 
not  import  a  pound  of  it.  We  must  import  the  w'hole.  Both 
handle  much  the  same  amount  of  w'ool,  but  where  we  must  import 
seven  or  eight  pounds  to  every  one  w'e  produce,  the  United  States 
produces  more  than  seven  or  eight  to  one  that  w'e  must  import. 
We  must  import  the  tw'enty  millions’  w'orth  of  sugar  that  we 
use  ;  they,  though  they  import  sixteen  million  pounds’  worth, 
are  able  to  produce  half  as  much  again.  And  finally,  even  in  such 
an  article  as  tobacco,  the  United  States  can  produce  ^10,000,000 
worth  more  than  it  imports,  wdiile  w'e  must  import  every  ounce 
of  ours,  and  do  not  pay  for  it  less  than  £4,000,000 ;  in  some  years 
for  not  less  than  £5,000,000. 

A  summary  such  as  this,  including  all  the  great  staples  of 
w'ealth,  is  sufficient  to  show'  the  stupendous  contrast  betw'een  the 
tw'o  communities.  The  one  might  not  only  trifle  with  its  imports, 
it  might  suppress  them  altogether  and  yet  remain  immensely 
w'ealthy ;  the  other  draws  the  w'hole  of  its  life  from  the  come  and 
go  of  its  oversea  trade.  And  when  w'e  ask,  in  view'  of  that 
contrast,  the  question  I  have  put  at  the  head  of  these  notes, 
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“Can  we  afford  it?”  it  is  evident  that  the  reply  we  have  to  give 
for  this  country  bears  no  relation  that  could  be  given  by  an 
American  statesman  with  regard  to  his  own. 

The  contrast  with  the  German  Emfnre  is  of  course  less  remark¬ 
able,  but  even  in  this  case  it  can  be  seen  with  what  much  larger 
interests  we  are  tampering  when  we  propose  a  change  in  our 
system  of  imports  than  our  neighbours  yvould  be,  and  how  much 
harder  for  us  would  be  ‘‘the  Strain  of  Transition.”  For  a  popu¬ 
lation  half  as  large  again  as  our  own,  the  German  Emfure  im- 
jwrts  about  two-thirds  in  value  of  what  we  import.  Proportion¬ 
ately,  therefore,  the  imports  of  Germany  are  less  than  half  our 
own;  and  when  we  come  to  the  great  staples  of  production,  the 
main  articles  upon  which  the  w'ealth  of  a  European  nation 
depends,  we  find  that  the  German  people,  estimated  uf>on  this 
standard,  though  they  raise  in  coal  of  all  kinds  less  than  half  of 

■  what  we  do,  though  they  handle  cotton  and  w'ool  in  smaller 
-  amounts  than  ourselves,  and  though  their  fishing  industry  is 

■  but  a  trifle  compared  with  our  ten  millions,  yet  have  over  us 
i  in  the  production  of  staples  of  wealth  many  advantages.  They 
1  have  under  wheat  four  times  our  acreage,  more  than  double  our 
’  acreage  of  barley,  much  more  than  double  our  acreage  of  oats; 
j  they  grow  eight  to  nine  times  the  amount  of  potatoes,  and  the 

land  under  wood  is  from  ten  to  twelve  times  the  amount  of 
ours.  What  is  far  more  important  than  its  area  is  the  fact  that 
the  woodlands  are  carefully  administered  for  profit.  What  this 
means  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  these  two 
'  industrial  nations  the  one,  Germany,  suffices  to  itself  in  this 
material,  the  other,  Britain,  has  to  obtain  from  overseas  an 
\  amount  not  far  short  of  thirty  millions.  Allowing  for  the  differ- 
ence  in  population,  we  may  say  that  in  this  particular  the 
[  German  Empire  can  provide  itself  with  an  article  which,  could 
^  it  only  obtain  it  through  exchange,  it  would  have  to  purchase 
at  an  expense  of  .£45,000, 000.  Or.  again,  put  in  amount  per 
head,  our  industrial  and  domestic  life  demands  an  expense  of 
;  £3  per  family  in  this  material ,  w’hich  we  must  obtain  from  abroad. 

The  German  Empire  has  double  our  number  of  horses,  nearly 
double  our  number  of  cattle,  five  and  six  times  our  number  of 
swine;  she  is  on  the  way  to  double  our  production  of  iron  (by 
the  last  figures  she  w'as  2'>utting  out  five  tons  to  our  three).  As 
to  sugar,  in  which  material  our  domestic  and  industrial  life 
^  demands  £20,000,000  worth,  or  £2  per  family — all  obtained  from 
j  abroad — Germany  produces  the  whole  required  for  her  much 
i  larger  population,  and  is  able  to  export  to  this  country 
;  £10.000,000  worth  over  and  above  what  she  herself  consumes. 

I  So  much  for  the  more  numerical  contrast.  We  have  seen  that. 
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generally  speaking,  of  tEe  two  Protected  nations  with  which 
we  are  compared,  and  which  we  are  asked  to  copy  by  a  violent 
transition  from  our  present  fiscal  system,  one,  America,  has 
a  vast  basis  of  w^ealth  virtually  independent  of  imports— which 
are  but  a  sixth  in  proportion  to  our  own — the  other,  Germany 
with  imports  one-half  in  proportion  to  our  own,  is  still,  in  one 
after  another  of  the  great  staples,  productively  greatly  our 
superior. 

When  we  turn  not  to  the  mere  quantities  but  to  the  character 


of  the  imports,  the  contrast  between  our  position  and  theirs  *1 
becomes  still  more  striking.  In  the  necessities  of  life  Germany  I 
can  support  her  population.  She  imports,  indeed,  about  one-  1 
tenth  of  the  necessaries  she  consumes,  but  that  margin  is  | 
dependent  upon  her  increasing  wealth.  If  by  some  accident  that  I 
tenth  could  not  be  imported,  the  German  Empire  would  still  1 
remain  a  wealthy  and  a  prosperous  State,  suffering  but  a  slight  1 
strain  in  the  necessity  of  producing  a  small  proportional  fraction  1 
more  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  With  the  United  States  this  I 
is  still  more  strikingly  the  case.  If  we  except  coffee  to  the  p 


amount  of  about  -CIO', 000 ,000,  and  sugar  to  the  amount 
of  ,^16,000,000,  no  great  staple  of  domestic  consumption  [| 
necessarily  depends  upon  imjwt.  The  ordinary  life  of  the 
people,  the  ordinary  habits  to  which  a  certain  expenditure 
has  come  to  be  attached,  would  proceed  (with  the  exception  of 
these  two  articles),  almost  unaffected  by  a  sudden  restriction  of 
import. 

If,  passing  from  absolute  necessities  or  articles  of  habitual  daily 
consumption  common  to  the  whole  population  in  the  way  of  I 
food,  we  turn  to  clothing,  the  same  truth  is  apparent.  The 
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United  States  needs  no  wool  from  without,  no  raw  cotton  from 
without.  In  the  matter  of  building  materials,  she  produces  her 
own  iron  from  her  own  soil ;  she  produces  her  own  wood. 

Germany,  though  not  so  favourably  situated  in  this  regard, 
is  more  favourably  situated  than  ourselves.  The  German  Empire 
must  get  its  cotton  from  outside,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
its  wool.  But  it  can  find  its  own  hides  for  leather,  its  own  wood 
for  building,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  ore  which  it  makes 
up  into  manufactured  metal.  If  we  contrast  this  state  of  things 
wdth  our  own  imports,  we  find,  to  begin  wdth,  that  food,  drink, 
and  tobacco — that  is,  common  articles  of  daily  consumption  among 
the  whole  of  the  population — amount  to  four-tenths  of  the  total 
of  imports  reserved  for  consumption  wdthin  the  island;  and, 
what  is  more,  we  find  that  that  enormous  figure  is  made  up  of 
larger  and  larger  fractions  almost  in  proportion  to  the  necessity 
of  the  article  concerned,  wheat,  flour,  and  maize,  of  course, 
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leading.  We  further  find  that  this  proportion  does  not  materially 
change  from  year  to  year;  it  is  a  proportion  which  could,  of 
course,  he  made  larger  did  one  have  recourse  to  special  pleading, 
did  one  exclude  all  fo''ms  of  re-export  from  the  total  of  imports, 
and  did  one  include  that  proportion  of  imported  oils  and  fats 
(these  materials  account  for  5  pcu*  cent,  of  our  whole  imports) 
which  finds  its  way  into  food ;  but,  in  a  rough  calculation,  40  per 
cent,  very  well  represents  that  proportion  of  our  imjxirts  which 
represents  the  daily  food  of  the  people. 

This  proportion  is  sufiiciently  striking. 

When  we  turn  to  the  proportion  of  imports  absolutely  necessary 
to  our  industries,  we  find  sometliing  almost  equally  striking. 
Like  Germany,  but  unlike  the  L'nited  States,  we  must  import 
all  our  cotton.  Like  Germany,  but  unlike  the  United  States, 
we  must  import  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  raw  wool.  But 
apart  from  those  two  staples,  in  which  Germany  is  at  an  equal 
disadvantage  wdth  us,  in  all  the  other  main  branches  of  raw 
materials  Germany,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  presents  a 
striking  contrast  in  this  regard.  Germany,  producing  five  tons 
of  iron  to  our  three,  needs  to  im^xirt  hardly  any  more  foreign 
iron  ore  than  we  do.  Wood,  as  we  have  seen,  she  can  find  at 
home,  where  we  must  find  from  abroad  £30,000,000  worth. 
Sugar  she  can  make  at  home  in  a  quantity  beyond  her  needs ; 

||  we  must  inqxirt  £20,000,000  w’orth  of  it.  Where  Germany 
needs  £4,000,000  worth  of  foreign  hides,  w^e  need  nearly 
111,000,000.  Most  significant  of  all,  it  is  our  main  export,  an 
export  which  accounts  for  one-third  of  our  foreign  manufactured 
trade,  that  is  most  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  supply  of 
raw  material — to  wdt,  cotton. 

The  rough  statistics  given  above  must  convince  any  general 
appreciator  of  our  industrial  position  that  an  attempt  to  change 
—an  attempted  transition  to  another  basis  of  international  trade 
—must  necessarily  be  made  in  our  case  at  a  far  greater  risk  than 
a  similar  experiment  undertaken  by  either  of  our  two  great 
rivals;  but  the  argument  so  presented  becomes  indefinitely 
stronger  when  we  consider  what  the  position  of  the  I'nited 
States  and  of  the  German  Empire  were  wdth  regard  to  inter¬ 
national  trade  at  the  moment  when  they  undertook  the  risk  of 
establishing  a  protective  system.  It  is  in  these  last  statistics, 
I  think,  that  the  strongest  argument  of  all  will  be  found. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  we  have  seen,  form  a  com¬ 
munity  which  obtains  certainly  a  fifth,  and  possibly  a  quarter, 
of  its  annual  consumable  values  from  outside.  They  form  a 
community  in  which  every  industry  capable  of  producing  goods 
for  export  is  organised  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity  for  the  purpose 
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of  earning  this  enormous  proportion  of  imported  wealth.  What 
was  the  position  of  the  United  States  and  of  Germany  when  t/iej 
underwent  “the  Strain  of  Transition”  from  comparatively  free 
imports  to  a  protective  system? 

Germany,  when  it  was  upon  the  eve  of  deciding  to  transform 
itself  into  the  protectionist  industrial  State  it  has  to-day  become 
had  a  population  about  equal  to  that  which  we  now  have  in  these 
islands.  Its  total  imports,  however,  were  less  than  a  third  of 
what  our  imports  are  to-day.  And  that  third  consisted  not  of 
raw  materials,  the  essentials  of  industry,  nor  of  food,  which  mav 
properly  be  regarded  as  a  raw  material,  the  essential  of  industn-. 
There  were  some  two  million  hundredweight  of  cotton  (a  tenth 
of  what  England  is  imj^rting  to-day) ;  of  grain  the  German 
Empire  was  importing  not  one-fifth  of  w^hat  we  import ;  of  wool 
jK'rhaps  one-seventh ;  of  hides  about  one-half.  With  the  United 
States  the  argument  is,  of  course,  still  stronger.  The  change  came 
in  the  United  States  ten  years  later  than  it  did  in  Germany.  The 
experiment  was  played  upon  a  population,  roughly  speaking,  half 
as  large  again  as  our  own  to-day.  Yet  for  this  population  the  total 
imports  were  but  one-fifth  of  what  our  imports  are  to-day.  They 
were  proportionately,  therefore,  less  than  one-seventh  of  ours, 
and  of  those  imports  food  and  raw  material  amounted  to  less  than 
£70,000,000.  Nor  does  this  way  of  stating  the  case  by  any  i 
means  give  my  argument  its  full  strength.  For  though  America  li! 
was  importing  food  and  raw  material  to  this  small  amount,  she 
could  perfectly  well  at  that  moment  have  denied  herself  the  whole 
of  the  first  category  (with  the  exception  of  sugar  and  coffee)  and 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  second  category ,  and  have  remained  | 
as  wealthy  a  nation  as  before.  At  the  moment  when  the  United  ( 
States  was  importing  food  and  raw  material  to  the  small  amount 
mentioned,  they  were  also  exporting  £100,000,000  worth  ot 
bread-stuffs,  meat,  tobacco,  and  cotton  alone,  quite  apart  from 
all  other  forms  of  raw  material  or  quasi-raw  material,  such  as 
oils,  minerals,  (tc. 

One  may  sum  up  the  whole  argument  as  follows  :  Great  Britam 
is  asked  to  play  a  certain  experiment  with  her  import  trade  which 
experiment  must  (it  is  admitted)  disorganise  that  trade,  re¬ 
arrange  all  the  values  based  upon  it,  and  diminish  here,  increase 
there,  the  various  forms  of  internal  production  which  are  also 
based  iqx)n  it.  She  is  asked  to  play  this  experiment  in  imitation 
of  two  societies,  the  United  States  and  Germany,  which  under¬ 
went  the  strain  of  such  a  transition,  the  one  thirty,  the  other 
forty  years  ago,  successfully  stood  that  strain,  and  have  increased 
their  industrial  powder  largely  since  they  tried  the  experiment. 

Without  mentioning  the  fact  that  other  communities  under  a 
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consistent  system  of  low  tariffs  have  increased  their  wealth  in 
an  even  greater  proportion  during  the  same  period,  one  may 
contrast  the  amount  and  the  nature  of  English  imports  with 
those  of  German  and  American  imports  at  the  present  moment, 
and  decide  that  the  amount  alone  of  British  import  makes  the 
experiment  exceedingly  perilous,  while  the  nature  of  that  import 
makes  it  more  perilous  still ;  and  one’s  conclusion  in  this  respect 
is  immensely  strengthened  by  considering  the  insignificance  of 
the  import  trade  in  the  case  of  Germany  and  the  United  States 
when  their  experiment  was  tried,  coupled  with  the  nature  of 
the  import  in  either  case. 

In  general,  quite  apart  from  the  more  practical  but  less  reason¬ 
able  “argument  from  results,”  one  may  justly  contend  that  the 
vast  industrial  expenditure  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  has 
made  it  very  difficult  for  any  nation ,  protectionist  or  Free-Trade , 
to  stand  a  “  Strain  of  Transition  ”  which  some  of  them  could  have 
stood,  and  did  stand,  at  the  origins  of  the  movement;  and  one 
may  say  that,  of  all  industrial  communities,  ours,  from  the  amount 
and  nature  of  its  im}X)rts,  is  the  least  fitted  to  stand  such  a  strain. 

Hilaire  Belloc. 


THE  PEEKS  AS  DEMOCRATS. 


The  Constitution  is  on  trial.  As  I  write,  the  jury  of  the  nation 
is  considering  its  verdict,  and  in  a  few  days  the  cause  celehre, 
Lords  versus  Commons,  will  have  been  decided.  The  peers  broke 
w'ith  precedent  and  took  the  “revolutionary  step”  of  referring 
a  Ehnance  Bill  to  the  people.  The  Commons  disputed  their 
right,  and  reluctantly  became  parties  to  the  action.  But  it  is  to 
be  for  the  last  time.  The  Radicals  have  had  enough  of  it.  A 
Chamber  which  dares  to  appeal  from  them  to  the  people  from 
whom  they  are  supposed  to  derive  their  authority,  must  go— 
always  supposing  the  people  should  give  them  the  necessary 
new  lease  of  official  life.  The  Lords,  they  say,  are  out  of  touch 
with  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  time.  They  are  a  privileged 
body.  They  have  presumed  ui)on  powers  which  exist  but  must 
not  be  exercised.  Progress,  whatever  that  may  mean,  is 
impossible  if  this  hereditary  pretension  is  to  stand.  That  the 
peers  have  not  rejected  a  measure  which  they  could  not  in 
conscience  be  exjxmted  to  endorse  ;  that  they,  the  assumed  enemies 
of  the  }X!ople,  should  have  insisted  on  consulting  the  people,  is 
too  much  for  the  Radical-Socialist  mind.  If  ever  a  privileged 
body  took  a  step  which  should  commend  itself  to  the  opposing 
force  it  surely  is  this.  Why  object?  Obviously,  if  the  Lords 
are  beaten — and  they  took  the  risk  well  knowing  what  the 
consequences  of  defeat  must  be — then  the  way  will  be  clear  for 
all  Radical-Socialist  schemes.  The  dreams  of  the  visionary  will 
indeed  have  come  wdthin  the  compass  of  practical  politics. 

The  peers,  as  a  matter  of  sober  fact,  have  proved  themselves 
much  better  democrats  than  any  member  of  the  Government  or 
of  the  Government  majority.  They  are  prepared  to  abide  by  the 
will  of  the  ]>eople  as  it  may  be  declared  at  the  jwlls  in  this 
January,  1910.  They  were  not  prepared  to  accept  without 
inquiry  the  Radical-Socialist  pretence  in  1909  at  interpreting  the 
will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  1906.  Could  resolution  more 
democratic  than  that  be  taken?  And  why  in  the  name  of 
democracy  should  the  Lords  pass  such  a  Budget  as  that  of  1909 
without  taking  the  view  of  less  partial  judges  than  Mr.  Asquith, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  Air.  Winston  Churchill?  It  was  aimed 
at  interests  which  the  Radical-Socialist  hates,  always  has  hated, 
always  will  hate.  Landowmers  and  licence-holders  are  his  peculiar 
aversions.  If  in  the  process  of  crushing  both  he  crushed 
others  innocent  of  any  offence  which  could  be  brought 
home  to  either,  wKat  matter?  The  State  wrould  come  into 
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its  own  the  more  quickly.  On  the  showing  of  those  twin 
exponents  of  vituperative  statesmanship,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  Lords  threw’  out  the  Budget  because 
it  touched  their  pockets  and  their  privileges.  To  put  the  action 
of  the  peers  on  the  low’est  ground  of  self-interest,  why  should 
they  not  defer  the  passage  of  a  measure  w’hich  hits  them 
financially  as  w’ell  as  others?  A  cardinal  principle  of  democracy 
IS  that  there  shall  be  no  taxation  without  representation,  and 
that  the  people  alone  shall  tax  the  people.  Judge  the  Lords  by 
that  principle.  They  are  called  upon  by  the  Commons,  as  they 
have  been  called  upon  again  and  again  recently,  to  pass  a  financial 
measure  aimed  avowedly  at  themselves.  They  are  to  endorse, 
without  a  voice  in  the  matter,  the  financial  expedients  devised 
by  their  enemies,  and  if  they  dare  say  that  the  measure  is  unfair, 
is  bad  economy,  and  at  least  should  be  sanctioned  first  by  the 
nation,  they  are  told  they  are  acting  unconstitutionally.  When 
the  people  are  content  to  tax  themselves,  it  would  be  pre^wsterous 
for  the  Lords  to  refuse  to  acquiesce,  even  though  they  felt  that 
the  tax  were  unwdse.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  taxation  of  the 
Lords  at  the  bidding  of  any  demagogue  w’ho  may  hold  office  ,  it  is 
surely  more  than  flesh  and  blood,  blue  or  otherwise,  can  be 
expected  to  stand. 

Think  of  the  absurd  position  in  w’hich  the  peers  are  placed. 
Five-sixths  of  them  are  among  the  best  intellects  in  the  land. 
The  debate  on  the  Budget  w’as  the  answ’er  to  their  most  uncom¬ 
promising  critics.  It  had  weight,  dignity,  knowledge,  eloquence, 
experience,  reason  behind  it  to  an  extent  which  the  most  thorough- 
paced  advocate  of  the  Commons’  supremacy  would  hardly  claim 
for  the  shifts  and  excitements  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Lower 
House.  A  peer  may  be  in  the  House  of  Lords  because  he  is  the 
descendant  of  someone  ennobled  long  ago  :  his  descent  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  proof  that  he  is  not  better  fitted  to  gauge  the  needs  of  a 
State  and  the  interests  of  a  people  than  the  man  whose  associa¬ 
tions  have  been  those  of  the  cottage  or  the  w’orkroom.  Other 
peers  are  there  as  the  reward  of  public  service  or  of  merit ;  others 
again  have  been  made  peers  because  they  w’cre  able  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  party  funds,  and  as  the  Liberals  themselves 
have  made  more  peers  than  their  opponents  in  the  last  seventy 
or  eighty  years,  the  chances  are  that  a  careful  investigation 
would  show  that  Radical  money  for  party  purposes  has  purchased 
more  elevations  than  Tory.  It  matters  little  how  they  got  there  ; 
the  effect  is  the  same.  Directly  they  are  made  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  they  are  subject  to  disabilities  in  the  common¬ 
wealth — disabilities  w’hich  the  meanest  and  least  worthy  of 
the  community  who  cannot  call  himself  a  peer  does  not  suffer. 
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Imagine  a  man  like  Mr.  John  Morley  being  made  Lord  Morley 
of  Blackburn,  and  then  being  told  that  in  return  for  the  privi- 
leges  of  the  peerage  he  must  give  up  the  precious  privilege  of 
ordinary  citizenship.  A  peer’s  solitary  chance  of  making  his 
influence  on  legislation  felt  is  to  speak  and  vote  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  His  political  rights  are  controlled  in  a  way  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  veriest  tub-thumper  and  dema¬ 
gogue.  When  an  election  is  taking  place,  all  peers  are  bound 
and  gagged  :  they  must  not  vote,  they  must  not  speak.  And 
now  they  arc  told  that  they  must  not  even  exercise  their 
rights  in  Parliament  itself.  As  Lord  Curzon  said  at  Brighton, 
“The  idea  that  a  peer’s  mouth  might  be  open  as  wide  as  he  liked 
up  to  a  certain  date,  but  from  the  issue  of  the  writs  was  to  be 
shut  like  a  clasp,  w’as  an  obsolete  idea  which  was  doomed  soon 
to  disappear.’’  This  antiquated  custom  may  be  a  compliment  in 
its  w^ay  to  the  influence  of  the  peers,  but  it  is  what  Lord  Curzon 
calls  it — arbitrary  and  absurd. 

From  the  Eadical  point  of  view  it  is  one  of  our  ancient  customs 
that  it  would  possibly  be  well  to  preserve.  In  the  preliminary 
skirmishes  of  the  present  campaign  the  peers  took  to  the  platform 
in  unusual  numbers.  They  faced  the  music  of  mob  organisation 
with  a  frank  determination  to  place  their  case  before  the  people 
in  entire  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  Lord 
Lansdowme’s  motion  on  the  Finance  Bill.  If  at  times  they  added 
distinctly  to  the  gaiety  and  wit  of  meetings,  they  showed  them¬ 
selves  quite  equal  to  holding  their  own  against  all  save  the  most 
resourceful  and  experienced  of  platform  orators.  Peers  like  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Milner,  Lord  Rothschild  are 
exceptional  men  ;  it  is  men  like  Lord  Hardwicke  who  show  the 
latent  and  wholly  native  quality  which  has  to  be  reckoned  with 
whenever  the  peers  are  permitted  to  take  up  the  democratic  rdlc. 
Rome  of  our  democrats  will  find  in  noble  lords  rivals  of  no  mean 
calibre ;  not  men  wdio  tickle  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  to  catch 
votes,  but  men  who  are  prepared  to  take  the  common  judgment 
when  facts  and  reasons  have  been  properly  set  forth.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  faced  the  hecklers  of  Brixton,  and  Brixton  voted 
Unionist.  “It  is  an  essential  principle  of  democracy  that  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  carried  on  with  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Unfortunately  in  practice  this  ideal  is  unattainable,’’  wTites  Lord 
Robert  Cecil. ^  The  Lords  may  at  least  claim  that  they  have  taken 
a  course  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  ideal. 

The  case  against  the  peers  rests  upon  an  ordinance  almost 
as  antiquated;  certainly  as  anachronistic,  assume  of  their  so-called 
privileges.  No  one  is  so  keen  as  your  modern  Radical  on  “ancient 

(1)  The  “Saturday”  Handhooh. 
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lights  ”  when  they  seem  to  afford  a  pretext  for  his  own  privileges  : 
none  so  ready  to  denounce  them  when  he  wishes  to  erect  some 
structure  in  his  own  interests.  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  one  of  the  most 
level-headed,  sober,  and  patriotic  of  Radical  writers,  takes  an 
extract  from  a  speech  by  Pitt,  the  great  commoner,  and  makes 
it  the  text  for  an  article  ^  on  wdiat  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  calls 
“the  exorbitant  action  of  the  Lords  within  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution  as  understood  by  our  fathers.”  Pitt  asserted  that 
taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative  ixjwer.  ‘‘The 
taxes  are  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  Commons  alone.  The 
concurrence  of  the  peers  and  the  Crown  to  a  tax  is  only  necessary 
to  clothe  it  with  the  form  of  law\”.  Pitt  was,  of  course,  merely 
summarising  the  well-known  resolutions  of  the  Commons,  one 
of  1671  which  said — 

That  in  all  aids  given  to  the  King  by  the  Commons  the  rate  and  tax 
ought  not  to  be  altered  by  the  Lords. 

the  other  of  1678 — 

That  all  aids  and  supplies,  and  aids  to  his  Majesty  in  Parliament,  are  the 
sole  gift  of  the  Commons ;  and  all  Bills  for  the  granting  of  any  such  aids  and 
supplies  ought  to  begin  with  the  Commons ;  and  that  it  is  the  undoubted  and 
sole  right  of  the  Commons  to  direct,  limit,  and  appoint  in  such  Bills  the 
ends,  purposes,  considerations,  conditions,  limitations,  and  qualifications  of 
such  grants,  which  ought  not  to  be  changed  in -the  Lords. 

The  condition  of  things  to  which  that  resolution  applied,  the 
condition  of  things  nearly  a  century  later  which  Pitt  had  in  mind, 
was  vastly  different  from  the  condition  of  things  which  obtains 
to-day.  The  Commons  took  their  stand  on  their  right  to  tax 
themselves,  and  denied  the  Lords  the  right  to  any  voice  in  the 
aids  which  they  ‘‘cheerfully  granted”  to  the  sovereign.  By  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  great  change  had  come  over 
the  relations  of  Lords  and  Commons.  In  early  days — for 
instance,  in  the  ‘‘Statutum  de  Tallagio  non  concebendo  ”  of 
Edward  I. — the  King  undertook  that  ‘‘no  tallage  or  aid  shall  be 
levied  without  the  goodwill  and  assent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops » 
earls,  barons,  knights,  burgesses  and  other  freemen  of  the  land.” 
As  feudalism  lost  ground,  the  Commons  began  to  assert  what 
they  conceived  to  be  their  special  rights,  and  they  were  gradually 
successful  in  conflicts  wdth  the  peers,  wdiether  it  was  a  question 
of  a  controverted  election  or  of  interference  in  elections."  The 
Petition  of  Rights  in  its  preamble  recites  the  Statute  of  Tallagio, 
and  his  Majesty’s  subjects  ‘‘humblie  pray  that  no  man  hereafter 

(1)  Contemporary  Review,  January,  1910. 

(2)  The  story  has  been  admirably  and  concisely  told  by  Mr.  Edward  Porritt 
in  his  Unreformed  House  of  Commons. 
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be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax 
01  suchlike  charge  without  common  consent  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.”  And  this  was  a  joint  petition  by  Lords  Spiritual 
Temporal,  and  Commons.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  time  was 
that  men  should  be  allowed  to  tax  themselves  :  the  Commons 
quite  properly  would  not  allow’  the  Lords  to  interfere  with  any 
bill  affecting  the  people’s  purse,  hut  equally  they  seem  to  have 
made  no  attempt  to  tax  the  Lords.  The  question  turns  on  the 
initiation  or  modification  of  financial  measures.  “The  Lords 
could  not  be  taxed  without  their  consent,”  says  ]Mr.  Porritt, 
“but  they  could  not  direct  the  course  of  taxation.”  There  is  no 
pretence  to-day  that  they  should  do  the  latter,  though  there  is 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  to  do  the  former.  If 
the  Lords  had  thrown  out  any  section  of  the  Budget  which 
bears  upon  themselves  they  might  have  raised  a  storm  because 
they  had  dared  to  amend  a  Money  Bill  :  they  would  have  been 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  birthright  of  every  Briton— to  grant 
taxes  in  his  own  wmy  at  his  own  expense  through  his  elected 
representatives  for  the  service  of  the  State.  They  have  never 
given  up  the  power  of  amendment,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in 
1861;  and  circumstances  might  arise — surely  such  circumstances 
as  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  admittedly  novel 
and  far-reaching  proposals  of  the  Budget — w’hen  it  might  be 
necessary  to  reassert  their  privilege.  “In  my  opinion,”  said  Mr. 
Gladstone,  “the  House  of  Commons  would  be  very  much  safer 
if  the  Lords  did  claim  and  exercise  the  power  of  amendment  than 
it  would  be  if,  without  recognising  the  power  of  amendment,  it 
continued  to  send  up  its  finances  piecemeal.” 

The  pother  of  the  platform  must  be  judged  by  history;  the 
future  of  the  Upper  House  determined  by  its  past.  Not  for  the 
first  time  are  the  Lords  threatened  with  extinction  or  reduction  to 
the  status  of  a  debating  society.  Their  record  is  treated  as  though 
it  were  one  alternating  between  bluster  and  blue  funk.  They  are 
called  reactionaries  at  one  time",  poltroons  at  another.  They  stood 
ill  the  way  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  until  the  King  intervened, 
and  they  were  unwise,  no  doubt,  not  to  do  then  w’hat  they 
have  done  ever  since — ascertain  the  views  of  the  ixiople,  and, 
if  adverse  to  themselves,  accept  what  they  did  not  approve  with 
as  good  a  grace  as  they  could  command.  There  is  in  the  speeches 
of  to-day  against  the  hereditary  legislator  an  amusing  echo  of  the 
’eighties,  when  the  Lords  refused  to  allow  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
enfranchise  the  agricultural  labourers  until  he  introduced  a 
Redistribution  Bill.  To-day  Mr.  Lloyd  George  boasts  of  his 
thousand-year-old  ancestry;  in  1884,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
in  his  attacks  on  the  Lords,  boasted  that  his  line  of  descent  was 
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as  proud  as  any  baron’s.  The  note  then  and  now  is  pretty  much 
that  sounded  by  Millbank,  the  merchant  prince  of  the  County 
Palatine,  in  his  talk  with  Coningsby.  “Dukes  and  earls,  indeed ! 
Ancient  lineage !  I  never  heard  of  a  peer  with  an  ancient 
lineage.  The  real  old  families  of  the  country  are  to  be  found 
among  the  peasantry.  Ancient  lineage  was  wiped  out  by  the 
Wars  of  the  Eoses.  The  House  of  Commons  is  a  more  aristocratic 
body  than  the  House  of  Lords  ’’ — and  so  on  through  page  after 
page  of  Disraeli’s  exquisite  satire.  On  the  other  side,  the  most 
effective  answer  to  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  may  be  found  in  the 
speeches  of  Lord  Randolph,  who  told  the  Radical  Party  that  they 
were  outraged  and  indignant  because  the  Tories  had  adopted  as 
their  motto  “Api^eal  to  the  People”  and  were  taken  at  their 
word  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  abolition  of  the  hereditary 
principle  w’as  voted  by  bodies  so  important  as  the  Trade  Union 
Congress.  As  Lord  Randolph  remarked,  that  would  involve 
“the  downfall  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  England.”  What  he 
said  then  a  good  many  have  had  occasion  to  say  since  January, 
1906  :  the  House  of  Lords  is  “the  only  guarantee  for  the  preserx^a- 
I  tion  of  British  liberty.”  Air.  Gladstone  would  have  liked  the 

(Radicals  to  go  to  the  country  against  the  Lords  in  1893 ;  the 
Radicals  knew*  better.  When  they  did  go,  twn  years  later,  they 
were  sent  into  opposition,  and  remained  there  for  a  wdiole  decade, 
i  The  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  the  Lords  threw  out,  itself  contained 

I  the  Lords’  justification  in  its  provision  of  a  Second  Chamber  in- 

t  tended,  as  Air.  Gladstone  said,  to  present  an  undoubted  and 

unquestionable  security  against  hasty  legislation.  “It  interposes 

ia  certain  period  of  time  and  gives  opportunity  for  reflection  and 
for  full  consideration.”  The  House  of  Lords  have  done  no  more. 

I  Talk  of  the  Liberal  measures  they  have  thrown  out  is  little  better 

j  than  gas  for  purposes  of  rhetorical  explosion.  They  passed 

I  hundreds  of  measures  sent  up  by  the  Commons  during  the  last 

I  four  years,  and  rejected  only  such  obviously  unfair  pro^wsals  as 

I  were  embodied  in  the  Plural  Voting,  the  Education,  the  Land 

Values,  and  the  Licensing  Bills. ^  Peckham  and  a  goodly  number 
\  of  by-elections  were  the  endorsement  of  the  Lords’  action,  and 
I  the  real  grievance  is  not  that  the  peers  did  something  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  will  of  the  people,  but  that  they  dared  to  challenge 
the  authority  of  ATinisters  who  claimed  a  mandate  to  give  effect 
■  to  whatever  prejudice  they  might  entertain  against  Church  or 

i  publican  or  political  opjwnents.  Of  course  it  is  said  that 

f  they  make  Liberal  legislation  impossible,  and  pass  Tory 

i  legislation,  however  extreme.  That  view  is  taken  by  at  least  one 

^  (1)  See  an  article,  “Lords  and  Liberal  Bills:  The  Facts,”  Saturday  Peview, 

j  December  18th,  1909. 
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authority  on  constitutional  history,  Sir  Edward  Creasy.^  The 
answer  in  every  case  is  that  the  Lords  did  their  duty  as  a  Second 
Chamber  and  held  up  for  a  period  something  they  believed  the 
country  did  not  want.  They  strongly  disapproved  of  the  Trades 
Disputes  Bill  in  1906,  but  they  passed  it.  Lord  Lansdowne  ex- 
plained  why  at  the  time  :  “We  claim  not  for  this  House  but  for  j 
the  constituencies  the  right  to  pass  a  final  decision  upon  questions 
which  the  Lords  thought  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 

As  to  this  particular  Bill,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  whatever 
our  opinion  may  be,  w'e  have  to  admit  that  the  voice  of  the 
electors  has  been  heard  with  regard  to  it.”  The  voice  of  the 
electors  had  not  been  heard  with  regard  to  the  Budget  proposals; 
the  electors  were  given  no  chance  till  now,  and  this  chance 
they  owe  to  the  peers.  It  is  a  precious  argument  that  what  the 
Ijords  may  do  legally  they  may  not  do  constitutionally.  “Custom,” 
says  Lord  Loreburn,  “grounded  upon  the  practical  necessities  of 
a  self-governing  community,  has  erected  a  barrier  which  forbids 
this  course  except  to  those  who  are  prepared  to  violate  the  Con-  | 
stitution.”  2  Custom  has  certainly  not  given  pow’er  to  one  branch 
of  the  legislature  to  adopt  revolutionary  courses  without  check  ; 
by  the  other  branch  ;  the  Budget,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  at  least  as 
revolutionary  as  the  action  of  the  peers.  If  it  had  been  allowed 
to  go  through ,  the  peers  would  have  shown  themselves  as  unfitted 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Second  Chamber  as  their  bitterest 
enemies  declare  them  to  be.  “That  we  have  not  the  right  to 
exercise  a  legal  right  ”  is  a  proposition  which  Lord  Lansdowne 
cannot  understand.  A  schoolboy,  says  Mr.  Cook,  “who  showed 
such  a  pert  refusal  to  understand  the  divergence  of  law  and 
custom  ”  w’ould  have  his  ears  boxed.  A  schoolboy  who  could  not 
see  the  difference  between  the  Finance  Bill  against  which  appeal 
has  been  made  and  the  Finance  Bills  the  Lords  have  passed 
during  a  couple  of  hundred  years  without  serious  challenge,  would 
certainly  deserve  chastisement.  Lloyd  Georgian  finance  is  no¬ 
thing  more  nor  less  than  a  piling  up  of  the  agony  which  began 
wdth  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  Death  Duties,  and  in  calling  a  halt 
in  this  reckless  progress  the  peers  discharged  a  responsibility 
which  they  could  not  evade  if  they  had  the  courage  of  their  con¬ 
victions,  a  responsibility  none  the  less  theirs  though  the  country 
should  declare  them  in  the  wrong.  In  giving  the  people  the 
chance  of  saying  yea  or  nay  to  the  finance  proposals  of  1909,  the 
peers  have  resisted  not  democracy  but  oligarchy. 

W  as  iMr.  Balfour  very  wide  of  the  mark  at  Ipswich  when  he 

(1)  TAe  Pise  and  Prngress  of  the.  English  Constitution. 

(2)  Introduction,  The  House  of  Lords  and  the  Constitution,  by  J.  H- 
Morgan. 
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said  that  the  House  of  Lords,  mediaival  institution  though  it  be, 
has  adapted  itself  to  the  needs  of  our  democracy  ?  Great  Britain 
has  been  called  an  Imperial  democracy.  Why  is  the  description 
true?  Because  Great  Britain  enjoys  in  an  unique  degree  the 
advantages  of  hereditary  service  on  the  one  hand  and  of  popular 
self-government  on  the  other.  They  are  the  two  pillars  of  the 
Imperial  structure  which  has  been  reared  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
peers  and  people.  Heredity  stands  for  a  vast  deal  in  our  Imperial 
record.  “  Is  it  not  in  accordance,”  asked  Mr.  Balfour  at  Aberdeen, 
“with  all  that  is  best  and  greatest  in  British  traditions  that  what 
we  have  inherited  through  long  centuries  of  constitutional  contro¬ 
versy  and  popular  freedom  we  have  known  how  to  turn  to  the 
best  account?”  We  cannot  afford  lightly  to  deride  the  hereditary 
principle.  It  has  sunk  into  the  background  in  recent  times, 
perhaps,  and  there  are  many  among  leading  Eadicals  who  would 
disi)ense  with  it  altogether  as  a  constitutional  asset.  Really,  the 
hereditary  principle  is  being  utilised  as  the  proverbial  red  herring, 
and  the  ultimate  object  in  view  is  a  Second  Chamber  which  shall 
be  no  Second  Chamber  at  all.  Mr.  Birrell’s  latest  obiter  dictum 
is  “a  House  of  Lords  with  no  hereditary  principle” — an  aspira¬ 
tion  smacking  of  the  “bull”  which  implies  at  least  one  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  the  Irish  office  he  holds.  He  wants  a  Second  Chamber 
which  shall  consider  measures  but  “never  have  the  pow'er  to 
determine  whether  a  bill  should  become  law  or  not.”  Great 
Britain,  with  all  her  traditions,  wdth  all  that  depends  upon  the 
co-operation  of  classes,  is,  if  the  Radical  has  his  way,  to  become 
what  neither  the  French  nor  the  American  Republic  is,  what 
none  of  our  great  self-governing  Colonies  has  ever  dreamed  of 
being— a  one-Chamber  country  in  fact,  a  two-Chamber  country 
in  name  only.  That  is  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  assur¬ 
ances,  from  Mr.  Asquith’s  downwards,  that  the  Radicals  arc  in 
favour  of  a  Second  Chamber,  but  one  differently  constituted  from 
the  House  of  Lords.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  sought  to 
make  the  House  of  Lords  impotent  by  decreeing  that  a  measure 
passed  three  times  by  the  Commons  wdthin  the  life  of  one  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  become  law  wdth  or  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Second  Chamber.  A  Government  which  controlled  the  majority 
in  the  Lower  House  was  to  be  the  sole  interpreter  of  the  nation’s 
will.  The  British  people  were  not  to  have  the  same  right  of  being 
consulted  reserved  by  the  Swiss.  A  Government  might  head 
the  ship  of  State  full  steam  for  the  rocks ;  the  most  violent 
agitation  in  the  country  alone  might  induce  them  to  give  a  turn 
to  the  wheel ;  and  the  Second  Chamber  would  have  no  alternative 
but  to  register  the  captain’s  log.  The  Radical  to-day  goes  one 
worse  even  than  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  His  registrars 
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are  to  be  neither  hereditary  nor  elected  :  they  are  to  be  nominated. 
That  is  sheer,  stark,  staring  constitutional  lunacy,  and  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  reform.  That  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  reform  and 
improvement  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  great  changes  may  be 
made  with  immense  benefit,  no  one  doubts.  Lord  Salisburv 
never  denied  it,  any  more  than  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Balfour 
deny  it.  But  to  throw  aw^ay  the  good  with  the  bad  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and,  having  done  that,  to  refuse  to  set  up  an  efficient 
substitute,  would  be  to  bring  England  back  to  the  rule  of  the 
few — the  very  condition  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  struggle  of  centuries  to  defeat. 

What  we  have  to  do,  what  I  hope  a  Unionist  Government  will 
undertake,  is  to  confirm  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  loyalty  to 
democracy.  It  w’as  John  Stuart  Mill’s  belief  that  in  a  really 
democratic  State  the  House  of  Lords  w-ould  be  of  no  practical 
value  as  a  moderator.  The  House  of  Lords,  being  the  less 
powerful,  in  any  conflict  must,  he  said,  suffer  utter  defeat.  It 
can  only  act  with  advantage  to  itself,  not  by  compelling  everyone 
to  declare  himself  for  or  against  it,  but  by  “taking  a  ix)sition 
among  rather  than  in  opposition  to  the  crowd.”  Is  not  that 
precisely  what  they  ar-e  doing  now?  The  Lords  must  not  appear 
at  all  as  an  antagonistic  body,  said  Mill,  and  “the  really  moderat¬ 
ing  power  in  a  democratic  constitution  must  act  in  and  through 
the  democratic  House.”  What  Mill  and  the  philosophical 
Radicals  did  not  see,  any  more  than  the  latter-day  would-be- 
practical  Radicals  are  prepared  to  admit,  was  that  the  lack  of 
moderation  in  the  Commons  might  leave  the  Lords  no  alternative 
but  to  take  action  which  should  test  the  moderation  of  the 
country.  Mill  again  was  unable  to  conceive  how  in  a  state  of 
democracy,  if  there  were  two  Chambers,  one  considered  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  people,  the  other  of  a  class,  the  second  House 
would  have  “any  real  ability  to  resist  even  the  aberrations  of  the 
first.”  But  that  is  the  very  thing,  in  a  state  of  democracy 
rounded  off  by  the  Radicals  themselves  in  1884,  that  the  Lords 
have  done.  They  resisted  the  Home  Rule  aberration,  for  instance. 
Mill,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  much  nearer 
the  sentiment  of  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  when  he  said 
that  the  Second  Chamber  “should  be  composed  of  elements 
which,  without  being  open  to  the  imputation  of  class  interests 
adverse  to  the  majority,  would  incline  it  to  oppose  itself  to  the 
class  interests  of  the  majority,  and  qualify  it  to  raise  its  voice 
with  authority  against  their  errors  and  weaknesses.  These  con¬ 
ditions  evidently  are  not  found  in  a  body  constituted  in  the 
manner  of  the  House  of  Lords.”  He  thereupon  proceeded  to 
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outline  a  scheme^  which,  in  its  essentials,  was  remarkably  like 
that  adopted  by  the  Kosebery  Committee  in  1908. 

The  report  of  that  Committee,  the  best  effort  we  have  had  to 
grapple  with  the  problem  of  a  Second  Chamber  that  should  not 
merely  be  an  efficient  instrument  but  command  the  unqualified 
respect  of  the  people,  is  strangely  neglected.  Why  do  not  the 
Unionists  run  it  for  all  it  is  worth?  That  the  Eadicals  should 
iffiiore  it  is  easily  to  be  understood  :  they  could  only  advertise 
its  merits  by  discussion,  and  emphasise  their  dislike  of  real 
reform  by  criticism.  Lord  Eosebery  and  his  colleagues  proiX)se 
to  abolish  the  right  of  peers  to  sit  in  Parliament  because  they 
are  peers;  but  the  hereditary  principle  is  not  to  be  dispensed 
with  entirely.  The  whole  body  of  the  peers  would  constitute  a 
sort  of  electoral  college  to  elect  from  among  their  number — now 
roughly  665 — 200  Lords  of  Parliament  :  the  spiritual  Lords  of 
Parliament  would  be  limited  to  two  archbishops  and  eight 
bishops ;  there  might  be  representatives  of  the  chief  Nonconformist 
Churches,  and  the  high  officials  representing  the  Colonies  in 
London  might  also  be  included.  Others  entitled  to  receive  a 
writ  of  summons  would  be  Cabinet  Ministers  or  ex-Cabinet 
Ministers,  Viceroys  or  ex- Viceroys,  Governors-General  or  ex- 
Governors-General ,  those  who  have  served  the  Empire  for  a 
period  of  years,  attained  a  certain  rank  in  the  Navy  or  Army, 
any  who  had  earned  certain  high  judicial  office,  or  rendered 
certain  service  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Life  peers  might  be 
created  and  summoned  at  the  rate  of  four  peers  per  annum, 
their  number  never  to  exceed  forty,  the  membership  of  the 
House  all  told  amounting  to  some  four  hundred.  Peers  who  hold 
aloof  from  candidature  for  the  position  of  a  Lord  of  Parliament 
would  be  free  to  secure  election,  if  jxtssible,  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  no  person  who  had  once  sat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  would  be  eligible  for  election  to  the  other  House.  “Such 
a  Chamber,”  we  may  say  in  the  words  of  Mill,  “would  be  fitted 
for  much  more  than  a  merely  moderating  body,”  and  might  go 
far  to  realise  the  suggestion  that  “if  one  is  the  People’s  Chamber, 
the  other  should  be  the  Chamber  of  Statesmen.”  It  would 
eliminate  the  lordly  undesirables — the  blacklegs,  the  incom¬ 
petents,  the  backwoodsmen,  and  the  dregs  of  nobility.  It  would 
reduce  the  Chamber  to  more  reasonable  proportions  and  be  a 
guarantee  that  the  lump  was  leavened  by  the  best,  whether 
among  the  aristocracy  of  birth  or  the  aristocracy  of  ability. 

Edw.vrd  Salmon. 


(1)  Pepresentative  Government. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMEEICAN  ELECTIONS. 


Those  who  turn  an  American,  or  an  Anglo-American,  eye 
on  a  British  General  Election  will  not  take  long  to  decide  that 
we  are  still  mere  amateurs  in  the  arts  of  campaign  management. 
Everything  about  an  English  election  must,  I  should  think,  strike 
an  American  as  unorganised,  desultory,  and  haphazard.  By  the 
side  of  the  scientific  and  business-like  thoroughness  which  even 
a  novice  in  political  generalship  throws  into  his  work  over  there, 
we  are  judged  ignorant  of  the  very  alphabet  of  electioneering. 
We  have  no  “primaries,”  no  “conventions,”  and  only  the  shadow 
of  a  machine.  Our  system  of  nominating  candidates,  compared 
with  theirs,  seems  the  mere  sport  of  chance.  Neither  of  our 
two  great  historic  parties  possesses  any  representative  gathering 
able  to  put  forward  a  programme  that  shall  be  binding  on  all  its 
candidates.  Any  ten  men  in  an  English  constituency  can 
nominate  any  candidate  they  please,  and  that  candidate  need  not 
have  been  born  in  the  constituency ,  need  not  have  any  connection 
with  it,  and  is  at  all  times  free  to  formulate  his  own  little  platform 
and  to  run  on  it  just  as  he  pleases.  Most  of  our  electioneering  is 
voluntary  and  unpaid.  The  law  tries  hard  to  limit  the  amount 
that  may  be  spent  on  it.  Election  day  in  Great  Britain  is  not  a 
public  holiday.  Indeed,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  election  day 
in  Great  Britain.  Americans  spend  four  months  discussing  the 
rival  candidates  and  jwlicies  in  a  Presidential  campaign,  but 
the  actual  voting  is  over  and  done  with  simultaneously,  from  one 
end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  in  a  space  of  twelve  hours.  In 
Great  Britain  it  takes  three  weeks  to  vote  for  a  now  Parliamcuit 
and  as  a  rule  rather  less  to  talk  about  it. 

But  it  is  rather  in  the  tactics  than  in  the  structural  strategy  of 
a  campaign  that  the  differences  between  an  English  and  an 
American  election  arc  brought  out  most  clearly.  It  would,  I 
think,  pay  our  parties  to  send  their  chief  agents  over  to  America 
while  a  Presidential  contest  is  being  fought  out.  They  would 
then  have  a  chance  of  learning  the  supreme  utility  of  clubs. 
Clubs  spring  up  during  an  American  election  on  the  slightest 
excuse  and  often  on  none  at  all.  They  are  founded  on  every 
conceivable  bassis.  There  are  lawyers’  clubs  and  merchants’ 
clubs,  chemists’  assistants’  clubs  and  railway  employees’  clubs, 
clubs  for  Poles,  Italians,  negroes,  Germans,  Irishmen,  Jews,  and 
Scandinavians — clubs,  in^  short,  for  every  race,  every  profession, 
every  occupation,  every  locality,  and  almost  every  form  of 
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athletic  exercise.  Nearly  all  of  these  clubs  adopt  a  semi-military 
organisation  and  a  special  uniform.  They  help  the  canvassers, 
distribute  leaflets,  hold  meetings,  organise  parades  and  pro¬ 
cessions,  and  generally,  in  their  own  ingenuous  words,  “boom 
things  right  along.”  A  good  many  of  them  arc  purely  peripatetic, 
and  further  the  cause  by  promenading  the  streets  with  banners, 
torches,  and  horns  night  after  night.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  always  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  people 
enrolled  in  these  auxiliary  clubs  that  spring  up  during  a  campaign 
and  disappear  when  it  is  over.  Adding  these  to  the  regular  and 
professional  workers,  it  is  probable  that,  out  of  a  voting  population 
of  fifteen  millions,  the  actual  and  active  campaigners  are  not  less 
than  three  millions. 

Very  few  of  these  are  women.  There  is  nothing  in  America 
that  corresponds  to  the  Primrose  League,  just  as  there  is  nothing 
that  at  all  resembles  the  Carlton  or  National  Liberal  Club.  The 
social  earthquake  that  accompanies  a  General  Election  in  Great 
Britain  is  unknown  in  America,  where  politics  and  society,  to  the 
loss  of  both,  are  absolutely  unconnected.  Even  at  the  great  mass 
meetings  it  is  the  rarest  thing  to  see  any  considerable  number  of 
women,  and  until  1896  their  appearance  on  the  stump  or  in  cam¬ 
paign  clubs  was  virtually  unheard  of.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  sex  in 
America,  and  not  least  in  those  rudimentary  Western  States 
where  women  have  been  given  the  vote,  regards  politics  as  a 
purely  masculine  pursuit  in  which  it  has  scarcely  any  desire  to 
take  part.  American  women  have,  it  is  true,  appeared  as  duly 
accredited  delegates  at  the  National  Conventions ;  the  Prohibi¬ 
tionists,  who  seek  to  suppress  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicants,  not  merely  countenance  but  welcome  their  co¬ 
operation  ;  in  the  anti-slavery  agitation  of  the  ’fifties  they  took 
an  honourable  and  effective  part,  and  of  late  years  they  have 
shown  an  increasing  desire  to  intervene  in  municipal  elections  in 
opposition  to  the  regular  parties  and  on  behalf  of  the  independent 
candidate.  But  as  a  sex  they  stand  almost  wholly  aloof  from 
active  participation  in  national  ix)litics.  Their  suffrage  move¬ 
ment  and  their  suffrage  societies  are  flabby  things  compared  with 
our  own,  and  are  balanced  and  very  largely  neutralised  by  counter¬ 
movements  and  counter-organisations,  promoted  and  maintained 
by  women  to  save  them  from  being  dragged  into  the  political 
arena.  On  the  whole,  the  American  woman,  so  easily  dominant 
in  the  social  life  of  her  country  and  so  very  much  to  the  forefront 
of  its  moral  and  philanthropic  endeavours,  is  in  politics  a 
“negligible  quantity.”  Why  is  this?  It  is  partly  because,  as  a 
sex,  women  in  America  have  few  legal  or  political  grievances,  and 
because,  as  women,  they  have  had  their  full  share  in  the  benefits 
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of  that  “free  expansion  of  the  individual”  which  M.  Ostrogorski 
has  correctly  diagnosed  as  “the  mainspring  of  American  life,” 
Most  of  the  traditional  inequalities  and  disabilities  sanctioned  by 
the  common  law  of  European  countries  in  the  civil  status  of 
women,  and  especially  of  married  women,  have  in  America  been 
abolished,  while  at  the  same  time  the  career  has  been  thrown 
as  widely  open  to  feminine  as  to  masculine  talent.  The  American 
woman  does  not  trouble  about  her  “rights,”  because  she  has  few, 
if  any,  “wrongs,”  and  because  she  has  somewhat  lost  the  collective 
sense  of  sex  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  personal  privileges.  More¬ 
over,  American  politics  are  a  good  deal  of  a  mystery  even  to 
American  men,  very  few  of  whom,  unless  they  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  know  what  is  being  done  behind  the  scenes,  while  to 
\vomen,  as  to  nearly  all  outsiders,  they  are  flatly  incomi3rehensible, 
One  could  as  easily -imagine  a  w^oman  to  be  an  authority  on 
strategy  and  tactics  as  on  the  operations  which  Americans 
exalt  by  the  name  of  politics.  These  operations,  too,  are  for  the 
most  part  carried  on  by  men  who  are  not  conspicuous  for  their 
refinement  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  manoeuvres  that 
would  sound  queerly  in  a  drawing-room.  American  women  are 
too  squeamish  for  the  emergencies  of  American  politics  and  too 
sensitive  to  endure  their  irredeemable  vulgarity.  Nor,  as  I  have 
said,  do  politics  and  society  go  hand  in  hand.  A  Senator’s  wife 
may  be  a  considerable  personage  in  Washington,  but  she  is  so 
only  on  the  understanding  that  she  does  not  interfere  in  politics. 
The  bosses  and  the  machine  have  between  them  killed  the  very 
possibility  of  a  political  salon.  American  women,  again,  as  a  sex 
are  only  drawn  towards  public  affairs  w’hen  some  great  moral  or 
humanitarian  issue  is  at  stake.  Tariff  schedules  and  vague 
battlings  with  the  railways  and  the  trusts  do  not  interest  them, 
and  the  mercenary  atmosphere  of  most  American  politics  simply 
revolts  them.  So  it  is  that,  as  in  all  Eepublics,  women  in  America 
are  forced  out  of  politics.  They  are  never  initiated  into  the  secrets 
of  the  game ,  and  they  exert  no  influence  whatever  over  those  who 
play  it  or  over  those  for  whose  mystification  it  is  played.  They 
hardly  ever  pull  strings,  and  the  delights  of  petticoat  diplomacy 
are  almost  unknown  among  them.  And  both  men  and  women 
prefer  to  have  it  so.  It  is  an  understood  thing  that  politics 
belong  to  the  masculine  department — w'hich  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  reasons  why  American  politics  are  what  they  are.  The 
problem  which  during  the  past  few  weeks  has  so  deeply  agitated 
English  women — the  problem  of  selecting  the  most  vote-fetching 
costume  to  enhance  their  election  smile  and  their  election  hand¬ 
shake — is  one  that  never  troubles  their  American  sisters. 

But  while,  to  British  eyes,  the  abstention  of  women  robs  a 
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Presidential  election  of  a  good  deal  of  its  picturesqueness,  one 
gratefully  owns  that  the  campaign  managers  do  their  best  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  The  campaign  manager  is  an  altogether 
more  important  iiersonage  in.  America  than  in  England,  where 
not  one  voter  in  a  thousand  has  even  heard  the  name  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Liberal  or  Unionist  forces.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  the  United  States  that  he  overshadows  the 
party  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  In  1896,  for  instance,  it  was 
against  ^Ir.  Hanna  rather  than  against  Mr.  McKinley  that  the 
full  fury  of  the  Bry unites  was  directed.  Whenever  an  election 
for  the  ^Mayoralty  of  Greater  New  York  is  taking  place,  it  is  not 
the  candidate  but  the  Boss  of  Tammany  Hall  who  is  most  dis¬ 
cussed,  most  quoted,  and  who  holds  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
During  a  Presidential  campaign  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  other¬ 
wise  for  a  candidate  to  keep  more  or  less  in  the  background.  Mr. 
Bryan  broke  through  the  rule  in  a  succession  of  whirlwind  tours, 
and  inspired  Mr.  Taft  in  1908  to  follow  his  example,  but  the 
proceeding  did  neither  of  them  much  good.  The  best  opinion  of 
America  is  against  a  Presidential  candidate  who  stumps  the 
country.  It  is  thought  more  becoming  in  him  to  stay  at  home, 
receive  the  monster  deputations  that  are  all  too  anxious  to  visit 
him,  and  unfold  his  views  from  the  “stoop.”  This  was  the  course 
follow'ed  in  1904  by  both  Mr.  Eoosevelt  and  Judge  Parker.  Both 
were,  of  course,  in  constant  touch  with  their  campaign  managers, 
but  it  was  these  agents  who  really  ran  the  election,  who  had  the 
immediate  ear  of  the  Press,  who  mapped  out  oratorical  tours  for 
the  “spell-binders,”  who  controlled  the  distribution  of  the  funds, 
and  who  decided  what  “literature”  and  how:  much  should  be 
sent  to  any  given  State.  If  England  w’ere  America  we  should 
have  been  paying  less  attention  during  the  past  few  w^eeks  to 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour  than  to  Sir  Robert  Hudson  and 
Mr.  Percival  Hughes ;  the  offices  of  these  able  strategists  w'ould 
have  been  crowded  with  reporters  from  morn  to  night ;  a  fear¬ 
some  and  Titanic  feud  of  charges,  challenges,  forecasts,  recrimina¬ 
tions,  counterblasts,  and  innuendoes  would  have  been  w'aged 
between  them ;  and  the  winner  would  be  automatically  rew^arded 
with  a  seat  in  the  next  Cabinet. 

Apart  from  denying  every  statement  issued  by  his  rival,  the 
campaign  manager’s  chief  business  in  America  is  to  supervise 
the  preparation  of  pamphlets,  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
presentation  of  his  party’s  case  in  the  Press,  to  collect  and  dole 
out  money,  and  to  choose  and  organise  the  troops  of  speakers. 
The  “literature”  he  furnishes  is  much  like  the  “literature”  of 
a  British  election,  but  far  more  abundant.  In  the  1896  campaign 
over  twm  hundred  million  documents,  written  in  twelve  languages. 
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were  issued  by  the  Eepublican  Committee.  In  addition,  the 
I’ress  is  assiduously  worked.  There  are  in  the  United  States  some 
half  dozen  news  agencies  that  supply  about  twenty  thousand 
journals,  most  of  them  small  country  papers,  with  the  bulk  of 
their  reading  matter.  With  these  agencies  the  National  Com¬ 
mittees  of  both  jiarties  form  an  intimate  connection,  supply  them 
with  political  “copy,”  sometimes  in  the  form  of  stereotyped 
plates,  all  ready  for  the  press,  and  may  thus  be  sure  that  any 
fact  or  argument  they  particularly  wish  to  emphasise  gets  widely 
known.  At  the  headquarters  of  each  party  there  are  always 
several  journalists  who  arc  engaged  to  turn  out  this  form  of 
campaign  material.  Next  in  im[X)rtancc  to  the  Press  Bureau 
is  the  Speakers’  Bureau.  Its  director  has  to  engage  the  chief 
orators  in  the  country,  paying  some  of  them  as  much  as  T*20U 
a  speech,  decide  which  man  is  best  fitted  for  a  town  and  which 
for  a  country  audience  and  which  requires  coaching  and  which 
is  already  well  primed,  despatch  them  on  carefully-prepared 
tours  through  the  “doubtful”  States,  and  supplement  them  with 
an  array  of  minor  speakers  who  will  be  able  to  address  the  polyglot 
voters  of  the  country  in  their  native  tongues.  The  great  object 
is  to  keep  things  going  and  make  the  people  “enthuse.”  In  the 
arsenal  of  American  campaign  managers,  “booming”  is  the  chief 
weapon  of  offence.  No  one  knows  quite  so  well  as  they  how  to 
appeal  to  the  five  senses,  and  few  could  turn  their  knowledge  to 
more  effective  use.  There  is  hardly  a  device  too  trivial  for  them 
to  adopt  if  it  will  help  to  make  people  think  that  their  party  is 
bound  to  head  the  poll,  if  it  will  but  do  something  to  create  the 
impression  of  confidence,  overwhelming  strength,  and  perfect 
assurance  of  victory.  To  this  end  enormous  mass  meetings,  held 
sometimes  in  the  open  air,  but  more  often  in  specially  erected 
buildings,  and  attended  by  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  people, 
are  organised  in  every  large  town.  To  this  end  campaign  buttons 
and  badges  and  emblems  of  all  sorts  are  manufactured  and 
distributed  by  the  million.  To  this  end  parades  and  processions 
perambulate  town  and  country'^  unceasingly,  the  good  humour 
that  always  tempers  the  partisanship  of  American  politics  pre¬ 
venting  any  disturbance  of  the  peace.  To  this  end  the  papers 
are  filled  with  announcements  that  President  A  of  such  and  such 
a  college  is  “out”  for  the  Republican  candidate,  that  Professor  B 
of  Harvard  thinks  the  Democratic  nominee  the  only  man  that 
any  sane  American  can  vote  for;  that  the  Reverend  C,  who 
hitherto  has  been  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Republican,  is  this  year 
voting  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  so  on.  To  this  end  the  private 
lives  of  the  candidates  are  turned  inside  out,  sayings  twenty  years 
old  are  brought  up  against  them,  and  the  most  absurd,  and 
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sometimes,  though  of  late  years  less  frequently,  the  most  scurrilous, 
charges  are  levelled  at  their  heads.  To  this  end  canvasses  are 
instituted  among  the  workers  in  a  particular  factory  or  the 
employees  of  a  particular  business,  and  the  results  are  trumpeted 
abroad  as  “the  throbs  of  New  Jersey’s  pulse.”  To  this  end  the 
hotel  lobbies — the  lobby  of  an  American  hotel  during  election 
time  being  as  much  public  property  as  Trafalgar  Square — are 
nightly  crammed  with  paid  agents  of  the  organisations,  who  back 
their  candidates  at  extravagant  odds.  One  is  apt  at  times  to 
smile  at  the  barbaric  ingenuousness  of  it  all  and  to  wonder 
whether  it  really  achieves  the  desired  end  of  impressing  and 
influencing  the  electorate,  and,  if  so,  w^hat  is  the  precise  intel¬ 
lectual  equipment  of  an  electorate  that  can  be  really  impressed 
and  influenced  by  such  methods.  But  the  tradition  in  favour 
of  continuing  them  dies  hard,  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to  be 
dying  at  all,  and  it  would,  I  siipj^wse,  be  impossible  to  convince 
an  American  campaign  manager  that  an  election  without  bvcycle 
parades,  torchlight  processions,  fireworks  at  every  street  corner, 
bands,  campaign  buttons,  the  national  flag,  “straw”  votes, 
"wash”  bets,  the  maledictions  of  rival  wire-pullers,  and  hourly 
newspaper  interviews,  was  really  an  election  at  all. 

But  with  all  these  incentives  to  excitement  there  is  very  little 
disorder  in  an  American  election.  A  few"  shooting  cases  in 
Kentucky  and  Kansas  one  takes  for  granted,  but  otherwise  there 
is  next  to  none  of  the  sustained  tumultuousness  that  marks  an 
English  General  Election — no  platforms  stormed,  or  meetings 
turned  into  riots,  or  speakers  howled  down,  or  heads  consistently 
broken.  Americans,  indeed,  always  declare  that  in  the  conduct 
of  our  political  campaigns  we  are  a  nation  of  row"dies ;  and  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  refute  them.  In  our  elections  we  arc,  and 
always  have  been,  a  disorderly,  fractious,  and  rebellious  people. 
The  present  campaign  has  been  no  exception.  It  has  furnished 
incidents  enough  to  show  that  the  spirit  which  was  behind  the 
cabbages  and  rotten  eggs  and  dead  cats  that  used  to  come  flying 
like  bewildering  meteors  round  the  candidates’  heads  in  the  good 
old  hustings  days,  is  still  alive  and  operative.  We  are  really 
nothing  like  such  a  tranquil  people  as  w’e  like  to  pretend.  There 
are  moments  when  the  most  persuasive  chairman  appeals  in 
vain  to  the  “British  love  of  fair  play,”  and  when  political  argu¬ 
ment  becomes  an  affair  of  lungs,  larynx,  and  fisticuffs.  It  has 
always  been  so  with  us.  An  English  crowd,  assembled  for  the 
discussion  of  politics,  is  by  no  means  a  submissive  crow"d.  It  is 
infinitely  given  to  expressing  its  own  view's  and  having  its  own 
W'ay ;  a  more  disputatious  assembly  there  never  was ;  and  it  has 
established  heckling,  interruptions,  organised  op^wsition,  and 
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the  incomparable  interjections  of  “  A  Voice  ”  as  part  of  the 
tradition  of  our  politics.  Such  phenomena  are  the  recognised 
standard  by  which  we  measure  the  degree  of  popular  interest  in 
the  issues  of  the  day.  The  recent  heckling  of  the  Peers  was  a 
tribute  to  the  commotion  they  had  stirred  up,  A  goodly  per¬ 
centage  of  casualties,  of  meetings  abandoned  or  broken  up,  of 
audiences  bellowing  at  the  speaker  instead  of  listening  to  him,  I' 
means  with  us  that  politics  are  healthy,  stirring,  and  active.  An 
orderly  election  would  argue  an  incredible  insipidity  either  in  J 

the  people  or  in  the  issues  presented  to  them.  And  yet  we  still  r 

calmly  maintain  that  our  crowds  are  the  best-humoured  and  most  \ 

chivalrous  crowds  in  Europe,  the  least  contentious,  and  the  most  }. 

amenable  to  an  apjieal  for  “fair  play,”  It  may  be  so,  of  course.  * 

The  election  of  an  English  Parliament  may  be  more  dignified  and  I 

impressive  than  the  election  of  the  French  or  Italian  Chambers,  I 

or  the  Eeichstag  or  the  Austrian  Eeichsrath.  But  in  America,  j, 

and  with  justice,  our  whole  claim  to  restrained  and  law-abiding 
conduct  in  the  management  of  our  electoral  struggles  is  absolutely  ^ 
disputed. 

Nowhere  so  completely  as  in  a  Presidential  campaign  do 
Americans  show  the  innate  moderation  of  action  and  temperament 
which  underlies  their  often  violent  speech  and  their  superficial 
hysteria ;  and  as  campaigns  are  conducted  in  the  States  they  * 
could  not  well  have  a  broader  field  for  the  display  of  their  real  I 

qualities.  The  area  of  a  Presidential  contest  is  a  continent ;  more 
than  fifteen  million  voters  go  to  the  poll ;  the  issues  to  be  decided, 
if  not  intrinsically  great,  are  great  by  the  volume  of  human  feeling  | 
they  arouse  ;  and  the  campaign  is  w^aged  for  four  solid  months  on  L 
end  with  every  stimulus  to  excitement  and  passion.  Moreover,  . 
Americans  take  naturally  to  this  sort  of  thing.  Their  emotions  I 

are  quickly  and  strongly  stirred.  It  is  as  easy  to  kindle  them 
as  it  is  to  strike  a  match.  They  have  something  of  the  in¬ 
flammability  of  Poles,  of  the  ardour  of  Italians,  of  the  self- 
abandonment  of  the  French,  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  power  of 
endurance.  They  are  born  maffickers.  They  let  themselves  go 
with  a  speed  and  completeness  that  separate  them  from  us  by  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  never  are  \ 

they  so  wdiolly  a  prey  to  delirious  enthusiasms,  never  is  reason  t 

so  utterly  at  a  discount,  as  during  a  Presidential  election.  It  is  I 

their  one  national  sport,  and  the  passion  with  which  they  fling  • 

themselves  into  it  is  more  than  proportionate  to  the  great  prize 
to  be  won,  or  the  competitors  who  are  striving  to  win  it,  or  even  | 

the  immense  area  over  which  the  game  is  played.  He^'e,  if  any-  \ 

w^here,  disorder  were  excusable  ;  yet  while,  of  course,  there  are  . 

some  individual  instances  of  violence,  the  habitual  self-restraint,  5 
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good  humour,  and  fairness  of  the  ordinary  citizen  make  of  the 
election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  a  most  decent  and  impressive 
proceeding— far  more  decent  and  impressive,  to  my  mind,  than 
the  election  of  an  English  Parliament. 

More  than  once  in  this  connection  I  have  reverted  to  and 
described  certain  features  that  impressed  me  during  the  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  of  1896.  If  I  again  single  them  out  it  is 
because  they  bear  out  what  I  have  just  been  saying  more  aptly 
than  any  other  incidents  I  can  recall.  The  excitement  of  that 
campaign  was  greater  than  at  the  bitterest  moments  of  the  Home 
Rule  fight.  In  point  of  invective  the  whole  of  America  was  a 
magnified  Ulster  ;  the  smallest  village  had  its  Bryan  and  McKinley 
clubs,  its  parades  and  torchlight  processions,  its  endless  mass 
meetings.  Yet  wherever  I  travelled,  along  the  Atlantic  coast  or 
two  thousand  miles  inland,  I  found  that  speakers  were  listened 
to  as  courteously  and  meetings  conducted  as  free  from  interrup¬ 
tions  as  though  nothing  of  greater  moment  were  in  hand  than 
a  gathering  in  aid  of  some  local  charity.  The  West  believed  ^Ir. 
Bryan  to  be  a  second  Messiah  ;  the  East  emphatically  did  not.  I'et 
i\Ir.  Bryan’s  reception  in  Newr  York — the  heart  of  what  he  called 
“the  enemy’s  country  ” — w’as  as  pleasant  as  any  he  had  met  with 
in  Denver  or  Kansas  City.  And  Mr.  Bryan,  it  is  worth  remember¬ 
ing,  was  then  a  young  and  untried  man  ;  there  had  been  nothing 
in  his  career  to  win  the  gratitude  of  the  country  or  establish  a 
claim  on  the  forbearance  of  his  opponents.  As  I  watched  him 
addressing  some  thirty  thousand  people  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  and  afterwards  an  overflow’  meeting  of  several  thousands 
from  the  balcony  of  the  hotel,  I  could  not  help  contrasting  the 
generous  welcome  he  received  with  the  sort  of  treatment  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  have  met  with,  in  spite  of  his  grey  hairs  and 
indisputable  services  to  his  countiy,  had  he  ventured  to  set  foot 
in  Belfast  during  the  campaign  of  1886.  So  far  as  I  remember 
Mr.  Bryan  was  only  once  interfered  with  on  his  Eastern  trip. 
Some  Yale  boys  foregathered  at  a  meeting  in  Xewhaven  and 
successfully  competed  even  with  his  resonant  voice.  Nothing 
was  more  remarkable  to  an  Englishman,  even  in  that  remarkable 
campaign,  than  the  instant  condemnation  of  these  frolicsome 
undergraduates  by  public  opinion  everywhere  and  by  newspapers 
of  every  class  and  of  every  shade  of  political  thought.  The 
ringleaders  were  sent  dow’n,  and  the  President  of  the  University 
publicly  apologised  to  i\Ir.  Bryan  for  the  discourtesy  shown  him. 
In  England — but  the  contrast  hardly  needs  labouring. 

I  recall  a  yet  more  striking  instance  in  that  campaign  of 
American  moderation  and  restraint.  A  day  or  two  before  election 
New  York  closed  up  its  offices,  stores,  and  workshops,  and  threw’ 
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its  whole  strength  into  a  triumphant  demonstration  of  faith.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  tramped  for  five  miles  over 
Broadway  cobble-stones  to  testify  their  belief  in  “  honest  money  ” 

— not  merely  the  undistinguished  crowds  that  make  up  an  English 
parade ,  but  the  heads  of  every  trade  and  every  profession ,  railway  I! 
magnates,  big  financial  men  from  Wall  Street,  the  “aristocrats”  n 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  lawyers,  publishers,  authors — in  short,  the  i 
acknowledged  representatives  of  the  commerce,  wealth,  society, 
and  intellect  of  the  American  metropolis.  In  the  line  I  was  1 
permitted  to  join  were  the  heads  of  the  largest  and  most  famous  ( 

publishing  house  in  the  country,  an  ex-member  of  President  [ 

Lincoln’s  Cabinet,  the  editors  of  a  powerful  magazine  and  a  still  1 
more  powerful  weekly,  an  artist  not  less  well  known  than  Du  | 
^laurier,  an  author  and  war  correspondent  of  international  fame, 
and  a  big-game  hunter  who  w’as  to  America  w'hat  Mr.  Selous  has  * 
been  to  South  Africa.  All  carried  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  were 
decorated  as  to  hat,  button-hole,  and  coat  with  fantastic  “gold  \ 
bugs  ”  and  yellow'  ribands  and  badges  and  portrait  buttons  of 
Mr.  McKinley.  Not  an  inch  of  their  persons  but  spoke  of 
antagonism  to  Mr.  Bryan  and  all  his  works.  The  numbers,  ; 
quality,  the  masterly  arrangement,  and  naive  puerility  of  the 
whole  thing  w'ere  remarkable  enough.  But  what  most  impressed 
me  w'as  that,  though  we  marched  between  not  less  than  a  million 
spectators,  many  thousands  of  whom  must  have  had  not  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  demonstration,  not  a 
single  one  ventured  by  so  much  as  a  jeer  to  interrupt  our  progress. 

Now  in  England — but  here  again  let  memories  of  Trafalgar 
Square  and  Hyde  Park  suffice. 

This  American  habit  of  allowing  each  side  its  innings  in  turn, 
and  without  disturbance  from  its  opponents,  hold  especially  good 
at  political  meetings.  It  is  the  first  of  all  rules  at  such  gatherings  i 
in  the  States  that  the  speaker  should  be  listened  to  simply 
because  he  is  the  speaker  and  without  reference  to  the  quality 
of  his  speech.  The  man  on  the  platform  may  be  an  orator,  or 
he  may  be,  though  few'  Americans  are,  unable  to  string  two 
sentences  together — it  does  not  matter.  No  distinction  is  made. 
What  ^Tr.  Howells  calls  the  “inexorable  hospitality”  of  i 

Americans  embraces  equally  a  bore  and  a  Balfour.  Each  is  I 

follow'ed  with  indiscriminating  courtesy.  The  heckler  is  shown  L 
no  mercy.  The  man  w'ho  dares  to  dispute  or  argue  with  the  j 
speaker  of  the  occasion  is  descended  upon  by  policemen  the 
moment  he  opens  his  mouth  and  bundled  out  of  the  hall  as  an  I 

offence  to  public  order  and  good  manners.  The  speaker  has  | 

everything  his  owm  way,  and  whatever  he  says  “goes,”  and  I 
however  he  says  it  is  tolerated.  No  distraction  is  at  hand  or 
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allowed  to  appear  offering  moments  of  relief  from  the  oratorical 
cataract.  There  are  times  when  one  regrets  the  deference  paid 
to  these  eloquent  despots.  I  remember  such  a  time  myself  during 
the  campaign  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Mr.  Bryan  came 
to  New  York  after  his  famous  “cross  of  gold”  siieech.  The 
whole  of  Eastern  America  was  agog  to  hear  him.  Enthusiasts 
poured  in  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and 
nearly  thirty  thousand  people,  on  one  of  the  hottest  nights  of  a 
verv  hot  summer,  squeezed  into  the  big  building  in  Madison 
Square.  There  they  sat  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  fanning  them¬ 
selves,  hopelessly  warm  and  wilted.  They  expected  their  reward 
in  the  shape  of  a  rattling  speech.  But  Mr.  Bryan  pulled  a 
manuscript  out  of  his  jxjcket  and  began  to  read  it.  They  had 
come  for  fireworks,  and  he  was  giving  them  a  sermon.  An 
English  audience  would  have  had  that  manuscript  back  in  Mr. 
Bryan’s  pocket  in  five  minutes.  The  Americans  sat  through  the 
entire  service,  diligently  cheering  when  they  saw  a  chance,  hoping 
for  the  end,  but  much  too  polite  to  hasten  it.  When  the  end 
came  at  last,  instead  of  throwing  him  into  the  Hudson,  they 
cheered  him  as  I  have  never  heard  a  man  cheered  before  or  since. 
It  is  that  sort  of  thing  that  makes  America  the  paradise  of  the 
political  speaker.  He  is  as  safe  on  the  platform  as  a  parson  in 
the  pulpit  or  an  actor  on  the  stage.  The  audience  regards  him 
from  a  purely  spectatorial  standpoint.  He  is  part  of  a  show 
arranged  for  their  delectation,  in  w'hich  it  is  his  to  s^x^ak  and 
theirs  to  listen.  If  he  proves  incompetent  judgment  is  passed 
upon  him  not  by  cat-calls,  interruptions,  heckling,  and  the 
shuffling  of  feet  and  sticks,  but  simply  by  leaving  the  hall.  When 
Americans  find  a  play  at  the  theatre  not  to  their  liking  they  do 
not  “boo  ”  it ;  they  get  up  and  go.  They  fold  their  tents  like  the 
Arabs,  and  as  silently  steal  away.  So,  too,  when  the  orator  of 
the  evening  fails  to  please,  he  is  not  informed  of  the  fact  with 
our  brutal  British  directness.  He  is  left  to  infer  it  from  the 
rapidly  emptying  seats. 

A  difference  in  the  customs  of  the  two  countries  so  emphatic 
as  this  must  necessarily  have  its  roots  deep  in  national  character. 
The  comparative  tranquillity  of  political  meetings  in  the  United 
States  is  due,  I  think,  in  part  to  the  American  love  of  doing 
things  according  to  rule  and  regulation,  of  always  observing  the 
letter  even  wdien  they  neglect  the  spirit  of  the  game  they  are 
playing.  Again,  Americans,  though  in  many  ways  an  unreveren- 
tial  people,  dearly  worship  a  majority.  In  a  company  of  six 
you  have  only  to  show’  an  American  that  five  are  against  him 
to  convince  him  he  is  wrong.  That,  of  course,  is  just  when  an 
Englishman  becomes  finally  certain  he  is  the  only  sane  person 
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in  the  room.  In  the  United  States  the  majority  is  everything, 
and  a  minority  that  feels  itself  outnumbered  straightway 
and  instinctively  holds  its  peace.  Moreover,  Americans  are 
singularly  uniform.  They  have  been  educated  on  the  same 
system  and  up  to  about  the  same  level,  and  there  most  of  them 
have  stopped.  The  average  man  is  a  greater  fact  there  than 
anywhere  else ;  personal  individuality  is  not  so  common  as  in 
England  ;  and  few  Americans  care  to  make  themselves  conspicuous 
by  taking  the  unpopular  side.  The  average  Englishman,  and 
especially  the  average  English  working-man,  feels  no  such  diffi¬ 
dence.  He  may  not  be  in  every  way  as  alert  as  w’e  could  wish 
him,  but  he  fairly  bristles  with  quaint  originality,  with  odd  mental 
points,  refreshing  bumps  of  ignorance,  and  the  stubbornness  of 
a  desultory  education ;  and  he  feels  that  he  ow’es  it  to  himself 
and  to  his  private  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  state  his 
view’s  coram  populo.  That  is  w’hy  nothing  delights  him  so  much 
as  to  attend  the  gatherings  of  the  other  side  and  start  an  opposi¬ 
tion  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  He  has  all  his  class 
feeling,  all  the  joy  of  knowing  that  everybody  else  is  against 
him,  and  all  his  grand  talent  for  disputation,  to  urge  him  on. 
But  in  America,  as  a  rule,  a  Democrat  attends  only  Democratic 
meetings,  and  a  Republican  only  goes  where  he  may  be  sure  of 
hearing  his  opponents  soundly  rated.  He  wants  neither  to  be 
convinced  nor  to  argue ;  what  he  is  on  the  look-out  for  is  an 
orator  who  will  take  his  convictions  for  granted  and  proceed  to 
lash  them  into  enthusiasms.  Nor  has  heckling  the  rational  basis 
it  ixjssesses  in  Great  Britain.  The  American  electorate  has  no 
need  to  trouble  to  find  out  a  candidate’s  view’s  on  particular 
measures.  All  such  things  are  included  in  the  platform  adopted 
by  the  party,  and  a  candidate  satisfies  inquirers,  if  there  are 
any,  by  simply  referring  them  to  the  various  planks  of  that 
platform.  The  consciousness  which  every  American  speaker 
enjoys,  that  his  audience  is  of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  is  not 
a  good  thing  for  oratory,  but  it  makes  a  political  meeting  every¬ 
thing  that  is  orderly,  respectable,  and  dull.  We  have  borrowed 
of  late  years  more  than  one  electioneering  device  from  America— 
the  campaign  ditty  being  perhaps  the  most  aggressive  of  the 
importations — but  on  the  w’hole  I  hope  w’e  shall  cling  to  our 
genial  turbulence.  Among  the  dexterous  mendacities,  exaggera¬ 
tions,  and  half-truths,  the  base  appeals,  and  the  reckless  mis¬ 
representations  that  have  marked  the  election  from  which  we 
are  now  emerging,  the  occasional  outbreaks  of  animal  spirits  have 
struck  a  refreshing  note  of  naturalness  and  candour. 

Sydney  Brooks. 
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The  greatest  literature  is  naturally  in  the  past.  The  accumula¬ 
tion  must  always  contain  greater  works  than  that  produced  hy 
any  one  generation.  Moreover,  serious  literary  fame  lags  behind 
the  life-time  of  the  individual  author,  and  the  classical  position 
is  amazingly  exalted — far  beyond  ordinary  or  even  extraordinary 
men. 

Age  alone,  however,  by  itself,  is  no  merit.  “Things  modern 
are  as  good  as  things  old,  provided  they  be  excellent  ” — as  Vasari 
said  in  his  life  of  Michael  Angelo — a  sentiment  quoted  in  a  letter 
in  The  Times  of  to-day  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  R.A.,  about 
that  controverted  bust.  He  points  out  that  its  merit  as  a  work 
of  art  is  not  discussed ,  but  only  its  authorship ;  and  adds  that 
it  is  the  running  after  “names”  that  has  initiated  the  trade  of 
the  forger,  and  apparently  makes  it  profitable.  The  age  evidently 
mistrusts  itself — presumably  with  good  reason— in  artistic 
criticism  of  any  kind,  and  prefers  to  leave  judgment  to  posterity. 
It  is  hardly  the  same  in  science — at  least,  not  in  orthodox  science  ; 
men  of  science  seem  to  fall  into  their  places  without  much  fear 
of  reversal  of  judgment  hereafter.  Though  in  this  field  also  it 
has  been  only  too  possible  to  overlook  and  disregard  good  work. 

Surely  a  great  amount  of  good  writing  is  produced  now,  in 
spite  of  the  current  cry  of  decadence  and  the  usual  complaint  that 
all  the  great  men  of  letters  are  dead.  This  pessimistic  attitude  is 
prevalent  partly  because  admiration  of  an  author  lags  behind  his 
age,  partly  because  younger  men  are  not  recognised  until  they  are 
old  or  passed  away.  Moreover,  each  age  seems  to  find  it  natural 
and  wholesome  to  abuse  itself.  Take  that  fine  poem  of  Words¬ 
worth,  for  instance,  written  early  last  century  : — 

0  Friend!  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look 
For  comfort,  being,  as  I  am,  opprest. 

To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  drest 
For  show’;  mean  handy -work  of  craftsman,  cook, 

Or  groom  I — we  must  run  glittering  like  a  brook 
In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unblest : 

The  w^ealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best : 

No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us.  Rapine,  avarice,  expense. 

This  is  idolatry ;  and  these  we  adore  : 

Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more. 

(1)  The  substance  of  an  address  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  opening  a  discussion 
in  the  Authors’  Club  on  December  20th,  1909,  the  subject  for  the  evening 
being  “The  Literature  of  Yesterday  and  To-day,”  with  Mr.  Anthony  Hope 
Hawkins  in  the  chair. 
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The  same  sort  of  things,  therefore,  could  be  said  then;  and 
doubtless  said  with  truth.  There  are  always  plenty  of  faults  to 
be  found  with  any  age,  and  it  is  part  of  the  function  of  a  prophet 
or  a  poet  to  rebuke  it.  It  is  part  of  the  function  of  a  novelist, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  think,  to  represent  it  as  it  is,  to  encourage 
it  by  detecting  gems  of  human  feeling  in  commonplace  surround- 
ings,  where  else  they  would  be  lost  to  view — aye,  and  to  warn 
it,  not  didactically,  but  by  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature  and 
displaying  nascent  evils  from  which  it  should  shrink. 

A  work  of  literature  is  a  real  work  of  creation.  Authors  must 
often  have  felt  that  their  characters  had  a  will  of  their  own,  that 
they  would  not  always  do  what  was  expected  of  them,  that  they 
took  the  bit  between  their  teeth  sometimes,  that  they  were  not 
puppets.  Persons  in  a  book  or  drama  ought  not  to  be  jnippets, 
and  should  not  be  “  put  back  in  the  box  ”  ;  nor  must  they  be 
forcibly  coerced  by  their  creator  to  a  predestined  end  independent 
of  their  character  and  conduct. 

If  they  have  been  properly  created  they  have  a  real  existence 
of  their  own,  an  existence  for  which  the  author  is  res|X)nsible, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  free  will  and  independence  of  action. 

Coercion  to  a  predestined  end  is  had  art.  If  that  statement  is 
true  it  is  important.  It  affects  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  A 
good  work  of  art  throws  light  on  many  problems  of  existence. 
Por  instance,  the  old  and  fundamental  question,  “Why  is  there 
any  pain  and  sorrow’  in  the  world?”  can  be  answ’cred  from  this 
])oint  of  view.  For  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  pain  and  sorrow  are 
not  kept  out  of  a  w’ork  of  art  designed  and  created  by  man.  Why 
not?  Why  make  trouble  and  pain  artificially,  over  and  above 
what  inevitably  exists?  Because  they  are  felt  to  be  necessary, 
because  they  serve  a  useful  end ;  they  rescue  existence  from 
insipidity,  they  furnish  scope  for  the  exercise  of  human  functions, 
— their  endurance  is  justified,  and  felt  to  be  “worth  while.” 

King  Lear,  for  instance,  is  a  work  of  pain  and  sorrow’  and 
beauty.  To  achieve  the  beauty  the  pain  was  necessary,  and  its 
creator  thought  it  worth  w’hile.  He  would  not  have  it  otherwise, 
nor  would  we.  So  it  is  in  real  life.  Creation  is  “good,”  even 
“very  good,”  but  not  perfect.  We  are  still  living  amid  imjxTfec- 
tions ;  there  is  always  room  for  improvement.  Why  is  there  any 
imperfection?  Because  w’ithout  it  evolution  and  progress,  of  the 
high  kind  which  we  are  privileged  to  take  part  in,  could  not  go 
on.  Creation  of  free  and  responsible  beings,  who  go  right  not 
by  compulsion  but  because  they  choose,  w’ho  move  forward  not 
because  they  must  but  because  they  u'ill,  cannot  be  an  easy  task 
— may  we  not  venture  to  say  that  it  must  be  a  strenuous  task?— 
even  to  Omnipotence.  Every  worthy  achievement  demands 
certain  conditions ;  and  one  of  those  conditions  is  toil  and  effort. 
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The  effort  of  Creation  is  surely  a  real  effort.  Difficulty  is  a 
necessary  sequel  to  the  gift  of  Freedom. 

The  construction  of  the  physical  universe,  the  interlocking  of 
atoms  ai  1  ether  that  we  study  in  the  material  sciences,  is  beauti¬ 
ful  and  wonderful  in  the  extreme ;  but  it  is  all  a  kind  of  intricate 
and  high-grade  machinery — perfectly  obedient,  strictly  under 
control,  never  rebellious.  So,  though  vastly  beyond  and  above 
mechanism  arranged  by  man,  it  is  not  hopelessly  and  unthinkably 
of  a  different  kind, — saving  always  for  the  unthinkable  problem 
of  existence  itself.  But  with  the  introduction  of  life  and  mind 
and  will,  difficulties  of  a  siq^erlatively  higher  order  begin.  The 
jK)ssibility  of  things  going  wrong,  not  through  oversight  but 
through  active  mutiny  and  rebellion,  the  ix)ssibility  of  real  tice, 
can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Compulsion  might  be  easy,  but  the 
introduction  of  compulsion  would  be  a  breaking  of  the  rules — an 
abandonment  of  the  problem.  The  state  of  the  world  is  surely  as 
good  as  it  has  been  possible  to  make  it — given  the  conditions, — 
and  has  infinitely  more  promise  in  it  for  the  future  than  any 
mechanically  perfect  system  could  have  attained  ;  else  it  were 
blasphemy  to  say  that  there  was  ever  imperfection,  else  the 
struggle  for  existence  were  a  fiction  and  a  sham. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  struggle,  but  there  is  also  much  joy, — 
the  joy  of  achievement  sometimes,  the  joy  of  preparation  always. 
The  joy  of  achieved  existence  manifests  itself  in  beauty.  Life 
is  pressing  forward  amid  troubles  and  trials,  pressing  forward  to 
realise  itself,  to  blossom  and  bud  like  a  briar  among  ruins,  even 
amid  hardship  and  decay  ; — because — because  existence  is  worth 
its  price. 

Existence,  with  freedom  and  anticipation  of  an  infinite  future, 
is  beyond  measure  a  boon  ;  the  joy  in  sheer  existence  is  con¬ 
spicuous  in  nature,  and  literature  makes  this  abundantly  clear. 
Witness  Browning,  in  innumerable  places — for  instance,  this  : 

I  stood  at  first  where  all  aspire  at  last 
To  stand  :  the  secret  of  the  world  was  mine. 

I  knew,  I  felt  .  .  .  what  God  is,  what  we  are. 

What  life  is — how  God  tastes  an  infinite  joy 
In  infinite  ways — one  everlasting  bliss, 

From  whom  all  being  emanates,  all  power 
Proceeds;  in  whom  is  life  for  evermore, 

Yet  \vhom  existence  in  its  lowest  form 
Includes;  where  dwells  enjoyment  there  is  Ha. 

But  the  price  must  be  paid ;  life  is  by  no  means  all  sunshine 
and  roses — discipline  is  essential,  and  errors  and  cruelty  are  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  gift  of  freedom.  Nor  is  Nature  herself 
always  in  a  benignant  mood  :  her  earthquakes  and  pestilences  are 
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realities,  before  which  life  has  to  give  way.  Life  holds  its  tenure 
of  earth  precariously ;  and  were  it  not  certain  that  in  spite  of 
apparent  extermination  it  really  persists,  in  some  sense,  amid 
other  surroundings,  the  puzzle  of  sentient  existence  would  be 
overwhelming. 

And  yet  life  is  eager  to  come  to  birth  ;  it  breaks  out  wherever 
the  conditions  render  it  possible,  and  its  germs  survive  the 
harshest  treatment.  As  a  quite  modern  and  not  optimistic  poet 
sings  : 

Life  is  that  doomed  mysterious  sad-eyed  flower 
That  through  the  cosmic  granite,  like  a  rose, 

Pushes  its  dewy  stem,  and  for  an  hour 
In  the  stern  sunshine  of  existence  blows. 

Stern  sunshine  of  existence.  Yes,  stern,  but  on  the  whole 
sunshine.  The  lesson  taught  us  by  works  of  art  is  that  the 
whole  effort,  the  groaning  and  travailing  of  creation,  is  icorth 
while.  Seen  in  this  light  the  present  pain  and  sorrow’  thus  lend 
themselves  to  Optimism.  How  splendid  must  the  future  of  the 
race  be,  if  all  this  trouble  and  all  the  millions  of  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion  that  science  tells  us  of,  were  needed  as  its  prelude.  Each 
step  is  presumably  essential,  as  it  is  in  a  good  w’ork  of  art.  Xo- 
thing  is  there  wasted — each  word,  each  scene,  each  act,  tells. 
So  I  assume  it  to  be  with  real  existence ;  each  step,  however  pain¬ 
ful  it  may  be,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  whole. 

So  an  extraordinary  responsibility  belongs  to  the  artists  of  the 
pen.  They  represent  the  truth  of  the  present  age  to  itself  and 
to  the  future  :  and  not  only  do  they  represent  it ,  they  also  prepare 
the  way  and  to  some  extent  determine  what  the  future  shall  be. 
The  influence  exerted  on  the  living  generation  by  those  writers 
w’ho  have  its  ear,  and  to  whom  it  listens,  must  be  incalculable. 
Xo  wonder  that  an  effort  is  made  from  time  to  time  to  check  and 
control  the  distribution  of  the  works  produced.  People  of  very 
different  ages  exist  in  the  world,  and  not  everything  is  wholesome 
at  every  age.  Vicious  people  also  exist,  and  it  behoves  parents 
and  guardians  to  exercise  some  supervision — as  much  as  they  may 
think  wise. 

Nevertheless,  freedom  is  essential  to  literature  and  the  other 
arts ;  and  their  essential  freedom  must  not  be  jeopardised 
because  of  some  slatternly  and  opprobrious  stuff  which  presumes 
to  masquerade  under  a  sacred  title.  Everything  on  earth  can 
be  misused,  and  the  divinest  gift  can  be  prostituted;  parents  and 
guardians  may  properly  feel  responsibility,  but  they  must  not 
attempt  to  shift  it  to  the  shoulders  of  others.  The  danger  may 
easily  be  exaggerated;  and,  whatever  the  danger,  it  gives  no 
justification  for  a  hasty  trade-sifting  process  applied  to  works 
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issued  by  reputable  publishing  houses  and  to  the  writings  of  sane 
and  responsible  authors.  Coddling  of  that  kind,  even  if  practic¬ 
able,  would  defeat  its  own  end.  Youth  cannot  be  isolated  and 
kept  sound  and  sweet  by  means  such  as  these.  A  robust  is 
better  than  an  ana}mic  virtue ;  and ,  from  the  Garden  of  Eden 
downwards,  though  a  warning  is  issued  against  forbidden  fruit, 
the  tree  on  which  it  grows  is  not  the  tree  which  by  decree  of 
Providence  is  made  impossible  of  access. 

The  amiable  gentlemen  who  own  circulating  libraries  have 
realised  what  they  think  is  their  responsibility  in  this  matter,  and 
they  very  properly  decline  to  circulate  anything  they  think 
vicious — they  desire  to  issue  only  good  literature  ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  outcome  of  this  wholesome  desire  has  taken  the 
impracticable  form  of  a  scheme  for  hasty  amateur  censorship  of 
literary  production  generally.  The  attemjd  speaks  better  for  their 
heart  than  for  their  head.  In  common  with  everyone  who  is  not 
consciously  bad,  they  mean  well ;  but  the  attempt  is  futile  and 
is  bound  to  fail.  It  is  difficult  to  take  it  seriously.  A  censorship 
of  the  Press  by  the  State — if  an  attempt  were  made  to  reintro¬ 
duce  that — might  indeed  be  a  serious  thing,  against  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  invoke  the  shade  of  Milton  and  to  quote 
the  Areopagitica.  Indeed,  the  utterances  of  that  mighty  artist 
— who  must  be  credited  with  a  sympathetic  attitude  to  all  that 
is  reasonable  in  the  Puritan  position — are  so  germane  to  the 
present  position  that  I  shall  not  refrain  from  a  few  extracts  : 

“To  make  it  plain  that  this  order  will  miss  the  end  it  seeks, 
consider  the  quality  which  ought  to  be  in  every  licenser.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  he  who  is  made  judge  to  sit  upon  the 
birth  or  death  of  books,  whether  they  may  be  wafted  into  this 
world  or  not,  had  need  to  be  a  man  above  the  common  measure, 
both  studious,  learned,  and  judicious;  there  may  be  else  no  mean 
mistakes  in  the  censure  of  what  is  passable  or  not ;  which  is  also 
no  mean  injury.  E’or  though  licensers  should  happen  to  be 
judicious  more  than  ordinary,  which  will  be  a  great  jeopardy  of 
the  next  succession,  yet  their  very  office  .  .  .  enjoins  them  to 
let  pass  nothing  but  what  is  vulgarly  received  already.  .  .  . 

“If  there  be  found  in  his  book  one  sentence  of  a  venturous 
edge,  uttered  in  the  height  of  zeal  (and  who  knows  whether  it 
might  not  be  the  dictate  of  a  divine  spirit?),  yet,  not  suiting 
with  every  low'  decrepit  humour  of  their  own,  though  it  were 
Knox  himself,  the  reformer  of  a  kingdom,  that  spake  it,  they 
will  not  pardon  him  their  dash  ;  the  sense  of  that  great  man  shall 
to  all  posterity  be  lost,  for  the  fearfulness,  or  the  presumptuous 
rashness  of  a  perfunctory  licenser.  .  .  . 

“Suppose  w'e  could  expel  sin  by  this  means;  look  how  much 
we  thus  expel  of  sin  so  much  we  expel  of  virtue  :  for  the  matter 
of  them  both  is  the  same  :  remove  that,  and  ye  remove  them 
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both  alike.  This  justifies  the  ^high  providence  of  God,  who  I 
though  He  commands  us  temperance,  justice,  continence,  yet  I 
I'ours  out  before  us  even  to  a  profuseness  all  desirable  things,  and  I 
gives  us  minds  that  can  wander  beyond  all  limit  and  satiety.  I 
Why  should  we,  then,  affect  a  rigour  contrary  to  the  manner  of  I 
God  and  of  nature,  by  abridging  or  scanting  those  means,  which  1 
books  freely  jx^rmitted,  are  both  to  the  trial  of  virtue,  and  the  ft 
exercise  of  truth?  ... 

“And  again,  if  it  be  true,  that  a  wise  man,  like  a  good  refiner,  f 
can  gather  gold  out  of  the  drossiest  volume,  and  that  a  fool  will  f 
bo  a  fool  with  the  best  book,  yea,  or  without  book  ;  there  is  no  > 
reason  that  we  should  deprive  a  wise  man  of  any  advantage  to  r 
his  wisdom,  while  we  seek  to  restrain  from  a  fool  that  which  j 
being  restrained  will  be  no  hindrance  to  his  folly.  .  .  .  But  1 
hindered  forcibly  they  cannot  be,  by  all  the  licensing  that  | 
sainted  inquisition  could  ever  yet  contrive.  .  .  .  Evil  manners  are  | 
as  perfectly  learnt  without  books  a  thousand  other  ways  which 
cannot  be  stopped.  .  .  .  And  he  who  were  pleasantly  disposed, 
could  not  well  avoid  to  liken  it  to  the  exploit  of  that  gallant  man,  i 
who  thought  to  pound  up  the  crows  by  shutting  his  park  gate. 

“  .  .  .  Aor  is  it  to  the  common  people  less  than  a  reproach ;  for 
if  we  be  so  jealous  over  them,  as  that  we  dare  not  trust  them 
...  to  be  able  to  take  nothing  down  but  through  the  pipe  of  a  j 
licenser?  .  .  .  Wisdom  wo  cannot  call  it,  because  it  stops  but 
one  breach  of  licence — nor  that  neither  :  whenas  those  corruptions 
which  it  seeks  to  prevent,  break  in  faster  at  other  doors,  which  ^ 
cannot  be  shut  ...  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered 
virtue.  .  .  . 

“  We  should  be  wary ,  therefore ,  what  persecution  we  raise  against  > 
the  living  labours  of  public  men,  how  we  spill  that  seasoned  life 
of  man ,  preserved  and  stored  up  in  books ;  since  we  see  a  kind  ‘ 
of  homicide  may  be  thus  committed,  sometimes  a  martyrdom:  I 
and  if  it  extend  to  the  whole  impression,  a  kind  of  massacre,  I 
whereof  the  execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying  of  an  elemental  | 

life,  but  strikes  at  the  ethereal  and  fifth  essence,  the  breath  of  ^ 

reason  itself ;  slays  an  immortality  rather  than  a  life.” 

We  can  sympathise  with  the  magnificent  apostrophe  of 
Wordsworth , 

Milton!  thou  should ’st  be  living  at  this  hour; 

England  hath  need  of  thee. 

I 

Censorship  of  the  Press  was  not  slain  by  Milton’s  attack;  it 
survived  and  presumably  flourished  during  the  productive  era 
of  the  Pestoration ;  but,  its  impotence  having  become  manifest, 
it  perished  some  fifty  years  after  Milton’s  death. 

Censorship  of  the  drama,  oddly  enough,  we  are  living  under 
now ;  and  though  comic  in  its  manner  and  execution  it  is  vet 
serious  in  its  effect  and  outcome.  It  has  prevailed  to  stop  some 
good  work  ;  it  does  not  avail  to  stop  the  foolish  and  the  bad,  but 
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it  stops  some  of  the  good — that  is  what  a  censorship  always  does 
—and  a  censorship  by  a  combination  of  circulating  librarians 
cannot  hope  to  achieve  anything  better.  It  can  perturb  the  free¬ 
dom  of  production  in  the  literature  of  to-day ;  but  over  the 
literature  of  yesterday  no  one  imagines  that  it  has  any  control. 
The  writers  of  the  past  have  the  freedom  which  it  is  proposed  to 
deny  to  the  writers  of  the  present.  Thus  some  good  work  has 
anyhow  escaped  destruction. 

“But  of  the  harm  that  may  result  hence  .  .  .  first  is  feared  the 
infection  that  may  spread ;  but  then  all  human  learning  and 
controversy  in  religious  points  must  remove  out  of  the  world, 
yea,  the  Bible  itself. 

If  some  now  universally  recognised  works  of  literature — let  us 
say  if  the  classic  novels  of  Henry  Fielding — w’ere  to  be  brought 
out  to-day,  they  would  surely  under  the  proposed  arrangement 
be  banned.  As  it  is,  they  can  be  bought  anywhere  for  a  trifling 
sum.  There  was  some  outcry,  I  remember,  about  Kingsley's 
Hypntia — amazing  as  the  fact  sounds  now.  Yes,  and  Adam 
Bede,  too,  was  objected  to  by  some.  In  my  youth  Jane  Eyre 
was  a  book  half  forbidden. 

Here  is  part  of  a  letter  from  Kingsley  to  Bishop  Wilberforce 
on  the  subject  of  Hypatia,  so  late  as  1873  : 

Your  letter,  I  say,  touched  me  deeply,  and  all  the  more,  because  it 
came  from  one  who  had  been  a  sailor.  But  your  kind  words  about  Hypatia 
touched  me  more  than  those  about  Westicard  Ho!;  for  the  former  book 
was  written  with  my  heart’s  blood,  and  was  received,  as  I  expected,  with 
curses  from  many  of  the  very  Churchmen  whom  I  was  trying  to  warn  aiul 
save.  Y'et  I  think  the  book  did  good.  I  know  that  it  has  not  hurt  me, 
save,  perhaps,  in  that  ecclesiastical  career  to  which  I  have  never  aspired. 

At  a  time  much  earlier,  in  1851,  when  Yeast  appeared,  it  was 
received  with  a  torrent  of  hostile  criticism,  partly  clerical  and 
political,  but  some  of  it  most  damaging  not  only  to  a  clergyman 
but  to  any  reputable  citizen.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  extract 
from  The  Guardian  of  that  date  : 

A  man  in  the  position  of  the  author  of  Alton  Locke  (if  ho  be  the 
writer)  commits  a  grave  offence  when  he  publishes  such  a  book  as  this. 
Professing  to  aim  at  religious  earnestness  and  high  morality,  its  tendencies 
are  really  to  the  destruction  of  both.  ...  It  is  the  countenance  the  writer 
gives  to  the  worst  tendencies  of  the  day,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
conceals  loose  morality  in  a  dress  of  high  sounding  and  philosophical 
phraseology,  which  calls  for  plain  and  decided  condemnation.  .  .  .  Doc¬ 
trines,  however  consecrated  by  the  faith  of  ages,  practices,  however  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  lives  of  saints,  or  the  authority  of  wise  and  good  men,  are 
to  be  despised  if  they  interfere  with  what  he  thinks  the  full  development 
of  our  nature,  tend  to  check  the  wildest  speculations  of  the  intellect,  or 
even  to  restrain  (if  wo  understand  the  teaching  of  his  character)  the  most 
entire  indulgence  of  the  passions. 
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And  so  on,  with  sentences  in  which  the  phrases  “youthful 
profligacy,”  “selfish  gratification,”  “impure  philosophy,”  suh 
ficiently  exhibit  the  charges  made. 

Indeed,  such  was  the  agitation  about  Kingsley’s  conscientious 
utterances  at  that  time  that  he  was  actually  forbidden  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  preach  in  London,  until  the  Bishop  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  the  matter. 

A  poem  of  Clough’s,  too,  seems  to  have  been  attacked;  for 
we  find  Kingsley  w'riting  to  a  friend  in  the  following  strongly- 
worded  style  in  1848  : 

As  for  Clough’s  poem.  I  am  game  to  “go  in’’  fiercely  against  aD 
Manicheans,  Herman-and-Dorothea-formalists,  and  other  unclean  beasts,  to 
prove  that  Clough  knows  best  what  he  wants  to  say,  and  how;  and  that 
taking  the  poem  inductively,  and  not  a  priori  (as  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil  take  works  of  art),  there  is  a  true  honest  harmony,  and  a  genial 
life  in  it,  as  of  a  man  who,  seeing  things  as  they  were,  and  believing  that 
God,  and  not  “taste,”  or  the  devil  settles  things,  was  not  ashamed  to  describe 
what  he  saw\ 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  contemporary  criticism  may  be  mistaken, 
and  that  a  hasty  censorship  may  commit  much  injustice. 

It  is  also  helpless  as  regards  its  main  purpose  :  especially  an 
amateur  censorship  that  merely  tries  to  restrict  circulation.  It 
can  be  used  as  an  advertisement  on  the  one  hand,  and  it  can  be 
eluded  on  the  other.  For  instance,  I  have  understood  that  some 
of  the  most  questionable  and  least  literary  of  modern  productions 
have  been  issued  in  the  first  instance  at  a  shilling.  Surely  people 
do  not  get  these  through  circulating  libraries.  It  is  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  these  are  purchased  ;  and  so  the  censorship  fails.  And 
lower  than  these  there  lurks  in  holes  and  corners  pernicious  trash 
written  apparently  with  the  object  of  corrupting  youth — if  that 
horrible  and  barely  human  suggestion  can  be  tolerated ;  but  this 
is  not  literature,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  be  :  or  if  it  does,  it  can 
only  do  so  by  obvious  cant.  The  way  to  root  out  this  abomination 
is  to  cultivate  the  soil  round  the  growing  organism,  to  strengthen 
the  phagocytes  of  its  own  system,  to  make  it  immune  to  the 
attacks  of  vermin.  It  is  not  such  stuff  as  this  that  has  stimulated 
the  proposed  censorship  into  existence ;  nor  is  repression  of  a 
gentle  kind  of  any  avail  against  it.  Nothing  that  any  critic  of 
the  present  proposal  says  has  reference  to  manifest  abomination. 

No,  the  good  done  by  a  censorship  is  microscopic ;  the  harm  it 
can  do  is  historically  patent.  A  combination,  moreover,  such  as 
the  one  contemplated  seems  to  me  of  doubtful  legality.  They 
may  plead  that  they  are  tradesmen  who  need  not  buy  goods  they 
do  not  like.  By  all  means,  they  are  perfectly  free ;  they  certainly 
need  not  buy  as  individuals.  They  can  return  without  thanks 
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anything  despicable,  as  any  other  purchaser  can.  Everyone  is 
entitled  to  keep  his  own  conscience  clear.  But  they  must  not 
enter  into  a  combination  to  suppress  and  damage.  In  the  singular 
utterance  to  which  the  librarians  have  given  vent  they  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  suppress  “all  novels  and  any  book”  which  three  of 
their  number  consider  objectionable.  They  bind  themselves  not 
only  to  abstain  from  buying,  but  actively  to  stop  the  sales  other¬ 
wise  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Three  are  to  be  a  quorum 
—more  than  a  quorum — an  effective  working  majority.  Nor  yet 
a  majority,  but  a  minority  w’hose  decisions  all  the  rest  are  bound 
to  act  upon.  It  is  an  extraordinary  position.  It  cannot  have 
been  very  lucidly  thought  out,  and  it  appears  to  savour  distinctly 
of  an  illegal  conspiracy  to  boycott.  The  conspiracy  must  fail. 
The  whole  bulk  of  English  literature  is  fortunately  available ;  the 
authors  of  the  past  are  safely  through  the  meshes  already,  and 
it  is  in  the  jx^w-er  of  no  one  to  suppress  them  now.  There  may 
be  tares  among  the  wheat — quite  true — no  doubt  there  are,  but 
we  have  been  wmrned  against  the  danger  of  prematurely  up¬ 
rooting  tares,  lest  we  uproot  the  wheat  also.  It  is  safer  to  let 
both  grow’  together.  Fortunately  the  good  has  a  longer  life  than 
the  bad,  and  wdll  survive  and  be  full  of  influence  long  after  the 
rubbish  has  retreated  to  its  proper  obscurity. 

But  meanwhile,  and  at  the  present  time,  a  hostile  decision, 
even  by  such  a  conclave  as  the  one  contemplated,  w’ould  un¬ 
doubtedly  inflict  hardship  on  an  author  who  in  an  earnest  and 
sincere  spirit  was  endeavouring  to  deal  with  difficult  questions, — 
such  a  spirit  as  aroused  the  exclamation  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Dialogue 
affixed  to  The  Poetaster  :  — 

“Leave  me.  There’s  something  come  into  my  thought 
That  must  and  shall  be  sung,  high  and  aloof. 

Safe  from  the  wolf’s  black  jaw  and  the  dull  ass’s  hoof." 

It  would  be  no  light  thing  if  even  by  such  an  authority  a  serious 
and  restwnsible  book  w’ere  defamed  as  gross  or  blasphemous.  A 
good  writer  can  never  expect  an  easy  or  extensive  circulation ; 
his  enterprise  already  hangs  on  a  thread,  and  a  little  extra  load 
may  break  it. 

A  writer  at  the  present  time  has  to  be  very  careful.  In  writing 
plays  he  must  not  deal  with  certain  subjects,  nor  must  he  offend 
the  prospective  scruples  of  the  Censor. 

In  writing  novels  or  any  books,  authors  and  publishers  run  the 
risk  of  loss  if  they  run  counter  to  the  prejudices  of  any  haphazard 
three  of  an  unknowm  group  of  circulating  librarians.  It  would 
seem  that  literature  is  becoming  a  “dangerous  trade.”  A  writer 
in  The  Times  says  that  a  librarian  has  refused  to  circulate  Mr. 
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Henry  James’s  book,  Italian  Hours.  He  cannot  conceive  the 
reason ;  nor  can  I.  Can  the  critic  have  misread  the  title  as 
“Italian  Houris”?  Criticism  is  bound  to  be  hasty;  it  is  no 
light  task  even  to  smell  over  “  all  novels  and  any  hooks  ’’  that 
seem  possibly  suspicious. 

“But  that  a  book,  in  worse  condition  than  a  peccant  soul 
should  be  to  stand  before  a  jury  ere  it  he  born  to  the  world,  and 
undergo  yet  in  darkness  the  judgment  of  Kadamanth  and  his 
colleagues,  ere  it  can  pass  the  ferry  backward  into  light,  was 
never  heard  before.” 

As  to  the  accusation  of  “blasphemy,”  we  can  comfort  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that  the  holiest  saints  in  the  past  did  not  escape 
that.  “The  Christian  faith — for  that  was  once  a  schism!”  The 
real  adjective  to  apply  in  these  cases  is  “unconventional ’’—con¬ 
trary  to  accepted  convention — if  that  is  what  is  meant ;  then  we 
should  know  where  we  were.  But  this  adjective  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  and  damaging  to  he  injurious.  It  has  even  been  regarded 
as  semi-complimentary ;  consequently  when  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
magnanimously  wished  to  assist  critics  in  applying  opprobrious 
epithets  to  his  own  plays,  he  suggested  the  use  of  the  word 
“immoral”  instead. 

But  such  an  application  of  this  word  would  he  merely  mislead¬ 
ing  and  most  unwise.  The  significance  of  the  term  “uncon¬ 
ventional”  should  be  strengthened,  till  it  conveyed  what  was 
intended.  The  conventions  of  society  are  quite  useful  things, 
the  result  of  ages  of  experience,  and  any  conduct  or  writing 
that  runs  counter  to  them  must  be  prepared  to  stand  the  test 
of  criticism  and  to  justify  itself  thoroughly ;  but  it  should  not 
he  condemned  unheard. 

The  importance  and  responsibility  of  free  criticism,  too,  should 
l)e  fully  recognised ;  and  the  social  ostracism  which  it  can  be 
the  means  of  inflicting  is  the  appropriate  and  legitimate  penalty 
for  needlessly  or  prematurely  infringing  the  conventions  of 
society.  All  good  customs  have  their  day  and  in  due  time  will 
cease  to  be.  Premature  attacks,  like  premature  attacks  in  chess, 
are  bound  to  fail.  But  every  now  and  then  attacks  upon  con¬ 
vention  must  be  made,  and  when  the  time  is  ripe  will  succeed. 
An  open  and  above-board  attack  is  far  better  than  one  that 
skulks  in  holes  and  corners,  and  it  is  best  to  permit  things  to 
be  said  when  they  are  seriously  thought.  That  is  why  freedom 
of  the  Press  is  so  necessary  and  valuable,  not  only  as  a  reforming 
agency,  but  also  as  an  outlet  for  malicious  humours,  which  else 
might  accumulate  in  the  body  politic  and  are  better  purged. 

If  liberty  ever  degenerates  into  license,  a  writer  or  publisher 
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who  infringes  the  criminal  law  is  rightly  liable  to  severe  penalties, 
and  thereafter  to  restriction  ;  but  occasional  abuses  of  this  kind 
crive  no  adequate  ground  for  curtailment  of  legitimate  freedom. 
Freedom  is  the  noble  and  dangerous  gift  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  human  race — the  power  of  choice  and  full 
responsibility  therefor.  This  responsibility  already  rests  heavily 
on  the  shoulders  of  every  artist,  every  writer.  Uix)n  him  has 
been  bestowed  the  gift  of  insight  into  life  above  his  fellows.  He 
can  see  what  they  see,  but  he  can  see  it  more  clearly;  he  can 
see  more  and  further  than  they  can.  He  can  not  only  see,  he 
can  say;  he  has  the  gift  of  utterance,  and  he  is  bound  to  utter 
what  he  seriously  feels  to  be  his  message.  There  were  times 
when  he  was  threatened  with  the  rack  or  the  stake  if  he  did  not 
hold  his  tongue.  The  early  scientific  discoverers  were  suppressed 
in  every  jxjssible  manner.  But  the  more  they  were  sui)pressed, 
the  more  a  great  deal  they  published  it ;  and  through  their  labours 
we  have  attained  to  our  present  large  and  beneficent  freedom. 
With  a  great  price  our  ancestors  attained  this  freedom,  but  we 
were  free-born.  We  are  not  going  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  lose  this  birthright,  at  the  dictate  of  any 
three  i)ersons,  however  estimable,  however  well-meaning,  however 
able  they  may  be. 

Oliver  Lodge. 
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MES.  JULIA  WAED  HOWE. 


(A  Veteran  Suffragist.)  jjj 

Surrounded  by  her  children  and  grandchildren  and  a  numerous  | 
company  of  relatives  and  friends,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  cele-  f 
brated  her  ninetieth  birthday  in  Boston  (Mass.)  last  May.  4 
Prompted  by  a  warm  affection  and  admiration,  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  from  all  over  the  United  States  showered  upon  her  that 
spring  morning  in  the  little  old-fashioned  house  in  Beacon  Street,  ’ 
where  she  has  lived  and  worked  so  many  years. 

Time  has  dealt  very  tenderly  with  this  gifted  wmman,  philan¬ 
thropist,  poet,  preacher,  and  speaker.  Though  small  and  frail- 
looking,  the  gallant  soul  within  has  kept  the  body  in  wonderfully  P 
good  repair,  and  though  the  sword  may  have  worn  the  scabbard  > 
somewhat  thin,  both  are  still  fit  for  the  fight.  Witness  the 

alertness  with  which  she  sprang  into  the  arena  in  response  to 

the  glove  flung  dowm  by  iMrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  letter  to  The  , 
Times  on  American  Woman’s  Suffrage  last  year.  |i 

“]\Irs.  Humphry  Ward  is  my  very  good  friend,”  said  Mrs.  1* 
Ward  Howe;  “but,”  she  added,  the  light  of  battle  in  her  eye,  f 

“when  I  read  those  statements  about  the  women  of  America  I  I 

was  obliged  to  up  and  grapple  with  her.”  I 

How^  effectually  she  “grappled”  will  be  remembered  by  those  i 
wdio  read  her  reply.  She  considers,  by  the  way,  that  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward’s  letter  was  a  means  of  doing  real  good  to  the  ’ 

suffrage  cause,  since  it  acted  like  a  well-directed  pruning  knife, 
cutting  away  needless  growths  and  putting  fresh  life  into  the 
good  branches.  The  women  of  America  had  not  realised  how 
passivity  and  patience  might  be  misinterpreted,  in  all  good  faith, 
by  strangers.  The  realisation  stung  and  roused  them  into  such 
new  life  and  energetic  action  that  the  testimony  of  Miss  Ethel 
Arnold,  after  a  tour  of  literary  lectures  last  winter,  was  that  | 
Woman’s  Suffrage,  far  from  being  “a  dead  thing,”  was  the  most  j 
vitally  alive  question  she  had  encountered.  y 

Though  ]Mrs.  Ward  Howe  has  lived  every  day  of  her  ninety  I 

years,  she  declares  herself  quite  ready  for  ten  more  :  there  is  so  I 

much  she  still  wishes  to  do.  Time  has  brought  no  “world-  I 

weariness”  to  her,  for  she  is  perpetually  re-storing  heart  and  . 

brain,  giving  neither  a  chance  to  stagnate,  but  daily  drawing  in  J 

new  draughts  of  life-giving  thought  and  sympathy.  | 

The  pen  that  wrote  the  famous  battle  hymn  of  the  Republic  is  ^ 
w’ielded  still  in  defence  of  “Truth,  Justice,  and  Honour,”  with 
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equal  prowess,  and  no  cause  is  so  near  her  heart  as  that  of  her 
countrywomen’s  political  freedom. 

The  law  throughout  the  United  States  is  very  favourable  to 
women,  acknowledging  and  protecting  their  rights  far  more  than 
in  any  Euroix.‘an  country ;  but  Mrs.  Ward  How'e  is  not  satisfied 
with  this.  When  asked  what  was  her  chief  reason  for  so  strongly 
advocating  Women’s  Suffrage  for  all  the  States,  she  made 
answer  :  — 

“I  regard  the  vote  for  women  as  an  integral  part  of  Christianity 
itself.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  right  and  equity,  on  which 
alone  sound  government  can  be  based.” 

Of  the  good  results  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  woman’s 
vote,  jMrs.  Ward  Howe  sums  up  a  strong  evidence  in  a  recent 
able  article  in  a  leading  American  review. 

Taking  Colorado  as  one  case  in  point,  she  quotes  the  following 
testimony  of  Judge  Lindsey,  of  the  Denver  Juvenile  Court  :  — 

We  have  in  Colorado  the  most  advanced  laws  of  any  State  in  the  Union 
for  the  care  and  protection  of  the  home  and  the  children,  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic.  We  owe  this  more  to  Woman’s  Suffrage  than  to  any 
one  cause.  It  does  not  take  any  mother  from  her  home  duties  to  spend 
ten  minutes  in  going  to  the  polls,  casting  her  vote  and  returning  to  her 
home,  but  during  these  ten  minutes  she  wields  a  power  which  is  doing  more 
to  protect  that  home,  and  all  other  homes,  than  any  other  power  or  influence 
in  Colorado. 

Again  speaking  of  the  influence  of  women  in  electing  the  best 
men,  Judge  Lindsey  say^s  ;  — 

One  of  the  great  advantages  from  Woman’s  Suffrage  is  the  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  machine  politicians  to  nominate  men  of  immoral  character.  If 
women  alone  had  the  vote  it  would  result  in  a  class  of  men  in  public  office 
whose  character  for  morality,  honesty  and  courage,  would  be  of  a  much 
higher  order. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  passing  of  laws,  ]\Irs.  Ward  Howe 
tells  us  that  not  only  in  Colorado  but  also  in  the  other  three 
Women  Suffrage  States,  since  women  obtained  the  vote,  the  age 
of  protection  for  girls  has  been  raised  to  eighteen.  In  Idaho  and 
Wyoming  the  repeal  of  the  laws  licensing  gambling  is  also 
universally  ascribed  to  women.  In  Massachusetts  the  Suffragists 
worked  for  fifty-five  years  before  they  succeeded  in  getting  a 
law  passed  making  mothers  equal  guardians  of  their  minor 
children  with  the  father.  In  Colorado,  when  the  women  were 
enfranchised,  the  very  next  legislature  passed  such  a  Bill. 

Equal  suffrage,  declares  Mrs.  Ward  Howe,  “broadens  women’s 
minds  and  leads  them  to  take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  public 
affairs.  Questions  of  public  interest  are  discussed  in  the  home. 
As  the  mother,  sister,  or  teacher  of  young  boys,  the  influence  of 
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woman  is  very  great.  The  more  she  knows  about  the  obligations 
of  citizenship  the  better  she  is  able  to  teach  the  boys  and  awaken 
an  intelligent  interest  in  their  country’s  welfare.” 

Mrs.  Ward  Howe’s  interest  in  the  woman’s  cause  grew  gradu- 
ally,  and  was  the  outcome  first  of  her  participation  in  the  freeing 
of  the  slaves.  The  women  of  the  North  had  greatly  helped  to 
open  the  door  admitting  the  negro  not  only  to  freedom,  but  to 
its  safeguard,  the  ballot.  Was  this  door,  she  asked  herself,  to 
be  shut  in  the  faces  of  these  same  women?  During  the  first 
two-thirds  of  her  full  beneficent  life,  Mrs.  Ward  Howe  tells  us 
in  her  Reminiscences ,  written  ten  years  ago,  she  had  looked  to 
the  masculine  ideal  of  character  as  the  only  true  one  : 

“  I  sought  its  inspiration,”  she  writes,  “  and  referred  my  merits  and  demerits 
to  its  judicial  verdict.  In  an  unexpected  hour  a  new  light  came  to  me,  show¬ 
ing  me  a  world  of  thought  and  of  character  quite  beyond  the  limits  within 
which  I  had  hitherto  been  content  to  abide.  Tlie  new  domain  now  made 
clear  to  me  was  that  of  true  womanhood,  woman  no  longer  in  her  ancillary 
relation  to  her  opposite,  man,  but  in  her  direct  relation  to  the  divine  plan 
and  purpose,  as  a  free  agent,  fully  sharing  with  man  every  human  right 
and  every  human  responsibility.  This  discovery  was  like  the  addition  of 
a  new  continent  to  the  map  of  the  world,  or  of  a  new  testament  to  the  old 
ordinances.” 

Mrs.  Ward  Howe  went  to  her  first  meeting  of  Women’s 
Suffrage  only  on  the  assurance  of  her  friend.  Colonel  Wentworth 
Higginson,  that  it  would  be  conducted  in  a  liberal,  friendly 
spirit,  without  bitterness  or  extravagance.  It  was  with  reluct¬ 
ance  she  was  induced  to  take  a  seat  on  the  platform.  She  was 
somewdiat  reassured,  however,  at  finding  herself  among  such 
distinguished  and  honoured  personal  friends  as  Garrison,  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  James  Freeman  Clarke.  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone  was 
also  there,  and  ]\Irs.  Ward  Howe  says  that,  as  she  looked  for 
the  first  time  into  her  sweet  womanly  face  and  heard  her  earnest 
voice,  she  realised  the  absurdity  of  the  silly  and  senseless  mis¬ 
representations  which  had  so  maligned  this  noble,  great-hearted 
woman.  At  her  side  was  the  husband  who  so  ably  seconded  her 
life-work.  Mrs.  Ward  How’e  declares  that  the  arguments  to  which 
she  then  listened  came  home  to  her  as  ‘‘simple,  strong,  and 
convincing.” 

“  These  champions  who  had  fought  so  long  and  valiantly  for  the  slave  now 
turned  the  searchlight  of  their  intelligence  upon  the  condition  of  women, 
and  demanded  for  the  mothers  of  the  community  the  civil  rights  which  had 
recently  been  accorded  to  the  negro.  They  asked  for  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less  than  the  impartial  justice  for  which,  if  for  anything,  a  Repub¬ 
lican  Government  should  stand.” 

When  asked  to  speak  in  her  turn,  she  could  only  say,  ‘‘I  am 
with  you.”  She  has  been  with  th’em  ever  since,  and  has  never 
seen  any  but  added  reasons  for  holding  to  the  pledge  then  given. 
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“Noble  men,  the  noblest,”  says  Mrs.  Howe,  “stood  with  us  in  our  en¬ 
deavours,  some,  like  Senator  Hoar  and  George  Hale,  explaining  and  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  logical  sequence  which  should  lead  to  the  recognition  of  our 
citizenship;  others,  like  Wendell  Phillips,  George  W.  Curtis  and  Henry  War'd 
Beecher,  overwhelming  the  crumbling  defences  of  the  old  order  with  the  storm 
and  flash  of  their  eloquence.  We  acted  one  and  all  under  the  powerful  stimulus 
of  hope.  The  object  which  we  laboured  to  accomplish  was  so  legitimate  and 
rational,  so  directly  in  the  line  of  our  religious  belief,  of  our  political  insti¬ 
tutions,  that  it  appeared  as  if  we  had  only  to  unfold  our  new  banners,  bright 
with  the  blazon  of  applied  Christianity,  and  march  on  to  victory.” 

In  spite  of  the  inevitable  antagonism  which  opposes  all  pioneers, 
the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  sympathy  Mrs.  Ward  Howe 
and  her  co-workers  met  with  in  their  crusade  for  women’s 
political  freedom  led  them  to  believe  that  the  goal  was  already 
within  sight — a  misapprehension  perhaps  as  fortunate,  she  says, 
as  that  which  led  the  early  Christians  daily  to  expect  the  reap¬ 
pearance  of  their  Master. 

On  looking  back  at  her  long  years  of  labour  and  .sacrifice  to 
the  woman’s  cause,  Mrs.  Ward  Howe  declares  herself  repaid  a 
thousandfold,  and  not  least  among  the  rewards  reaped  she  counts 
the  privilege  of  having  worked  hand  in  hand  with  men  and 
women  of  such  rare  character  and  intelligence,  such  steadfast¬ 
ness  of  purpose  and  clearness  of  insight,  as  her  fellow-workers 
of  this  period  possessed. 

Forty  years  have  gone  by,  and  the  goal  of  Women’s  Suffrage 
is  only  as  yet  attained  by  four  out  of  the  thirty-nine  States. 
Year  by  year  a  deputation  present  their  petition  to  the  Senate 
for  the  woman’s  vote.  They  are  not,  as  in  England,  arrested 
and  sent  to  gaol  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  same  division 
as  thieves  and  drunkards,  but  are  received  and  accorded  the 
same  respect  shown  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Still, 
year  by  year  hope  is  deferred  and  many  hearts  grow  sick.  Not, 
however,  that  of  Ylrs.  Ward  Howe.  The  same  spirit  which 
inspired  the  battle  hymn  during  the  great  slave  war  between  the 
North  and  South  animates  her  yet.  She  sings  her  battle  hymn 
but  in  another  cause,  to  which  precisely  the  same  words  apply 
if  taken  now,  as  then,  metaphorically  ;  — 

BATTLE  HYMN. 

I. 

5fine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord; 

He  is  trampling  out  the  wine  from  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored ; 

He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightnings  of  his  terrible  swift  sword  : 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

II. 

I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires  of  an  hundred  circling  camps, 

They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps, 

I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps  : 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

m  0 
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III. 

I  have  read  a  burning  gospel  writ  in  fiery  rows  of  steel  :  j 

“  As  ye  deal  with  My  contemners  so  with  you  My  grace  shall  deal.”  i 

Let  the  hero  born  of  woman  crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel : 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 

IV.  ’ 

He  has  sounded  up  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat; 

He  has  washed  the  Earth’s  dull  bosom  with  a  high  ecstatic  heat. 

Oh  I  be  swift  my  soul  to  answer  Him,  be  jubilant  my  feet  : 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 

V. 

In  the  sweetness  of  the  lilies  He  was  borne  across  the  sea, 

With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  shines  out  on  you  and  me; 

As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free  : 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 

VI. 

He  is  coming  like  the  glory  of  the  morning  on  the  wave; 

He  is  wisdom  to  the  mighty.  He  is  succour  to  the  brave; 

So  the  world  shall  be  His  footstool,  and  the  soul  of  Time  His  slave: 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  wake  of  this  great  Suffrage  movement  followed  the 
formation  of  the  “Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Women,” 
the  motto  of  which  was  “Truth,  Justice,  and  Honour.”  Leading 
women  from  all  over  the  States  enrolled  themselves  as  members, 
holding  annual  congresses  at  the  State  Houses  and  finest  churches 
of  the  principal  cities.  Such  women  as  Maria  Mitchell  and  Mrs. 
Livermore  shared  with  iMrs.  Ward  Howe  the  honour  of  being 
elected  President  of  this  Association. 

The  progress  of  the  woman  question  naturally  developed  a 
fresh  interest  in  the  industrial  capacity  of  the  sex,  since  woman’s 
work  enters  into  almost  every  department  of  manufacture.  The 
outcome  of  this  was  a  Woman’s  Department  in  the  World’s  Fair 
held  at  New  Orleans  in  1883-84,  the  presidency  of  which  was 
undertaken  by  iMrs.  Ward  Howe,  assisted  by  one  of  her  daughters. 

Having  found  her  voice,  it  was  not  for  women  alone  that  Mrs. 
Ward  Howe  now  used  it.  Applications  for  such  an  eloquent 
speaker  poured  in  from  every  side.  She  pleaded  not  only  for 
black  slaves  but  for  white,  not  only  in  her  own  country  but  in 
Europe,  taking  active  part  in  the  great  Prison  Congress  in 
England,  in  that  for  Public  Morals  held  in  Switzerland,  besides 
several  conventions  held  in  France. 

Looking  back  u]X)n  her  long  life,  Mrs.  Ward  Howe  enumerates 
among  the  best  gifts  the  years  have  brought  her,  first  to  have 
been  the  wife  of  Dr.  Howe,  one  of  the  noblest  of  men  and  fore- 
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most  philanthropists  of  his  age,  next  to  have  been  admitted  to 
the  fellowship  of  some  of  the  masters  of  literature,  art,  and 
science,  and  to  have  had  for  her  closest  friends  those  choice 
spirits  who  made  the  intellectual  life  of  Boston  what  it  was  forty 
and  fifty  years  ago.  Among  the  honours  which  have  come  to 
her  she  mentions  with  special  pride  the  success  of  her  numerous 
Women’s  and  Girls’  Clubs,  also  having  occupied  the  pulpit  in 
her  own  beloved  church  at  Boston,  and,  “lastly  and  chiefly,” 
having  had  the  honour  of  working  for  the  liberation  of  the  slaves, 
and  having  stood  with  the  illustrious  champions  of  Woman’s 
Suffrage  when  to  do  so  was  a  thankless  oflice  involving  public 
ridicule  and  private  avoidance.  Her  retrospect  is  well  voiced  in 
her  own  little  poem  : 


I. 

I  have  made  a  voyage  upon  a  golden  river, 

’Neath  clouds  of  opal  and  of  amethyst ; 

Along  its  banks  bright  shapes  were  moving  ever. 

And  threatening  shadows  melted  into  mist. 

II. 

The  eye  unpractised  sometimes  lost  the  current. 

When  some  wild  rapid  of  the  tide  did  whirl. 

While  yet  a  master  Hand  beyond  the  torrent 
Freed  my  frail  shallop  from  the  perilous  swirl. 

III. 

^lusic  went  with  mo,  fairy  flute  and  viol. 

The  utterance  of  fancies  half  expressed. 

And  with  these  steadfast  beyond  pause  or  trial, 

The  deep  majestic  throb  of  Nature's  breast. 

IV. 

]\Iy  journey  nears  its  close — in  some  still  haven 
ily  bark  shall  find  its  anchorage  of  rest; 

When  the  kind  Hand,  which  every  good  has  given. 

Opening  with  wider  grace,  shall  give  the  best. 

Mrs.  Ward  Howe  is  an  optimist.  In  spite  of  having  lived 
ninety  years  in  this  vale  of  wme,  she  is  able  to  write  and  think 
of  her  own  life  as  a  “golden  river.”  She  has  drunk  deeply  of 
the  cup  of  sorrow  and  heart’s  pain ;  she  has  known  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  disappointment  in  her  most  cherished  hopes ;  yet  neither 
courage  nor  hope  have  failed  her,  for  her  eyes  have  seen  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  of  Justice,  Liberty,  and  Truth,  and  she  is 
as  sure  of  that  coming  as  that  the  sun  must  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  dawn. 

Constance  Elisabeth  Maud. 
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“Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  .  .  .  : 

Hamlet,  Act  I.,  Scene  3. 

“Tout  passe,  tout  casse  et  le  Dieu  s’amuse.”  ’Tis  a  hard  saying, 
but  in  this  age  of  cynicism  those  few  grim  words  meet  with  more  j 
appreciation  than  is  their  due.  Everywhere  around  us  we  meet  | 
with  disillusionment  and  disenchantment.  The  echo  of  the 
warning,  “keep  your  ideals,”  sounds  but  dim  and  faint.  We  look 
forward  to  a  re-union  with  some  old  friend  :  we  find  him  changed 
past  recognition.  And  as  with  individuals,  so  with  countries. 
Perchance  we  have  read  the  glorious  lines  of  Homer,  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  Aeschylus,  the  poignant  pathos  of  Sophocles,  and 
with  those  golden  memories  the  years  slip  by.  Perchance  we 
have  traced  in  our  youth  the  marches  of  the  great  Alexander,  and 
have  speculated  what  might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  world  I 
had  he  lived  to  encounter  Rome  in  his  desire  to  stretch  his  con-  I 
quests  towards  the  West.  It  seemed  that  with  him  Greek  history  I 
ended,  and  so  it  wms  many  a  day  before  we  delved  into  the  dim  | 
centuries,  and  saw  the  decay  of  the  once  brilliant  race.  The  first 
taste  of  disgust  was  on  our  lips.  Was  there  another  idol  found  I 
fitted  with  legs  of  clay?  Then  came  the  heroic  struggle  for  | 
independence,  but,  alas!  the  faint  hopes  revived  by  this  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  years  which  succeeded  the  battle 
of  Navarino  were  marred  by  the  disgraceful  intrigues  and 
struggles  among  the  leaders.  It  seemed  that  Juvenal’s  Graeculus 
Esuriens  had  appeared  in  actual  form  before  us,  and  the  vigorous 
spirit  of  the  peasantry,  which  had  alone  ensured  the  continuation 
of  the  war,  wms  the  only  factor  remaining  which  showed  the 
promise  of  better  things.  At  last  the  scene  opened  once  more  on 
a  brighter  vision ;  and  memory  turned  to  that  glorious  summer  j 
day  when,  beneath  the  old  Turkish  town  of  Nauplia,  with  the  j 
full  accord  of  the  three  most  powerful  Governments  in  Europe,  and 
with  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  every  Christian,  the  young  King 
Otho  was  brought  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  the  dark  cloud  of 
war.  which  had  covered  the  land  so  long,  rolled  away,  to  leave 
Greece  bathed  in  the  wmrm  rays  of  peace. 

But  now^  another  ideal  is  shattered.  The  history  of  these  later 
days  has  falsified  the  bright  hopes  of  a  recovery  of  those  glorious 
traditions.  The  Near  East  has  proved  a  perfect  hot-bed  of 
jealousies,  intrigues,  and  warring  interests — a  hot-bed  which  has 
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yielded  an  abundant  crop  of  violent  acts.  Bloodshed  in  Macedonia, 
incessant  discontent  in  Crete,  outbreaks  in  Samos,  murmurs  in 
Cyprus !  A  tine  programme  indeed  with  Greece  as  protagonist. 
Nor  have  the  other  Balkan  countries  remained  idle.  Crisis  has 
followed  crisis  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  We  have  heard  the 
cry  of  “a  big  Bulgaria,”  have  witnessed  the  coup  de  main  of  the 
Young  Turks,  have  been  thrilled  with  the  crowning  tragic  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Sultan,  until  during  these  last  two  months  we  have 
watched  Greece  lying  in  the  throes  of  what  has  been  variously 
described  as  regeneration,  or  renaissance,  but  which  more  fitly 
should  be  named  a  revolution. 

The  affairs  of  Greece  to-day  are  in  a  most  critical  condition, 
for,  added  to  the  serious  state  of  things  brought  about  by  the 
Officers’  League,  there  is  the  everlasting  Cretan  question  to  con¬ 
sider.  And  here  the  great  Powers  must  be  blamed,  for  they  have 
tried  to  please  both  parties,  and  as  a  natural  result  neither  is 
satisfied.  They  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  Island  as  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have 
nourished  the  hopes  of  its  ultimate  independence.  One  is 
irresistibly  reminded  of  a  famous  situation  in  The  Critic  : 
“There's  an  heroic  group!  You  see,  the  ladies  can’t  stab 
Whiskerandos — he  durst  not  strike  them,  for  fear  of  their  uncles — 
the  uncles  durst  not  kill  him,  because  of  their  nieces.  I  have 
them  all  at  a  deadlock,  for  every  one  of  them  is  afraid  to  let  go 
first!”  The  Powers,  Greece  and  Turkey,  are  all  at  a  deadlock, 
and  who  dare  let  go  first?  The  Porte  has  urged  the  Powers  to 
settle  the  question  upon  the  lines  indicated  before  the  withdrawal 
of  the  international  troo]is.  But  it  is  now’  too  late.  Such  a 
course  is  recognised  by  all  as  being  too  dangerous,  as  any  such 
action  by  the  Powers  would  revive  the  agitation  for  annexing 
Crete  to  the  Hellenic  kingdom.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  serve  God 
and  ^lammon,  and  the  Chancelleries  of  the  entente  are  now  in 
difficulties,  for  while  the  present  unrest  exists  in  Greece,  it  will 
he  hopeless  to  attempt  the  administration  of  her  external  affairs. 

But  of  Crete  much  has  been  written  :  and  for  the  moment  her 
fate  lies  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  It  is  with  the  Mother  Country 
we  have  to  deal.  Then  what  is  the  truth  regarding  her?  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  she  is  rotten  to  the  core,  but  there 
are  many  grave  faults  and  defects  which  must  be  righted.  A 
study  of  the  last  ninety  years  of  her  history  is  a  study  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  cid  jiably  wasted — a  study  wdiich  is  miserable  in  the  extreme. 
To  few  nations  have  been  granted  such  exceptional  chances  : 
few’  nations  have  misused  them  so  utterly,  as  even  the  warmest 
Phil-Hellene  must  acknowledge.  There  is  an  insidious  corrup¬ 
tion  which  has  spread  throughout  every  branch  of  public  life.  The 
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judicial  system,  to  put  the  case  mildly,  is  grossly  inefi&cient.  The 
Press  is  at  the  service  of  the  man  with  the  longest  purse.  The 
Army  and  Navy  are  disorganised,  ill-equipped,  and  mutinous. 
Signs  of  material  progress,  of  which  the  casual  tourist  speaks  so 
loudly,  are  deceptive,  merely  veneering  almost  hopeless  iniquities 
beneath.  It  is  not  that  the  curious  vitality  which  has  always 
characterised  Hellenism  has  departed;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  as 
active  as  ever,  but  it  seems  to  manifest  itself  in  an  abnormal  way. 
Indeed,  one  is  constantly  reminded  by  some  exultant  Greek  news¬ 
paper  that  Hellenism  is  like  the  “Lernaean  Hydra”;  as  fast  as 
one  limb  is  lopped  off,  ten  grow  in  its  place.  But  it  would  be 
as  well  for  the  gentry  who  flatter  themselves  on  their  likeness  to 
such  a  dubious  personality  to  remember  that  the  said  Hydra  came 
to  a  very  unpleasant  end.  The  only  hope  for  Greece  as  a  civilised 
nation  is  that  this  vitality  may  be  turned  into  proper  channels. 
There  is  much  in  the  political  situation  which  tends  to  distract 
the  attention  of  outsiders  from  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  laudations  paid  to  the  reform  party  by  the  Press  of 
Europe  is  particularly  repellent  to  those  who  have  lived  long 
enough  in  Greece  to  see  the  inside  of  the  whited  sepulchre.  It 
is  distressing  for  those  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  movement  to  see  the  dynasty  and  the  leading  politicians  held 
up  to  obloquy  in  the  newspapers,  while  the  Officers’  League  is 
hailed  as  the  great  instrument  for  the  conservation  of  the  country. 

The  most  casual  obsei*ver  must  have  seen  that  the  so-called 
reformers  have  resorted  to  grossly  unconstitutional  means  in  order 
to  force  their  programme  on  the  nation.  In  that  there  is  no  harm, 
for  one  must  admit  that,  should  they  nourish  a  genuine  desire  to 
aid  their  country,  and  should  they  be  actuated  solely  by  noble 
and  patriotic  feelings,  they  would  rank  with  Shevket  Pasha  and 
the  Young  Turks  as  benefactors  of  their  native  land.  A  brief 
investigation  into  the  history  and  aims  of  the  Officers’  League 
will  throw  a  flood  of  light  not  only  uiwri  the  immediate  situation, 
but  will  make  apparent  some  reasons  for  the  general  unrest  and 
discontent  in  the  country,  and  will  place  the  efforts  of  the  Royal 
Family  in  a  much  more  favourable  aspect  than  might  be 
imagined  from  a  perusal  of  the  articles  issued  by  those  hostile  to 
the  dynasty. 

In  the  first  place,  an  altogether  erroneous  impression  is  gener¬ 
ally  prevalent  in  England  at  present  that  the  Officers’  League  is 
the  outcome  of  a  new'  movement,  a  dens  ex  macJiina,  as  it  were, 
to  save  Greece.  In  reality  it  is  an  old  friend  in  a  new"  form— not 
unlike,  one  might  almost  say,  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing.  Just 
as  the  famous  Hetairia  was  responsible  in  the  beginning  for  the 
groat  national  effort  in  1821,  so  a  more  debased  Hetairia,  the 
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Ethnike,  hurled  the  country  into  the  disastrous  war  of  ’97  ;  and 
to  this  same  society  can  be  traced  all  the  trouble  and  disturbance 
of  the  last  twelve  years.  The  members,  who  for  the  most  part 
are  recruited  from  among  the  young  officers  of  both  forces,  have 
fostered  the  militant  spirit  in  the  various  committees  connected 
with  the  Macedonian  bands;  nay,  have  even  led  the  bands  them¬ 
selves,  while  all  the  time  the  wire-pullers  have  been  manipulating 
the  Press  (by  no  means  the  independent  organ  it  is  believed  to 
be)  in  every  conceivable  manner.  The  fruits  of  this  work  are 
apparent  by  the  most  cursory  glance  in  any  Blue  Book  dealing 
with  South-Eastern  Europe,  and  the  extraordinary  slackness  of 
the  officials  in  allowing  such  a  state  of  affairs  to  occur  is  exposed 
in  the  most  ruthless  manner.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  name 
half-a-dozen  cafes  in  Athens  where  the  talk  every  night  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  gasconade  and  real  desire  for  expansion  ;  while 
the  ends  and  aims  of  masonic  lodges  are  perverted  by  red-hot 
debates  on  “les  droits  d’ Hellenism e.”  So  it  is  throughout  the 
country  :  here  is  a  cellar  stored  with  arms  for  Macedonia,  there 
is  a  sloop  used  for  gun-running  into  Albania.  The  Officers’  League 
is  merely  a  more  practical  expression  of  the  Ethnike,  which  has 
previously  preferred  to  work  in  the  dark,  but  has  now  for  good 
or  ill  decided  to  emerge  from  its  obscurity. 

So  it  is  to  these  men  that  Greece  must  look  for  her  redemption. 
Looking  at  then’  past  record — the  long  roll  of  murders,  and  out¬ 
rages  in  Macedonia — is  it  possible  that  one  may  regard  their 
future  movements  without  more  than  a  trace  of  suspicion?  Let 
it  be  granted  that  Greece  needs  thorough  reform,  still,  is  it  faintly 
probable  that  these  leaders  possess  the  great  faculty  of  reading 
the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  and  of  acting  resolutely?  We  hear 
much  of  Colonel  Zorbas  and  of  Zaponzaki,  an  aide-de-camp  of 
the  Crown  Prince  himself,  but  the  past  careers  of  these  men 
are  anything  but  indicative  of  the  fact  that  either  possesses  the 
qualities  of  a  Cromwell.  The  demands  of  the  Beformers  scarcely 
seem  consistent  with  the  aims  of  regeneration.  Their  programme 
is  mainly  military,  and  the  writing  on  the  wall  is  not  difficult  to 
interpret.  In  brief,  their  requirements  are  as  follows  : — The 
resignation  of  the  Crown  Prince  as  Commander-in-Chief ;  the 
retirement  of  the  other  Princes,  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
senior  officers ;  a  large  increase  in  the  Army  Estimates ;  the 
establishment  of  an  army  of  1-50,000  men,  and  a  greater  number 
of  reservists.  The  alarmists  may  probably  say  that  this  signifies 
war  wdth  Turkey  and  a  definite  challenge  to  Bulgaria  as  regards 
^lacedonia,  but  there  is  another  solution — more  mercenary,  in¬ 
finitely  more  sordid. 

Ask  the  candid  critic  who  has  lived  some  years  amongst  the 
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Greeks  what  is  the  keystone  of  Greek  politics,  and  his  answer, 
to  put  it  brutally,  will  be  “rousphetia” — a  curious  word  of  Turkish 
origin,  which  the  American  would  interpret  “graft.”  Alas! 
throughout  Grecian  affairs  the  game  is  the  same,  whether  played 
“constitutionally”  by  the  Boule,  or  as  a  result  of  whatever 
“reform,”  “regeneration,”  “renaissance” — label  it  as  you  will— 
is  the  work  of  the  Military  League  or  naval  mutineers.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  resignation  of  so  many  senior  officers  means 
rapid  promotion  for  those  left  in  the  service,  whilst  the  increase 
in  the  Army  Estimates  must  at  once  afford  facilities  for  the 
officers  to  acquire  commissions  and  all  manner  of  pickings  in  the 
ordering  of  war  supplies  and  materials.  If  a  large  standing  army 
is  to  be  maintained,  more  posts  must  be  created  with  increased 
facilities  for  financial  manipulation,  and  all  this  brings  grist  to 
the  military  mill.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that,  since  the 
integrity  of  Greece  is  guaranteed  by  the  Powers,  she  might  as 
well  be  content  with  a  less  pretentious  navy ;  but  this  would  not 
fit  in  with  the  aims  of  the  “  Reformers.”  When  the  annual 
Naval  Estimates  cost  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  modern  all-big-gun 
battleship,  it  doubtless  is  ridiculous  to  hanker  after  Dreadnoughts. 
The  attempt,  however,  to  introduce  Admiral  Fournier’s  scheme 
of  coast  defence  with  submarines  and  torpedo  destroyers  was 
accorded  a  humiliating  reception  ;  yet  any  other  programme  must 
infallibly  cripple  her  financial  resources.  The  first  attempt  of 
the  Officers’  League  in  asking  for  a  larger  army  is  the  clearest 
]u’oof  of  this  inability  to  effect  genuine  reforms.  Amidst  all  this 
pother  there  is  never  the  slightest  sign  of  civil  or  judicial  reform— 
and  this  is  most  significant. 

So  far  no  convincing  proof  has  been  vouchsafed  of  their 
ability  to  carry  through  the  much-needed  work  of  reformation. 
At  the  time  of  Lieutenant  Typaldos’  revolt,  and  the  twentieth- 
century  battle  of  Salamis,  it  w’as  no  drastic  action  on  the  part  of 
Colonel  Zorbas  that  saved  the  situation.  The  mutineers  threw 
away  their  opportunities  by  supineness  and  bad  arrangements. 
“Dormitat  Homerus,”  and  the  bold  stroke  sinks  to  a  mere  fiasco! 
Let  us  first  see  an  earnest  spirit  illuminating  their  councils  ;  let 
us  see  them  bent  on  firm  and  practical  reform  in  all  its  branches, 
political,  financial,  and  judicial ;  then  we  may  safely  leave  Greece 
to  perform  her  mission  in  the  Near  East,  and  to  challenge  and 
emulate  the  advance  of  Bulgaria  and  Roumania.  If  the  Officers’ 
League,  however,  cannot  or  will  not  set  to  work  in  a  genuine 
way,  the  outlook  is  hopeless,  and  her  last  state  wdll  be  worse  than 
the  first  :  the  chances  of  salvation  on  such  lines  are  hopeless. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  hearty  reception  which  was 
accorded  to  the  programme  submitted  by  the  Military  League; 
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but,  unfortunately,  such  approval  is  in  the  main  merely  sui^er- 
ficial.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  with  about  two  exceptions, 
all  the  Greek  newspapers  emanate  from  Athens,  and  it  is  to  the 
Athenian  newspapers  and  to  interviews  with  their  editors  that 
Europe  looks  for  the  national  verdict  on  the  movement.  But,  as 
of  old,  the  Athenians  clamour  after  any  new  thing ;  their  opinion 
is  not  the  national  opinion,  and  a  cringing,  cowering  meeting  of 
deputies  is  no  criterion  of  Hellenic  feeling.  But  in  the  provinces 
much  sympathy  has  been  expressed  for  the  Royal  Family  :  the 
acts  of  the  League  are  regarded  with  mistrust  and  suspicion, 
whilst  in  their  places,  as  in  their  foreign  communities,^  where 
“graft”  cannot  affect  them,  the  Greeks  have  openly  condemned 
the  action  adopted  by  the  malcontents. 

In  coming  to  discuss  the  part  played  by  the  King,  one  must 
remember  that  he  has  always  prided  himself  on  being  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarch.  That  he  is  this  no  one  can  deny,  though 
it  may  well  be  that  he  has  carried  out  the  part  too  far.  Could  he 
have  done  otherwise?  The  prospect  or  retrospect  when  he  was 
placed  upon  the  throne  was  not  encouraging.  “Be  wery  careful 
o’  widders,”  said  Mr.  Weller — and  it  might  be  that  King  George 
was  a  reader  of  Dickens.  It  was  no  blushing  maid  to  whom  he 
w^as  united,  but  a  lady  who  had  sent  her  first  husband  to  the 
right-about,  and  had  thought  nothing  of  it.  Company  manners 
soon  wore  off,  and  the  young  King  must  have  quickly  learnt  the 
nature  of  home  troubles.  Still,  to  say  that  he  is  a  King  Log  is 
an  exaggeration.  Along  the  doubtful  course  upon  which  he  was 
embarked  there  were  two  buoys  on  which  he  must  have  fixed 
his  eyes,  one  named  Otho  and  the  other  Capodistria.  Perchance 
he  steered  too  wide  of  them,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
Greek  cannot  stand  interference  with  internal  affairs.  Ignorance 
or  carelessness  of  that  fact  ruined  the  young  King’s  predecessors, 
and  he  was  not  minded  to  follow  their  example.  It  is  this,  per¬ 
haps.  which  has  led  so  many  to  regard  him  merely  as  a  genial, 
courtly  country  gentleman,  rather  bored,  perhaps,  with  his  posi¬ 
tion,  who  signed  readily  what  his  ministers  placed  before  him, 
cheerfully  letting  the  country  go  its  own  way  to  the  devil,  and 
thinking  more  of  his  sons  than  of  his  subjects.  “He  is  a  father 
before  a  King,”  triumphantly  wrote  an  English  critic,  apparently 
entirely  oblivious  of  what  one  greater  than  he,  even  Macaulay, 
wrote  in  connection  with  such  a  statement  as  that.  Anyhow,  no 
criticism  can  be  more  misguided,  no  criticism  more  cruel.  That 
he  is  attached  to  his  family  is  quite  true,  but  it  is  no  attribute 
of  kingship  to  forget  paternal  ties.  All  his  life  he  has  been  dosed 

(1)  Cf.  the  remarks  made  by  M.  Courgialegno,  President  of  the  Greek  com¬ 
munity  in  London,  and  published  in  the  London  journals. 
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ad  nauseam  with  reflections  cast  upon  the  actions  of  himself  and 
his  sons,  and  now  in  his  old  age  the  crowning  blow  has  come; 
he  had  to  advise — nay,  rather,  to  suggest — his  son’s  successor  in 
Crete,  and  to  sign  an  order  ratifying  the  resignation  of  the  Crown 
Prince  as  Commander-in-Chief.  Yet  all  this  while  he  has  never 
forgotten  his  subjects.  Nobly  and  unostentatiously  he  has  been 
making  the  most  of  his  family  connections.  Eeligious  ties  must 
always  bind  Eussia  to  Greece,  and  the  marriage  with  Princess 
Olga  cemented  a  union  wdiich,  wdth  characteristic  waywardness, 
the  Greeks  have  since  then  always  resented,  although  in  the  past 
they  mistook  orthodoxy  for  nationality,  and  displayed  marked 
leanings  towards  Eussia.  The  young  King,  however,  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  :  he  made  use  of  a  sympathy  w  hich  lies 
dormant  in  many  hearts,  a  sympathy  infused  by  Homer,  Plato, 
Aeschylus,  and  Aristophanes,  bygone  heroes  of  a  bygone  age. 
So  it  was  that  though  the  Press  thundered  aloud  regarding  the 
long  list  of  outrages  in  Macedonia,  King  George  went  the  round 
of  friendly  States,  and,  wdth  honeyed  diplomacy,  soothed  the 
Chancelleries  of  Europe. 

No  one  was  more  averse  to  the  Turkish  War  of  ’97.  It  was 
this  distaste,  and  the  disasters  attributed  to  his  son  (wdiich  in 
reality  were  due  to  nothing  but  the  disorganisation,  the  in¬ 
efficiency,  the  “graft”  of  the  Army  Council),  which  well-nigh 
cost  him  his  throne.  Despite  all,  he  quietly  and  tenaciously  stuck 
to  his  ]X)st  and  stemmed  the  tide.  No  matter  that  he  had  to 
demand  the  services  of  an  English  operator  for  the  dispatch  of 
an  important  cable ;  no  matter  that  every  word  and  act  was 
greedily  seized  upon  and  misconstrued  :  the  rout  at  Domoko 
availed  the  Turks  little  ;  European  intervention  saved  the  integrity 
of  Greece.  So  it  w^as  with  Crete.  Only  the  foreign  monarchs 
and  the  foreign  ministers  could  give  a  real  opinion  of  his  endless 
exertions  to  secure  his  people  the  “great  island,”  and  to  him,  as 
much  as  to  sentiment,  Greece  owes  the  fact  that  much  has  been 
forgiven  her.  That  she  has  forfeited  her  |X)sition  is  not  the  fault 
of  King  George.  Undoubtedly  he  has  his  defects  :  he  may  be 
over-thrifty,  over-hasty,  and  nourish  too  great  a  preference  for 
big  cities  and  gay  watering-places  over  the  barren  hills  of  his 
adopted  country.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  pathetic  side  to  the 
picture  :  after  forty  years  of  struggle  he  knows  that  he  is  tolerated 
rather  than  loved  ;  that,  unless  he  risks  some  loss  of  dignity,  he  must 
abdicate.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  he  is  still  toiling  to  extricate  the 
country  from  the  impasse — and  it  would  be  im|X)ssible  to  realise 
with  what  anxiety  the  great  Powers  are  watching  the  success  of 
his  endeavours.  Any  attempt  at  a  prophecy  at  what  might  result, 
were  he  forced  by  circumstances  to  abdicate,  w'ould  be  futile. 
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The  League  even  realises  that  such  an  act  might  well  seal  their 
doom,  but  the  insane  pressure  on  King  and  Chamber  is  not  a 
whit  relaxed.  Bills  are  hurried  through  almost  at  the  bayonet’s 
point,  but  Colonel  Zorbas  and  his  confreres  are  not  satisfied.  The 
deputies  resignedly  reply  :  “We  have  passed  163,”  but  yet  more 
are  submitted,  and  sent  up  for  the  Royal  signature.  Hurried 
legislation  will  not  save  the  country,  and  as  humiliation  after 
humiliation  is  heaped  upon  the  King,  the  Powers  are  forced  to 
recognise  that  he  cannot  endure  it  for  ever.  Luckily  his  patriotism 
has  stood  the  burden  so  far  :  he  realises  that  abdication  on  his 
part  would  be  the  signal  for  the  end.  Whatever  his  faults,  what¬ 
ever  his  fate,  when  one  recalls  his  long,  stTenuous  struggle,  the 
conviction  is  home  that  the  verdict  of  all  will  be  :  “A  King  !— 
aye,  every  inch  a  King !  ” 

As  the  last  act  of  this  drama — call  it  tragedy  or  comedy,  as  you 
will— is  witnessed,  one  cannot  but  be  filled  with  pity  for  the 
Crown  Prince,  used  though  he  must  be  to  the  changes  and  chances 
of  his  position.  Since  the  disastrous  war  of  ’97  a  dark  shadow 
has  lain  across  his  life,  a  shadow'  which  w'ill  never  be  lifted.  Too 
much  was  expected  of  him,  and  the  failure  to  achieve  the  impos¬ 
sible  has  embittered  an  otherw'ise  sunny  nature.  With  a  grossly 
inefficient  organisation  and  a  badly  trained  army  he  w  as  expected 
to  form  a  body  of  Ironsides — to  rival  the  exploits  of  an  Alexander. 
Even  as  it  was,  the  operations  he  attempted  or  devised  w’ere 
nullified  by  the  intervention  of  the  great  Pow'ers. 

So  it  is  with  Prince  George  :  what  the  war  did  for  his  elder 
brother,  Crete  has  done  for  him.  The  Greek  people  and  the 
Greek  Press  saw'  in  his  appointment  as  Harmost  a  visible  sign 
of  the  approaching  union  with  the  island.  The  obligations  of  the 
Powers  to  Turkey  were  omitted  from  their  calculations,  as  was 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  Cretans  had  aspirations  of  their  ow  n. 
HM.  llanos  and  Venizelos  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the 
mountains,  and,  as  the  agitation  and  discontent  grew'  apace  and 
the  day  of  union  seemed  as  distant  as  ever,  the  sailor  Prince, 
once  so  popular,  was  forced  to  make  w'ay  for  H.  Zaimis. 

Yet  no  one  can  deny  that  the  tw'o  brethren  have  w'orked  hard 
for  the  country.  Each,  through  some  curious  irony  of  fate,  has 
been  worsted  by  circumstances  entirely  outside  their  sphere  of 
influence,  and  even  the  temporary  popularity  they  won  by  their 
unfailing  efforts  in  reviving  the  Olympian  games  and  focussing 
once  more  the  interest  of  the  w'orld  upon  their  tiny  kingdom,  has 
been  only  too  soon  forgotten.  Probably,  outside  Athens  itself, 
the  recent  events  may  have  led  to  a  revulsion  of  feeling  among 
the  Greeks,  for  the  spirited  speeches  of  MM.  Pragoumis  and 
Koumoundouros  in  defending  the  position  of  the  Princes  as 
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officers,  and  resenting  the  unwarrantable  intrusion  of  the  League, 
met  with  marked  sympathy  in  the  provinces.  For  a  moment 
even  the  Chamber  wavered  :  there  were  rumours  of  a  rejection 
of  the  measure,  or  a  mitigation  of  its  severity,  but  there  came 
a  fresh  intervention  of  the  Military  Party,  and  to  its  lasting 
shame  the  Boule  gave  way.  Well  might  the  Princes  declaim, 
“Put  not  your  faith  in  peoples. '' 

Of  the  remaining  members  of  the  Eoyal  Family  little  need  be 
said.  We  must  turn  to  the  other  section  accused  of  their  country’s 
ruin — the  politicians.  There  was  occasion  previously  to  mention 
the  influence  of  “ rousphetia ,”  or  “graft,”  in  politics.  Still,  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  the  leading  politicians  are  all 
tarred  with  this  brush.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Let  it 
be  said  to  their  lasting  honour  that  none  of  the  big  men  of  to-day 
have  ever  benefited  by  a  penny,  and  in  the  past  there  have  been 
but  few  cases  to  the  contrary. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Greece  sustained  a  lasting  blow  in  the 
death  of  M.  Tricoupis.  He  was  a  great  leader,  an  earnest  patriot, 
a  profound  statesman,  with  definite  aims  towards  what  practically 
was  an  Imperialistic  policy.  What  he  might  have  done  had  he 
been  in  another  country  with  a  wider  field  for  his  talents  is  an 
interesting  speculation.  Europe,  indeed,  might  have  found  a 
second  Bismarck.  Even  so,  it  was  only  the  “boundless  ambition 
of  Bulgaria,”  to  use  his  own  famous  phrase,  which  checked  his 
great  design  of  a  Pan-Balkan  Confederacy  to  drive  the  Turk  out 
of  Europe,  and  to  divide  the  spoils. 

Of  the  existing  men  it  would  be  invidious  to  say  that  they  lack 
his  patriotism  ;  where  they  are  found  wanting  is  in  the  illimitable 
grasp  of  practical  details,  in  the  genius  for  organisation,  in  the 
grandeur  of  conception — they  are  not  great  men.  The  trouble 
lies  in  the  oratory,  in  the  cacoethes  loqiiendi.  Debate  follows 
debate,  but  nothing  comes  of  it  all.  The  nation’s  business  is  at  a 
standstill.  The  defects,  the  weakness,  the  evils  of  an  elective 
assembly  arc  seen  at  their  worst  in  the  Greek  Boule. 

First  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  M.  Theotokis,  for  he 
has  practically  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  country  since  the  war 
of  ’97.  A  man  of  remarkable  ability,  courtly  presence,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  manner,  there  is  no  more  successful  debater  in  the 
House,  no  one  more  adroit  at  extricating  himself  from  a  diffi¬ 
culty,  no  one  quicker  in  seizing  the  weak  point  in  an  opponent’s 
argument.  He  has  had  a  colossal  majority,  and  has  been  able 
to  dispose  of  portfolios  among  the  men  most  eminent  for  wealth 
and  brains.  When  he  came  into  office  after  the  declaration  of 
the  war,  it  was  his  pleasing  task  to  point  out  the  faults  of  his 
rival’s  administration  during  the  war.  The  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
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the  country  cried  aloud  for  reform ;  never  was  there  such  an 
opportunity  :  and  what  has  he  to  show  for  all  this?  Nothing, 
absolutely  nothing — save  mutiny,  revolt,  and  anarchy.  Verily, 
verily,  he  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 

Still,  one  incident  must  be  quoted  to  M.  Theotokis’  lasting 
credit.  It  may  be  that,  like  a  great  English  statesman — to  whom 
indeed  in  manners  and  debate  he  is  often  compared — he  shines 
more  in  opposition  than  in  office,  and  during  the  last  few  weeks 
his  efforts  have  been  of  more  service  to  the  State  than  all  the 
years  of  his  administration.  He  and  M.  Ehallys  made  a  spirited 
attack  on  the  unparliamentary  procedure  of  the  League ;  they 
resented  the  attack,  the  invasion  rather  of  their  privileges,  and  it 
was  only  on  finding  the  attempt  useless  that,  reluctantly  enough, 
they  were  compelled  to  yield,  and  by  non-interference  assist  the 
endeavours  of  M.  Mavromichalis. 

His  great  rival,  M.  Ehallys,  who  is  immensely  popular  in 
Attica,  but  has  not  much  of  a  following  in  the  provinces,  is  an 
ardent  Eepublican.  While  his  talents  undoubtedly  are  of  a 
superior  order  to  those  of  M.  Theotokis,  his  lack  of  self-control 
leaves  him  at  a  disadvantage  with  his  shrewd,  suave  adversary 
on  the  rostrum.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  fate  that,  though  fully 
alive  to  the  needs  of  an  entente  wdth  Turkey,  he  should  have  been 
forced  to  bear  all  the  obloquy  consequent  on  the  disasters  of  ’07. 
Greece  may  yet  realise  what  she  has  lost  by  her  rejection  of  the 
little  fiery  leader,  with  his  huge  slouch  hat  and  ill-fitting  clothes. 

At  present  the  reins  of  government  are  entrusted  to  the  hands 
of  ^I.  Mavromichalis,  the  owner  of  a  name  which  for  ever  will 
be  associated  with  the  great  struggle  for  independence.  His  social 
position  has  won  him  a  certain  number  of  friends,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  he  is  capable  of  guiding  his  country  through 
the  present  difficulties.  There  is  a  sublime  ponderousness  about 
him — an  element  of  Mr.  Podsnap  without  the  priggishness — and 
did  the  Officers’  League  possess  some  hidden  Eichelieu,  no  better 
puppet  could  be  found  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  master  mind.  As 
politics  go,  M.  Mavromichalis  forms  a  striking  example  of  the 
blind  leading  the  blind. 

There  remains  the  most  enigmatic  personality  of  all — M. 
/Raimis,  the  “old  fisher  of  /Egina,”  the  trusted  friend  of  the  Kiiig 
—the  standing  puzzle  of  the  Athenian  populace.  He  is  the  leader 
of  a  small  band  of  jModerates,  and  it  is  to  him  that  King  George 
looks  in  moments  of  difficulty.  On  the  retirement  of  the  Prince 
from  Crete  the  proved  caution  and  discretion  of  this  Sphinx-like 
nian  pointed  him  out  as  an  apt  successor.  The  tact  and  adroit¬ 
ness  which  he  has  displayed  in  that  anomalous  position  may  yet 
lead  to  his  selection  as  a  guide  along  an  even  more  thorny  path. 
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Despite  the  established  fact  that  the  leaders  have  missed  their 
opportunities,  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  followers  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  their  path  easy.  In  the  masses  of  the  Greek 
races  to-day  there  is  much  that  is  productive,  much  that  is  good, 
much  that  is  noble,  but  there  must  be  a  radical  change  in  the 
administration  before  the  country  can  worthily  play  her  part 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  world.  International  questions  are 
too  much  under  the  sway  of  party  interests.  Personal  ambition 
in  international  affairs  is  apt  to  obtrude  on  the  general  aims  of 
party.  It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  a  member  will  often 
cross  the  floor  of  the  House  with  a  follower  or  two  if  he  is  not 
presented  with  a  vacant  portfolio  at  a  Premier’s  disposal.  The 
occasional  failure  to  work  an  appointment,  or  to  secure  the 
acquittal  of  some  constituent  through  “graft,”  is  another  fruitful 
source  of  secession .  The  Greek  gentleman  has  no  country  life : 
his  estates  to  him  are  merely  the  source  of  his  income ,  the  means 
of  enabling  him  to  loiter  in  Athens,  Phalerum,  and  Cephisia,  and 
to  cut  a  dash  in  the  cafes  and  theatres.  In  these  circumstances, 
what  more  pleasant  w’ay  of  lolling  about  in  the  City  of  the  Violet 
Crown  than  as  a  deputy?  So  the  State  has  to  give  way  to 
“party,”  and  the  party  to  the  individual.  It  is  not  that  they  are 
unpatriotic,  but  the  position  comes  first,  and  patriotism  is  effaced, 
or  is  submerged,  in  self-interest.  Greece,  politically  speaking,  is 
an  example  of  a  most  curious  paradox.  Side  by  side  with  the 
democracy,  and  a  very  keen  democracy  at  that,  one  finds  oneself 
face  to  face  with  a  most  curious  survival  of  feudalism.  Peasants 
in  the  country  think  very  little  of  party  aims  or  party  politics. 
Their  interest  entirely  centres  round  their  own  representative, 
and  the  energy  he  displays  in  protecting  their  interests.  Will 
he  see  that  the  tax  on  their  vine-yards  is  remitted,  that  a  better 
bridge  shall  be  built  over  that  old  torrent?  These  are  the  ques¬ 
tions  they  ask  them.selves.  As  to  how  he  votes  on  the  Naval 
Estimates  or  Tariff  Reform,  that  is  outside  their  concern. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  “carpet  bagger,”  however  brilliant,  has 
little  chance  of  winning  a  seat.  And  though  on  the  whole  the 
system  of  “carpet  baggers”  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in 
England  to-day  has  many  disadvantages,  yet  perhaps  it  would  be 
as  well  for  Greece  if  the  peasant  voters  took  a  more  national  and 
Imperial  view  of  politics  than  they  do  at  present.  Exactly  how 
a  radical  improvement  could  be  effected  it  is  hard  to  say,  but 
until  she  cleans  away  her  “graft”  and  impresses  on  the  great 
masses  of  her  people  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  wider  outlook, 
her  position  among  the  nations  must  remain  insecure. 

That  is  the  real  ulcer  eating  into  the  vitals  of  Greece — that  and 
her  perverted  vitality,  her  misguided  energy,  and  perpetual  rest- 
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lessness.  Though  unable  to  manage  her  own  affairs,  she  needs  must 
cast  longing  eyes  on  Crete  and  Macedonia,  despite  the  old  advice  : 
“Physician,  heal  thyself.”  The  ‘‘great  idea”  goes  even  further 
alield.  A  famous  historian  well  said  that,  ‘‘as  the  Ottoman 
Government  has  grown  more  moderate  in  its  despotism,  the 
Greek  subjects  of  the  Sultan  have  risen  in  their  demands.”  This 
undeniably  is  the  case.  The  general  discontent  and  agitation  in 
the  country  has  largely  been  fermented  by  the  attitude  of  the 
committees  and  the  Patriarch.  The  young  men  have  gone  to  join 
the  guerilla  bands ;  the  older  men  have  thoughts  but  for  tlie 
glorious  morrow  wdien  Europe  shall  bestow  her  blessing  on  Greece 
as  sole  legatee  on  the  break-up  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  There 
is  none  of  that  slow,  laboured  jilodding  after  some  firmly  fixed 
ideal  which  characterises  the  Slav ;  instead  there  is  a  mere 
pyrotechnic  display — a  spark,  a  flare,  a  blaze,  and  then  a  sickly 
fizzle-out  into  utter  blackness. 

The  present  situation  is  one  of  extreme  gravity  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  first  movement  w'as  ushered  in  with  a 
fanfare  of  trumpets  :  there  w’as  a  grand  christening  with  the  King 
as  sponsor,  the  name  given  being  that  of  ‘‘regeneration.”  Alas! 
there  has  been  little  besides  the  name — a  few  military  demands 
and  a  naval  mutiny.  The  dynasty  is  not  secure,  and  so,  as  before, 
Kuro[xi  doubtless  will  bo  obliged  to  come  to  set  things  straiglit. 
Gre(*ce  is  little  fitted  for  a  military  bureaucracy  :  nor,  indeed,  has 
the  Military  League  shown  itself  capable  of  bringing  in  a  new 
order  of  things  such  as  would  firmly  establish  Greece  amongst 
the  Balkan  communities.  The  progress  made  to  date  is  too  petty, 
too  restricted,  too  much  imbued  with  self-interest.  A  new  and 
broader  besom  must  be  brought  in ,  and  must  be  wielded  by  a  firm 
and  more  impartial  hand.  Then,  and  then  only,  might  the 
changes  effected  be  wmrthy  of  the  name  “regeneration.” 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  crisis,  it  is  certain  that  many 
an  anxious  eye  will  be  turned  on  Greece  during  the  time  immedi¬ 
ately  ahead.  While  legations  and  Ministers  may  regard  the 
troublous  course  of  events  perplexed  and  harassed  by  thoughts  of 
complications,  all  w'ell-wishers  will  watch  with  tenderest  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  heroic  siege  of  Missolonghi  still  stands  out  as  a 
glorious  achievement,  worthy,  indeed,  of  the  noblest  traditions  of 
Greece.  For  us  it  is  something  to  remember  that  in  those  black 
days  which  faced  us  a  decade  ago,  when  Europe  w’as  gloating 
over  our  humiliation,  Greece  never  wnvered,  never  flinched.  Her 
trial  is  at  hand  to-day,  and  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  tender  her 
a  meed  of  the  encouragement  she  so  willingly  gave  to  us,  and  trust 
that  from  this  darkness  she  may  arise  purified  and  ennobled. 

Spencer  Camprell. 
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Just  as  there  is  a  periodicity  in  commercial  crises,  so  is  there  a 
periodical  generation  of  the  belief  that  the  coalowner  is  the 
natural  enemy  of  mankind.  Whenever  the  British  householder 
finds  his  coal  bill  rising  to  alarming  proportions,  he  is  filled  with 
indignation  at  those  who  are  supposed  to  prosper  on  the  miseries 
of  the  people.  At  such  times  he  will  comment  more  or  less 
savagely  on  the  opulent  miner,  earning  a  problematic  ten  shillings 
a  day,  whilst  the  poor  labourer  cannot  spare  as  much  out  of  his 
meagre  wages  as  will  preserve  his  wife  and  family  from  shivering. 
The  coal  question  is  again  becoming  an  acute  one,  because  the 
price  has  risen  in  consequence  of  strikes  and  threatened  strikes 
and  reduced  output,  which  are  the  direct  result  of  the  Eight 
Hours  Act.  Now,  dear  coal  means  not  merely  a  good  deal  in 
every  household,  but  it  means  an  enormous  burden  on  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  country,  in  which  fuel  is  an  essential  item.  The  very 
extent  to  which  the  whole  community  must  suffer  from  dear  coal 
(we  will  not  discuss  at  present  the  profits  of  coalowuers  and 
colliers,  which  the  man  in  the  street  thinks  “unholy”)  accentuates 
the  interest  of  the  whole  community  in  the  recent  Act  of  I’arlia- 
ment  “to  amend  the  Coal  Mines  Begulation  Acts,  1887  to  19U5, 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  hours  of  work  below  ground.”  This 
measure  did  not  receive  all  the  serious  consideration  it  deserved 
when  before  Parliament. 

Professor  Latham,  when  inaugurating  the  new  Chair  of  ]\fining 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  describing  the  growth  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  coal,  said  that  if  all  the  mines  of 
the  precious  metals  were  closed  at  once — if  gold  and  silver  were 
no  longer  obtainable  for  our  use — society,  after  certain  evolutions 
and  adjustments  in  adopting  other  representatives  of  value,  would 
go  on  as  at  present ;  whereas,  if  civilised  communities  were 
deprived  of  their  coal,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  they  would 
hold  together  as  before.  The  output  of  coal  in  the  United 
Kingdom  now  reaches  about  255  million  tons  per  annum,  and 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  mining  is  about  880,000. 
The  total  known  coal  production  of  the  world  is  about  790 
million  tons  per  annum,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  produces 
rather  less,  and  the  United  States  rather  more,  than  one-third. 
About  30  million  tons  are  employed  for  our  domestic  purposes, 
GO  million  tons  are  exported,  and  70  million  tons  are  used 
in  the  trades.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  the  coal  produced  in  the 
Ignited  Kingdom,  representing  employment  for  450,000  colliery 
workers,  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  foreign  trade.  If  from  any 
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cause  our  foreign  trade  ceases,  the  means  of  employment  for  our 
colliery  workers  would  be  reduced  by  one-balf.  ^ot  only  so,  but 
it  would  have  a  much  further  effect,  and  would  paralyse  all  our 
leading  industries.  Our  production,  sales,  means  of  employment, 
wage-earning,  and  wage-spending  power  wo\dd  be  diminished 
nearly  one-balf  for  the  whole  of  our  people. 

One  of  the  questions  referred  to  the  Itoyal  Commission  on  Coal 
Supplies  was  whether  the  mining  industry  of  the  country  under 
existing  conditions  is  maintaining  its  competitive  power  with  the 
coalfields  of  other  countries.  And  one  of  their  answers  was  that  it 
was  self-evident  that  the  exjxjrt  duty  which  came  into  force  early 
in  1901  (now  repealed)  must  necessarily  affect  the  competitive 
ix)wer,  and  must,  therefore,  have  an  influence  on  the  exportation 
of  coal.  Evidence  was  led  as  to  the  actual  effect  in  certain 
markets,  and  the  Commissioners  reported  that  while,  since  the 
imposition  of  the  tax,  the  volume  of  exports,  excluding  bunker 
coal,  had  increased,  the  rate  of  increase  of  previous  years  was  not 
maintained.  Now  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  export  trade  in  coal 
is  progressive  wdth  the  growth  of  commerce  and  of  the  population 
of  the  world ;  therefore ,  when  the  total  exports  of  any  one  year 
do  not  exceed  those  of  the  previous  year  in  a  progressive  ratio, 
they  actually  indicate  decrease,  although  the  figures  may  show 
some  apparent  numerical  addition.  The  reason  why  our  exports 
sutiered  under  the  export  tax  was  because  that  tax  was  a  burden 
laid  upon  our  own  coal  alone,  and  not  laid  upon  any  competitive 
coal.  And,  similarly  so,  any  extra  cost  imposed  by  the  eight 
hours  day  will  constitute  a  burden  laid  upon  our  own  coal  alone, 
from  which  the  coal  of  other  countries  without  restricted  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  free. 

The  witnesses  examined  by  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Coal 
Sirpplics  were  generally  of  opinion  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
large  coal  export  trade  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  country, 
and  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coal-producing  districts.  It 
is  important  to  note  this,  because  it  is  the  larger  output  of  coal 
rendered  possible  by  the  export  trade  that  enables  the  collieries 
to  be  worked  regularly  to  their  fullest  capacity.  The  fixed  and 
administrative  costs  of  the  collieries  are  thus  spread  over  a 
larger  tonnage,  and,  therefore,  reduced  to  a  lower  charge  per 
ton.  In  other  wwds,  the  average  cost  of  working  coal — and 
therefore  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  sold  to  the  home  consumer — 
is  kept  lower  by  a  large  export  trade  than  would  be  the  case  if 
the  collieries  were  worked  for  the  home  consumption  only.  This 
is  apart  from  the  fact  that  coal  is  the  only  commodity  which  we 
can  export  in  great  bulk  as  outward  cargo  for  our  vessels,  and 
that  if  we  did  not  provide  this  outward  cargo,  we  should  have 
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to  pay  much  higher  inward  freights  on  the  raw  materials  and  I 
foodstuffs  we  import.  Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of  the  coal  we 
export  is  for  the  use  of  British  steamers  coaling  abroad,  and  of 
jjlantations  and  factories  in  foreign  countries  owned  by  British 
subjects. 

For  fourteen  times  in  fifteen  years  a  Minors’  Eight  Hours  Bill 
was  before  Parliament.  Practically  the  same  Bill  was  fourteen  \ 
times  rejxiated,  for  the  differences  in  the  (h’afted  measures  were 
of  little  material  importance.  They  all  proposed  to  apply  the 
eight-hours’  principle  in  some  form — in  one  case  by  local  option. 

Two  of  these  passed  the  second  reading.  But  on  July  28th,  | 

1906,  the  Home  Secretary  appointed  Mr.  Russell  Rea,  M.P.,  Sir  j 

Andrew  Agnew,  Professor  S.  H.  Cox,  Mr.  John  W.  Crombie,  ) 
M.P. ,  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  Lord  Glantawe,  and  Professor  Redmayne, 
a  Departmental  Committee  “to  inquire  into  the  probable  economic 
effect  of  a  limit  of  eight  hours  to  the  working  day  of  coal-  i 
miners,  both  w’hen  calculated  from  bank  to  bank  and  when  other¬ 
wise  calculated,  upon  (1)  production,  (2)  wages,  (3)  employment, 

(4)  the  export  trade,  (5)  other  British  industries,  w'hich  might 
be  affected  thereby ;  regard  being  had  to  the  various  conditions  ■ 
obtaining  in  various  districts,  seams,  and  collieries.”  This  Com-  i 
mittee  had  also  to  inquire  into  the  probable  effect  of  such  a  limit 
iqx)!!  the  health  of  the  miners,  but  the  real  purpose  of  the  inquiry 
was  economic.  That  an  eight  hours  day  in  mines  is  practicable 
was  known  by  experience,  as  the  eight  hours  day  had  been  in 
operation  in  some  of  the  mining  districts  for  many  years.  But 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  voluntary  and  an  obligatory 
eight  hours  day,  and  there  is  a  wide  difference  betw'een  an  eight 
hours  day  in  the  mines  and  eight  hours  “from  bank  to  bank.” 

It  is  desirable,  then,  to  gather  wdiat  a  statutory  eight  hours  day 
will  cost,  and  how  it  will  affect  our  shipping  and  our  industries 
now  that  it  has  become  law.  , 

The  statutory  reduction  of  the  hours  of  work  must  affect  the 
different  districts  in  differing  degrees,  for  whilst  the  hours  have 
been  less  in  Northumberland  and  Scotland  than  elsewhere  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  they  have  been  longer  in  Lancashire  and  South 
Wales.  On  the  average  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the  time  actually 
occupied  by  all  workers  underground  averaged  nine  hours  and 
three  minutes  per  day  before  the  operation  of  the  Act.  In  the 
case  of  hewers,  however,  the  average  was  only  eight  hours  and 
thirty-six  minutes.  But  this  does  not  represent  the  actual 
working  time,  for  the  hewers  spend  on  the  average  one  hour  and  I 
thirty-nine  minutes  per  day  in  travelling  underground  to  and  | 
from  their  work  and  in  intervals  for  meals  and  rest.  Of  an  , 

average  of  nine  hours  and  twenty-eight  minutes  spent  under-  | 
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jrrouiul  by  others  than  hewers,  an  average  of  one  hour  and  nine 
minutes  was  spent  improduetively,  leaving  eight  hours  and 
nineteen  minutes  for  working  time.  These  figures,  however, 
apply  only  to  days  of  full  work.  There  are  short  days  and  stop 
days  that  materially  affect  the  economic  view.  In  some  districts, 
for  instance,  the  men  work  only  ten  full  days  per  fortnight. 
Allowing  for  stoppage  and  idle  days,  the  average  hours  under¬ 
ground  per  week  were  reduced  from  the  theoretical  full  time  of 
forty-nine  hours  fifty-three  minutes  to  forty-three  hours  thirteen 
minutes.  This,  therefore,  has  been  till  recently  the  actual  average 
number  of  hours  from  bank  to  bank  for  all  classes  in  normal 
weeks.  A  w'eek  of  six  days  of  eight  hours  each  would  be  forty- 
eight  hours  per  week.  But  no  miner  w’orks  six  days  a  week,  and 
we  must  allow  a  reduction  of  from  10  to  10^  per  cent,  for  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  customary  short  and  idle  days.  Under  an  eight- 
hours’  system,  w’ith  the  old  arrangement  of  idle  and  short  days, 
but  all  full  days  reduced  to  eight  hours,  the  working  w’eek  might 
bo  maintained  at  forty-four  hours  and  forty-five  minutes.  That 
ii  theoretically  possible ;  but  then  these  figures  represent  not 
hours  of  work  but  the  hours  from  bank  to  bank,  and  include 
travelling-time,  meal-time,  and  rest-time.  Deducting  the  average 
of  those  unproductive  hours  for  travel  and  rest,  we  shall  have  a 
working  week  of  only  thirty-seven  hours  and  fifty-one  minutes, 
or  very  little  over  six  hours  per  day. 

This  statistical  view  of  the  matter  opens  up  the  question  whether 
on  the  prospective  average  of  little  over  six  hours  per  day  the 
same  production  of  coal  can  be  maintained  as  from  the  former 
average  of  eight  hours  nineteen  minutes  per  day.  The  answer 
partly  depends  on  how  far  a  shortened  day  may  induce  greater 
efficiency  in  the  men  during  the  reduced  hours,  but  on  far  more 
than  that.  It  depends  very  largely  upon  the  capability  of  a 
colliery  to  haul  and  deliver  a  greater  quantity  of  coal  per  hour  than 
is  at  present'  being  done.  In  connection  with  this  imfwrtant 
point  the  Departmental  Committee  said  :  “In  entering  upon  an 
inquiry  into  the  effect  of  former  reductions  of  the  hours  of  labour 
on  the  annual  output  per  man,  we  recognised  that  it  could  by  no 
means  be  assumed  as  a  certain  conclusion  that  if  w^e  should 
find  that  in  a  former  time  the  reduction  of  hours  of  work  from 
twelve  or  thirteen  per  day  to  ten  per  day  had  not  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  commensurate  reduction  in  output  per  man,  so  a 
reduction  of  hours  from  ten  to  eight  would  equally  certainly  fail 
to  produce  such  a  result.  Excessive  hours  are  admittedly  un¬ 
economical  from  the  point  of  view  of  mere  production,  but  eight 
hours,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  inadequate  to  obtain  a  fair  day’s 
product.”  One  witness  stated  in  evidence  that  in  1900  the 
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working  shift  in  the  Lanarkshire  collieries  was  reduced  from  nine 
or  nine  and  a  half  hours  to  eight  hours  without  a  commensurate 
diminution  of  output ;  but  then  this  reduction  of  working  hours 
was  accompanied  by  a  curtailment  of  meal  hours  and  by  a  general 
“hurrying-up  all  round.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Lanarkshire, 
in  the  year  before  the  reduction  of  hours,  the  output  per  man 
averaged  422  tons  per  annum,  and  it  now  averages  only  417  tons. 
Another  witness  submitted  an  estimate  showing  that  on  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  West  of  Scotland  in  1905,  with  an  actual  working  dav 
of  8'83  hours  bank  to  bank,  the  reduction  to  eight  hours  bank 
to  bank  would  mean  a  loss  of  11'2  per  cent,  in  the  quantity 
produced.  No  uniform  relation  can  be  found  between  the  hours 
of  work  and  the  output  per  man  in  the  various  districts,  as  so 
much  depends  on  the  seams.  In  the  Newcastle  district  the 
output  per  man  averages  433  tons  per  annum,  and  in  the  Durham 
district  it  averages  370  tons  per  annum,  yet  the  hours  are  the 
same  practically  in  both  districts.  Again,  an  hour’s  work  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  in  East  or  West  Scotland, 
where  the  hours  arc  shortest,  is  more  effective  than  an  hour’s 
work  in  Lancashire  and  South  Wales,  where  the  hours  are  longest. 
The  character  of  the  seams  worked  is  the  principal  factor  in  the 
production  of  the  individual  worker. 

The  conclusion  from  the  general  character  of  the  evidence  was 
that  the  shortening  of  the  mining  day  would  beneficially  affect 
the  miners’  efficiency,  though  more  in  some  districts  than  in 
others.  Therefore,  the  output  per  man  per  hour  may  be  in¬ 
creased.  It  may  be  possible  to  increase  the  output,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  maintain  the  former  production  with  a  reduced  working 
day,  by  increasing  the  employment  of  mechanical  means  of  pro¬ 
duction,  such  as  electric  coal-cutters.  But  the  mechanical 
appliances  of  a  colliery — for  winding  men  and  minerals  up  and 
down  the  shaft,  and  for  hauling  men  and  minerals  along  the 
underground  roa<ls— are  limited.  If,  for  instance,  the  men  can 
produce  in  the  fewer  number  of  hours  the  former  quantity  of 
coal,  the  colliery  machinery  and  roads,  shafts,  A’C.,  will  he  unable 
to  haul  and  deliver  the  output  within  the  reduced  time.  And 
the  eight  hours  day  is  enacted  for  all  who  work  in  the  pit.  But 
assuming  that  coalowncrs  can,  and  wall,  equip  themselves  to 
deal  with  all  the  coal  the  men  can  produce  in  the  statutory  day, 
the  possibility  of  the  extension  of  labour-saving  machinery  for 
hauling  as  well  as  for  cutting  must  be  considered.  The 
mechanical  cutting  of  coal  has  been  in  operation  for  a  great 
many  years,  but  is  not  nearly  so  advanced  in  this  country  as  in 
America.  The  latest  Boyal  Commission  on  Coal  Supplies  went 
into  this  subject  at  considerable  length,  but  more  with  a  view 
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to  ascertaining  how  far  the  use  of  coal-cutting  machinery  would 
make  available  seams  that  are  at  present  neglected  because  of 
their  thinness.  Mr.  Eussell  Eea’s  Departmental  Committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  mechanical  coal-cutters 
and  conveyors  can  be  extended,  and  will  conduce  to  increased 
production  from  those  collieries  which  admit  of  their  application, 
and  will  liberate  from  those  collieries  where  mechanical  coal¬ 
cutting  is  carried  on  an  increasing  number  of  skilled  coal-hewers 
to  find  employment  in  the  collieries  where  the  mechanical 
cutters  cannot  be  employed.  Not  much  dependence,  how^ever, 
can  be  placed  on  either  hypothesis.  As  to  the  provision  of  addi¬ 
tional  shafts,  or  the  further  utilisation  of  existing  shafts  for 
winding  men  and  minerals  so  as  to  keep  abreast  of  the  accelerated 
output,  there  is  much  uncertainty.  All  that  the  Committee  could 
say  from  the  conflicting  evidence  they  heard  was  that  “probably 
some  relief  ”  may  be  afforded  by  a  more  extensive  use  of  ven¬ 
tilating  shafts  for  the  purpose  of  winding  workmen  and  minerals, 
and  ]x>ssibly  by  the  sinking  in  some  cases  of  relief  shafts  nearer 
to  the  “face”  where  the  workings  are  a  long  distance  from  the 
liottom  of  the  shaft,  and  where  the  coal  lies  at  moderate  depths 
from  the  surface.  There  is  not  much  hope  in  this  conclusion — 
apart  from  the  further  extensive  outlay  of  capital  it  implies. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  reduction  of  working-time  to  eight 
hours  will  bo  followed  by  a  reduction  of  output  in  arithmetical 
proportion  to  the  reduction  of  hours,  there  would  bo  a  diminution 
in  output  of  2.5,750,000  tons  on  the  basis  of  1906  and  on  all  classes 
of  workers.  But  the  Committee  believed  that  the  effects  of  the 
reduction  of  hours  wall  be  mitigated  by  various  improvements  in 
methods  and  machinery.  After  making  the  best  of  it,  and  taking 
an  optimistic  view  of  possibilities,  they  were  constrained  to  say 
that  “the  establishment  of  a  fixed  eight  hour  day,  whether  intro¬ 
duced  suddenly  or  gradually  by  annual  reductions  of  half  an  hour, 
cannot  but  result  in  a  temporary  contraction  of  output  and  a 
consequent  period  of  embarrassment  and  loss  to  the  country  at 
large.”  That  is  to  say,  we  must  assume  that  a  statutory  eight 
hours  working  day  from  bank  to  bank  will  certainly  reduce  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  for  an  uncertain  period,  the  national 
output  of  coal. 

Very  important  considerations  are  raised  by  the  report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee.  It  was  contended  by  some  witnesses 
engaged  in  colliery  management  that  the  institution  of  an  eight 
hours  day  would  reduce  the  production  of  coal  by  that  we  have 
stated  on  the  basis  of  the  output  of  1906 ;  but  the  Committee  did 
not  accept  this  conclusion,  because  they  believed  that  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  efficiency  of  labour  and  of  machinery  and  an  increase 
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ill  the  flow  of  outside  labour  to  the  collieries  would  mitigate  the 
loss.  They  admitted  that  some  diminution  of  production  would 
follow  the  statutory  reduction  of  hours,  but  they  stated  :  “That 
the  permanent  result  of  a  legally  restricted  day  for  workers  in  coal¬ 
mines  upon  wages  and  employment  is  impossible  to  for:  see,  and 
would  be  imprudent  to  forecast.  An  immediate  advance  of 
[iriccs,  wages,  and  demand  for  labour  would  appear  to  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  a  legal  limitation  of  hours  which  in¬ 
volved  an  immediate  reduction  of  output ;  the  extent  and  dura¬ 
tion  or  possible  permanence  of  the  equally  inevitable  reaction  it  is 
impossible  to  foretell ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  both  will  greatly 
depend  upon  the  disposition  of  employers  and  workmen  to  co¬ 
operate  to  minimise  any  inconveniences  that  may  arise  in  the 
initiation  of  a  new  system  to  the  general  public,  and  especially 
to  the  manufacturers  of  heavy  goods  for  exiDort.” 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  how  far  the  statutory  creation 
of  an  eight  hours  “from  bank  to  bank”  day  in  the  mines  will 
affect  wages,  which  form  the  chief  item  of  cost  in  the  production 
of  coal.  If  the  legislative  reduction  of  hours  curtails  production, 
even  for  a  limited  time,  it  must  have  a  direct  effect  on  prices. 
Nothing  is  more  assured  by  experience  than  the  rapidity 
with  wdiich  a  temporary  surplus  or  scarcity  of  coal  influences 
price.  A  very  small  shortage  may  send  uj)  prices  with  a  bound, 
because  every  industrial  consumer  is  imbued  with  the  idea  that  he 
must  have  coal,  w’hatever  it  costs,  and  every  suggestion  of  scarcity 
makes  all  consumers  eager  to  buy.  This  is  material,  because  wages 
in  the  coal-mining  industry  are  not  regulated  by  the  usual  economic 
law's.  They  are  based  on  the  realised  price  of  coal.  Therefore, 
if  coal  goes  up  in  consequence  of  temporary  scarcity  caused  by 
the  curtailment  of  the  hours  of  w’ork,  then  wmges  will  go  up  also. 
Thus  the  cost  of  production  will  be  pro  tanto  increased,  and 
miners  will  not  receive  smaller  pay  though  they  are  doing  less 
work.  If  more  men  have  to  be  employed  to  keep  up  the  output, 
tb.ey  will  receive  the  enhanced  w'age,  and  wages  will  not  come 
dowm  again  until  increased  production  reduces  prices.  It  was 
testified  by  coalowners  to  the  Departmental  Committee  that  if  a 
miner’s  hours  are  reduced,  his  wages  ought  to  be  reduced  also; 
but  on  behalf  of  the  men  it  was  testified  that  with  a  day’s  w'age 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  former  hours  (in 
Lancashire,  at  any  rate)  a  miner  would  not  be  able  to  earn  a 
living  wage.  A  Northumberland  witness  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  natural  consequence  of  a  reduction  in  the  working  hours 
of  those  who  work  by  the  piece  would  be  a  reduction  of  the 
wages,  unless  the  tonnage  rate  be  increased.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  transit  men’s  wages  w'ould  be  reduced,  but  not  to  a  level 
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vvhicli  would  prevent  the  competition  of  the  men  in  the  genera! 
labour  market.  The  Committee  arrived  at  no  conclusion  on  this 
j)oint,  but  to  most  people  it  will  appear  that  even  if  the  reduction 
of  hours  does  not  (after  the  initial  stage)  raise  the  individual 
wages  of  the  workers,  it  will  certainly  raise  the  general  cost  of 
pioduction. 

We  shall,  then,  have  dearer  coal  under  an  eight  hours  law, 
and  we  have  to  consider  the  effect  of  dearer  coal  on  our  exj^rt 
trade  and  on  our  domestic  industries  and  shipping.  If  our  output 
is  immediately  reduced  by  the  eight  hours  day,  the  scarcity  must 
affect  our  exports.^  According  to  some  witnesses,  the  whole 
diminution  will  fall  upon  the  export  trade,  because  the  home 
trade  will  insist  on  having  its  coal,  whatever  the  price  may  be. 
But  the  Committee  maintained  that  in  the  more  distant  markets 
dominated  by  foreign  coal  we  shall  suffer  loss  for  a  time,  but  will 
recover  the  trade  when  normal  conditions  are  restored.  In  mid- 
European  markets  it  would  require  a  large  advance  in  British  prices 
to  affect  us  materially,  because  in  the  event  of  temporary  scarcity 
the  foreign  buyers  would  be  unable  to  replace  British  coal  by 
foreign  coal  to  any  great  extent.  In  the  near  Continental  ports, 
supplied  by  collier  steamers  engaged  solely  in  the  trade,  we  should 
suffer  severely,  because  in  this  branch  of  the  trade  (in  which  we 
are  interested  to  the  extent  of  about  14  million  tons  per  annum) 
the  foreign  producer  is  on  the  same  level  for  competition  with 
the  British  producer.  Any  addition  to  the  price  of  British  coal 
which  does  not  equally  apply  to  foreign  coal  will  immediately 
affect  injuriously  our  exports  to  North  Europe  and  Baltic  ports. 
The  injurious  effect  will  not  be  confined  to  the  assumed  limited 
period  of  scarcity  on  the  first  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
but  will  obviously  be  made  permanent  by  any  arbitrary  increase 
in  the  cost  of  production  of  British  coal. 

The  export  question  is  a  vital  one.  The  Mediterranean  jorts 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  a  class  of  middle  markets  principally 
dependent  upon  British  supplies  (although  German  coal  has  made 
some  encroachments  on  them,  and  American  competition  is 
initiated),  and  in  w'hich  the  British  exporter  has  at  present  a 
linn  hold.  In  them  an  advance  in  the  price  of  British  coal  w'ouhl 
probably  be  mitigated  to  the  foreign  consumer  by  a  re-adjustment 
of  freights — that  is,  a  reduction  in  outward  and  an  increase  in 
homeward  rates— and  the  general  British  consumer  would  thus 
bear  part  of  the  loss.  The  general  conclusions  of  the  Committee 
in  regard  to  coal  exports  wore  that  the  more  distant  markets 
would  be  secure  even  with  an  increase  in  prices ;  that  in  the 
middle  markets  it  would  require  a  considerable  ri.se  in  British 
(1)  Tl'is  has  aheady  been  proved  in  South  Wales. 
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prices  to  interfere  seriously  with  our  supremacy  ;  and  that  in  the  I 

case  of  the  nearer  ports  any  special  disadvantage  to  the  British  ' 

exporter  would  to  a  great  extent  enable  the  foreign  competitor 
to  secure  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  trade  which  we  now  enjoy. 

But  the  Committee  put  forward  the  suggestion  that  when  a  special  s 
statutory  protection  is  afforded  to  the  workers  in  a  special  trade,  1 
and  more  especially  a  trade  of  so  great  national  importance,  it  i 
may  be  considered  advisable  in  this  country,  as  it  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  advisable  in  all  other  countries  which  have  enacted  such 
laws,  to  reserve  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  controlling  mines  certain  powers  of  suspension  and  of  excep-  | 
tion  in  the  public  interest  of  the  country.  | 

Another  point  to  consider  is  the  cifect  of  the  permanent  increase  I 

of  the  cost  of  the  production  of  coal  upon  our  domestic  industries.  [ 

In  no  other  country  of  the  world  is  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  1 

population  engaged  in  manufactures  and  so  dependent  on  i 

the  exports  of  its  manufactures  for  its  imports  of  raw  i 

material  and  of  food.  In  no  other  country  of  the  world  arc  the 
manufacturing  industries  so  dependent  upon  the  domestic  supply  A 

of  coal.  The  various  branches  of  the  iron  trade  alone  consume  f 

31,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  of  which  no  less  than  I 

20,000,000  tons  arc  consumed  in  smelting  pig-iron.  The  cost  of 
fuel  amounls  to  from  48  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  | 

making  a  ton  of  pig-iron.  There  are  not  fewer  than  one  million  | 

persons  cm.ploycd  in  the  whole  iron  trade  of  the  country.  These  i 

persons  arc  employed  where  the  iron  industry  has  been  located  by  \ 

the  nearness  and  cheapness  of  the  supply  of  fuel.  The  degree  in  ' 

which  the  price  of  coal  enters  as  an  element  into  the  price  of  other 
British  commodities  varies  by  infinite  gradations  from  the  case 
of  the  ironmaking  trade  and  the  salt  trade  and  some  other  trades 
— in  which  it  is  not  only  the  principal  item  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  but  exceeds  all  other  items  together — to  trades  such  as 
the  textile  trades,  where  it  is  a  subordinate  factor  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture.  And  the  Committee  concluded  that,  although  in  = 
the  interest  of  those  engaged  in  other  British  industries  the  ques- 
tioir  is  indirect  and  confined  to  the  supposition  whether  a  legally  j 
r(^stricted  working  day  for  coal-miners  would  be  followed  by  a 
temporary  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  coal,  accompanied  by  a 
probably  disproportionate  increase  in  the  price,  and  whether  it 
would  bo  followed  by  a  permanent  increase  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction — it  is  nevertheless  an  interest  of  greater  national  import¬ 
ance  than  any  immediate  effect  on  the  owners  or  workers  in 
collieries.  No  doubt  it  is,  but  the  Committee  did  not  go  deeply 
enough  into  the  probable  effect  of  dearer  coal  upon  our  general 
industrial  production. 
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In  considering  the  effect  of  the  change  on  the  export  trade, 
they  declared  that  they  could  not  resist  the  conclusion  that  any 
advance  in  the  price  of  British  coal  which  did  not  equally  apply 
to  foreign  coal  would  at  once  injuriously  affect  our  exports  to  the 
nearer  ports,  say  from  Hamburg  to  Nantes,  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  this  branch  of  the  export  trade,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
amounts  annually  to  about  14  million  tons,  the  foreign  producer  is 
on  an  exact  level  with  the  British  producer,  and  if  equal  West¬ 
phalian  coal  can  be  shipped  at  Eotterdam  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
British  coal  at  a  British  port,  the  French  buyer  will  transfer  his 
custom  to  the  cheaper  seller.  But  a  large  part  of  our  export  coal 
trade  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  our  general  import  trade. 
The  steamers  which  bring  our  bulky  articles  of  consumption  must 
load  coal  for  their  outw^ard  voyages  or  sail  in  ballast.  Although 
the  cost  of  coal  from  India,  Australia,  or  Natal  may  determine 
the  price  in  Eastern  markets,  the  British  shipowner  whose  ship 
has  to  load  a  homeward  cargo  at  an  Eastern  port  prefers  to  carry 
coal  out  to  Africa  or  the  East,  to  be  sold  there  at  the  price  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  cost  of  Eastern  coal,  rather  than  go  out  in  ballast. 
If  the  price  be  disproportionate,  the  shipowner  must  accept  a 
lower  freight  for  the  coal ;  but  the  argument  is  that  he  is  generally 
com|X)nsatcd  by  the  action  of  economic  law  in  the  chartering 
market  by  an  increase  in  homeward  freights.  This  trade  in 
distant  markets,  it  is  argued,  is  one  of  the  secure  portions  of 
our  outward  trade.  It  cannot  be  increased  except  by  a  genenal 
expansion  of  British  or  North  Europe  imports. 

The  effect  works  in  both  ways.  We  cannot  dissociate  our  export 
trade  in  coal  from  the  imports  of  raw  materials  for  our  industries. 
The  steamers  which  bring  in  our  cotton  and  jute,  and  timber  and 
iron  ore,  and  seeds  and  grains  generally,  must  either  load  coal  for 
their  outward  voyages  or  go  in  ballast.  With  the  exception  of 
coal,  all  our  exports  are  commodities  of  small  bulk  and  small 
weight.  In  weight,  coal  forms  75  per  cent,  of  our  exports.  It 
is  the  “tramp”  steamers  that  bring  in  the  bulky  articles  of 
consumption,  and  it  is  the  “tramps  ”  that  require  coal  for  outward 
cargoes.  If  they  sail  in  ballast  they  wdll  require  larger  homeward 
freights  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  round  voyage.  Larger 
freights  u|X)n  our  imports  mean  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  raw 
material  for  our  manufacturing  industries,  and  to  the  national  food 
hill.  It  may  be  contended  that  we  shall  not  lose  our  exjwrt 
trade  in  coal,  because  in  order  not  to  miss  the  carrying  of  it 
shipowners  will  accept  lower  freights  to  adjust  competition  with 
foreign  coal.  That  may  be ;  but  shipping  cannot  be  carried  on 
indefinitely  at  a  loss,  and  if  they  cut  dowm  outward  coal-freights, 
shipowmers  will  require  larger  homeward  freights  in  compensa- 
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tion,  so  that  the  British  consumer  will  have  to  bear  the  burden 
all  the  same.  The  Committee  practically  admitted  this  when 
dealing  with  coal  exports,  although  they  did  not  draw  the  argu¬ 
ment  implied  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  shipping  industry  of  an 
eight  hours  day  for  miners,  important  evidence  was  given  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Alcock,  the  general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  owning 
forty-eight  steamers  of  a  total  of  185,798  tons,  trading  with 
South  America.  The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  is  a 
member  of  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners’  Association,  on 
w'hose  behalf  Mr.  Alcock  also  gave  evidence.  The  members  of 
this  Association  owmed,  at  the  end  of  1906,  3,613,442  tons  of 
steam  shipping,  being  upwards  of  22  per  cent,  of  the  total  British 
steam  tonnage  afloat,  37  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  steam 
vessels  of  a  speed  of  twelve  knots  and  upwrards,  and  43  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  steam  vessels  about  5,000  tons.  From 
this  evidence  w’e  gather  that  the  steamship  owner  is  largely  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  number  of  hours  which  the  miners  may  work,  in 
so  far  as  the  cost  of  coal  is  affected  thereby.  If,  the  Association 
think,  instead  of  eight  hours  per  day,  the  time  to  be  worked  per 
week  be  fixed  as  forty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  then  the  w’orking 
days  might  be  arranged  that  the  miners,  whilst  w^orking  a  small 
number  of  hours  one  day,  could,  if  they  so  desired,  make  up  for 
lost  time  on  the  following  day.  The  object  of  this  suggestion  was 
to  prevent  a  falling  off  in  coal  production,  and  the  enhanced  price 
which  such  reduction  must  entail.  The  more  money  the  miner 
gets,  the  fewer  days  he  w^orks,  and  consequently  the  less  coal  he 
turns  out. 

The  importance  of  the  cost  of  coal  to  the  shipowner  will  be 
seen  when  it  is  stated  that  the  proportion  which  coal  bears  to 
the  total  expenditure  on  the  w’orking  of  steamers  ranges  from  25  to 
30  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  “tramp,”  to  about  42  per  cent, 
in  the  case  of  the  mail  steamers,  and  in  the  case  of  every  fast 
steamer  to  49  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  cost  in  the  working  of 
the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company’s  fleet,  for  example, 
taking  the  cargo  steamers  and  mail  steamers  together,  was  stated 
as  a  little  over  40  per  cent.  On  the  estimated  consumption  of  all 
the  lines  in  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners’  Assoeiatioji,  and 
taking  one-half  of  it  only  as  British  coal.  Is.  per  ton  extra  would 
mean  about  X'200,000.  On  this  basis  about  one  million  sterling  would 
be  the  annual  charge  on  the  total  shipping  tonnage  of  the  country 
of  Is.  per  ton  added  to  the  coal  bill.  It  used  to  be  the  practice 
of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  when  South  Wales 
coal  w'as  about  Ss.  fid.  per  ton,  to  charter  colliers  and  supply  its 
American  Coast  steamers  with  South  Wales  coal  out  of  the  Com- 
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pauy’s  hulks  at  Valparaiso,  Pisagua,  Callao,  Panama,  &c. 
Owing  to  the  high  price  of  South  Wales  coal,  the  Pacific  Com- 
))auy  now  rarely  ships  coal  to  the  West  Coast  of  South  America 
unless  for  a  special  purjxjse,  but  buys  Chilian,  Australian,  and 
Pocahontas  coal,  the  latter  being  shipped  to  Colon  and  carried 
by  rail  acrass  the  Isthmus  to  Panama.  The  trade  in  South 
America  has  no  doubt  been  extending,  and  the  coal  exported  to 
South  America  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased;  but,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  the  shipments  of  coal  from  Australia  to  the  West 
Coast  of  South  America  have  also  largely  increased.  It  is  the 
general  practice  for  the  members  of  the  Shipowners’  Association 
to  take  as  much  coal  in  this  country  as  ix)ssible,  and  in  some 
cases,  when  freights  are  scarce,  coal  is  carried  east  and  left  at 
Colombo  or  Eangoon,  and  picked  up  again  on  the  homeward 
voyage — in  fact,  coaling  at  home  for  the  round  voyage.  An  altera¬ 
tion  of  Is.  or  2s.  in  the  price  will  put  an  end  to  business  of  this 
kind,  as  foreign  coal  can  be  purchased  more  cheaply  than  British. 
If,  then,  the  shipowner  be  forced — as  he  must,  to  a  certain  extent 
—to  take  British  coal  at  high  prices,  he  will  be  very  seriously 
handicapped  in  his  working.  Moreover,  his  freight-earning 
power  will  be  reduced,  as  the  cargoes  carried  out  from 
this  country  consist  largely  of  manufactured  articles,  into  which 
t!ie  cost  of  coal  materially  enters.  And  Great  Britain  is  not 
making  any  great  progress  in  the  matter  of  general  supplies  to 
South  America. 

Sir  John  Ellerman,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping, 
in  his  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  in  March, 
1907,  mentioned  the  case  of  lines  with  a  total  ordinary  capital 
of  i;33,322,714,  of  which  £22,859,281  earned  in  the  average  of 
three  years’  working  £993,541,  or  a  return  of  4^  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  balance  of  the  capital,  £10,463,133,  belonged  to 
companies  which  failed  to  pay  any  dividends  in  one  or  more  of 
the  three  years.  So  there  is  not  much  profit  to  spare  in 
shipping. 

Coal  as  a  steam  producer  will  have  to  be  kept  low  if  it  is  to 
hold  its  own  against  liquid  fuel.  One  British  company  has  fitted 
a  large  number  of  vessels  with  liquid  fuel-burning  installations, 
and  steamers  are  being  now  so  arranged  that  coal  or  oil  can  be 
burnt  at  will.  Mr.  Alcock  stated  that  it  had  been  estimated  for 
him  by  a  well-known  engineer  that  100  tons  of  oil  will  do  as 
much  work  as  162  tons  of  coal.  The  oil  and  the  coal  in  these 
quantities  come  to  about  the  same  in  cost,  but  there  are  advan¬ 
tages  which  liquid  fuel  has  over  coal  for  steamship  purposes  which 
represent  a  saving.  It  can  be  carried  in  the  ballast-tanks  of  the 
steamers,  and  there  is  a  great  saving  in  the  time  required  to  put 
the  fuel  on  board,  whilst  the  freight-carrying  capacity  of  the 
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steamer  is  more  when  taking  oil  instead  of  coal.  There  is  also 
a  saving  in  the  wages  and  provisioning  of  coal-trimmers  and 
of  stokers.  This  was  advanced  as  one  argument  why  no  actiou 
should  be  taken  which  would  raise  the  price  of  coal. 

When  full  consideration  is  given  to  the  large  and  serious  effect 
which  the  institution  of  a  statutory  eight  hours  day  in  mines  will 
have  uix)n  coal  prices,  and  therefore  upon  our  domestic  industries, 
on  the  exix)rt  trade,  and  on  household  expenditure,  the  question 
presents  itself  :  Is  the  game  worth  the  candle?  It  is  no  answer 
to  say  that  as  the  eight  hours  day  existed  already  in  many 
districts  it  can  make  no  material  difference  to  apply  it  to  all. 
There  is  a  very  material  difference  between  a  voluntary  and  a 
compulsory  working  system.  It  is  quite  true  that  an  eight  hour 
law  exists  in  France  and  Austria,  but  we  have  no  experience 
of  the  effect  of  the  law  on  the  cost  of  production  and  on  the  trade 
of  these  countries,  and,  moreover,  they  are  not  our  competitors 
in  coal,  but  our  customers.  Further,  the  French  law  is  for  a 
gradual  reduction  over  two  years  down  to  eight  hours  of  “the 
day’s  work  of  miners  employed  in  coal-mining.”  Our  new  law 
came  into  force  after  June  30th,  1909,  save  in  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  where  it  will  come  into  operation  six  months  later. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  all  miners  should  not  bo  allowed 
to  cease  from  working  longer  than  eight  hours  in  any  day  if  they 
wish  to  do  so,  but  there  are  many  reasons,  besides  those  which 
have  been  indicated  above,  why  the  law  should  not  forbid  any 
man  to  work  as  long  as  ho  pleases,  and  should  fine  him  if  he 
remains  longer  underground  than  the  prescribed  period.  The 
compulsory  limitation  of  mining  labour  was  not  called  for  on 
hygienic  reasons,  for  the  Departmental  Committee  report  :  “That 
the  health  and  physique  of  coal-miners  at  the  present  time 
compare  favourably  with  that  of  any  other  class  of  workpeople; 
and  while  we  had  found  in  the  districts  in  which  the  longest 
hours  are  worked  that  the  same  standard  is  not  maintained,  we 
believe  that  a  legal  limitation  of  hours  underground  to  eight 
per  day  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  any  marked  change.”  If 
the  “legal  limitation”  of  the  hours  underground  is  not  going  to 
benefit  the  health  and  physique  of  the  men,  and  is  going  to 
injure  the  trade  of  the  country  for  an  uncertain  period,  if  not 
permanently,  it  is  undesirable.  The  Miners’  Federation  of 
Great  Britain  have  resolved  that  the  shorter  day  shall  not  mean 
lower  wages.  And  w'e  have  seen,  both  in  Wales  and  in  Scotland, 
that  the  first  effect  of  the  eight  hours  law  w’as  to  provoke  a  strife 
that  threatened  the  whole  country  wdth  a  coal  famine.  And  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  consequence  of  Parliamentary  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  price  of  coal. 

Benjami.v  Taylor. 
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Gentlejiex,  you  may  bo  sure  that  I  should  never  have  presumed 
to  face  such  an  audience  as  this  if  1  had  not  believed  that  I 
could  make  good  my  title  and  claim  to  address  you.  Both 
have  been  disputed  by  the  factious,  the  iirejudiced  and  the 
hired ;  it  has  been  denied  that  1  am  a  workman ;  it  has  been 
said  that  I  know  nothing  of  public  affairs.  Upon  the  first 
of  these  statements  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  explain  that  1 
am  forty-nine  years  old,  and  that  for  thirty-one  of  those  years 
I  have  earned  my  own  living  by  continuous  work,  unassisted 
by  anything  whatsoever  but  my  own  head  and  my  pair  of 
hands.  1  had  nothing  but  those  when  I  started ;  I  depend 
entirely  upon  them  now.  I  earn  my  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
my  brow,  and  I  sweat  the  brow  of  nobody  else.  If  I  am  not 
a  workman,  there  is  no  such  thing,  or  I  don’t  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  So  much  for  title  ;  now  for  my  claim.  Y’ou 
may  beli(‘vc  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  should  not  dare  to  speak 
to  you  about  things  which  are  not  within  my  actual  knowledge. 
Many  of  your  vital  concerns  arc  not,  and  I  shall  pass  them  over ; 
hut  it  is  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  my  business  has  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  study  and  learn  two  things  in  which  you 
and  myself  and  our  common  country  are  involved  ;  and  those  two 
things  arc  the  history  of  men  and  the  nature  of  men.  If  I  had 
not  known  something  of  those  I  should  have  made  a  very  poor 
appearance  as  a  writer  of  history  and  teller  of  talcs.  That  is  my 
claim,  then  ;  I  do  claim  to  know  something  of  history  and  some¬ 
thing  of  men.  What  I  have  to  say  to  you  now  is  based  upon 
that  knowledge. 

Now,  history  teaches  me  that  when  there  comes  a  fair  stand- 
up  fight  uj)on  a  {)lain  issue  between  the  ix)or  who  work  and  the 
rich  who  work  them,  the  poor  always  win.  They  always  have 
won,  and  they  always  will — it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  it ;  it  is  obvious,  for  instance, 
that  the  ]ioor  are  better  equipped  for  such  a  fight,  more  inured 
to  hardship,  better  trained  and  in  better  wind  ;  it  is  obvious  also 
that  they  are  many  and  the  rich  few.  But  hei’e  is  a  much  better 
reason  than  any  ;  the  poor  win  because  they  must.  They  are 
desperate,  fighting  for  bare  existence.  To  decline  the  battle  means 
death,  to  be  beaten  may  mean  death.  If  death  is  to  be  risked 
in  either  case,  but  life  may  ensue  from  one,  there  is  no  question 
(1)  An  address  to  workmen,  delivered  at  Leicester,  January  15th,  1910, 
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of  the  choice  they  will  make.  8o  there  you  have  the  teachina 

“  ,  O 

of  history  upon  your  single-issue  fight. 

Here,  to-day,  we  have,  as  I  see  it,  such  a  fight  fair  and  square 
in  front  of  us.  There  is,  according  to  me,  a  single  issue.  Who 
is  to  conduct  our  public  affairs?  Is  it  to  he  the  men  whom  we 
choose  or  the  men  who  choose  themselves?  Is  it  to  he  the  men 
who  represent  you  and  me,  or  the  men  who  represent  themselves 
and  their  limited  class,  the  class  of  the  rich,  the  idle,  and  the 
privileged  ?  Are  we  to  be  ruled  by  the  House  of  Lords  or  by  the 
House  of  Commons?  That,  I  say,  is  the  matter  we  are  fighting 
out — an  issue  not  chosen  by  ourselves,  the  people,  but  chosen 
rather  by  the  peers,  whether  deliberately  or  frivolously  it  matters 
not  at  the  moment.  It  is  an  issue  which,  however  chosen,  we 
welcome,  and  one  which  we  are  certain  to  win.  There  can  he 
no  possible  doubt  about  that.  But  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  in  fighting  it  to  a  finish  we  are  conducting  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  neither  more  nor  less.  That  is  an  ugly  word,  with  ugly 
and  bloody  associations  clinging  about  it;  but  in  England,  thank 
God,  we  conduct  our  revolutions,  for  the  most  part,  peacefully— 
not  with  pikes  in  the  open  but  with  pencils  in  the  polling-booths. 
And  that  is  the  way  for  all  reasonable  men  nowadays  to  conduct 
their  revolutions. 

But  a  revolution  it  nevertheless  is,  for  we  arc  about — I  dcdihcv- 
ntely  say — to  change  the  Constitution  of  these  realms. 

It  is  time  we  did.  The  British  Constitution  is  old,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  is  old  ;  both  have  clone  service  in  their  day.  All 
old  things  shoidd  be  handled  tenderly,  and  almost  all  old  things 
have  a  kind  of  beauty  about  them ;  but  old  things  and  new  things 
alike  must  be  judged  by  one  test  in  these  days ;  we  have  to  ask 
of  them.  Are  they  venerable?  and  then.  Are  they  useful?  Now, 
the  British  Constitution  is  venerable,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
might  be  ;  but  neither,  as  they  have  now"  been  manipulated  by 
the  Conservative  Party,  can  be  useful  any  more.  For  you  will 
have  observed  this  about  recent  manipulations,  that  when  there 
is  a  Conservative  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is 
no  House  of  Lords  at  all ;  and  when  there  is  a  Liberal  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  no  House  of  Commons  at  all. 
Therefore  it  has  come  to  our  having  a  Single-Chamber  Govern¬ 
ment,  sometimes  a  House  of  Commons,  sometimes  a  House  of 
Lords,  but  always  a  Conservative  House.  Now,  a  CoLnstitution 
which  allow’s  such  jugglery  to  be  committed  upon  it  may  be 
venerable,  but  has  ceased  to  be  useful.  Therefore,  let  it  go,  and 
the  sooner  the  better. 

Observe  now  what  is  to  follow.  If  w"e  get  rid  of  the  House 
of  Tiords  by  our  votes  at  this  election,  w"e  have  what  the  Constitu- 
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tioii  was  intended  to  secure  ns,  namely,  a  purely  representative 
(rovernment.  So  that  it  may  be  said — if  it  pleases  you  better — 
that  we  are  conducting  not  so  much  a  revolution  as  a  reformation. 

We  won’t  quarrel  about  terms.  Whichever  we  call  it,  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  get  it  if  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  have  it — 
if  we  have  made  up  our  minds,  let  me  add,  and  have  resolved  to 
combine  upon  that  issue. 

Kow  I  must  digress  for  a  moment  to  insist  upon  two  facts, 
one  of  them  a  most  ordinary,  self-evident  fact,  and  one  of  them 
an  extraordinary — indeed,  to  me,  incredible — fact.  Here  they 
are  :  — 

1.  By  virtue  of  Suffrage  Reforms  and  the  Ballot  Act,  you, 
working  men,  are  masters  of  England.  You  can  sweep  the  polls. 

In  every  constituency  in  these  kingdoms,  with  the  exception  of 
strange  places  like  the  two  Ihiiversities,  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  of  a  few'  suburbs  of  London  where  sit  the  snug,  playing  at 
safety,  you  are  the  immense  majority  of  the  electorate.  It  has 
been  calculated  that,  taking  all  England  over,  you  are  fifteen  or 
twenty  to  one.  Masters  of  England  indeed  you  are,  and  if  that 
doesn’t  sober  rather  than  elate  you  I  am  greatly  surprised. 

Organised,  combined,  clear  as  to  what  yon  are  entitled  to,  and 
clear  as  to  what  of  that  you  desire ,  you  can  get  your  desire  by  your 
votes.  No  forces  in  the  country  can  restrain  you  save  only  those 
two  which  no  honest  man  wdll  dispute,  and  at  w'hich  no  reasonable 
man  will  ever  cavil — I  mean  the  Law  of  God  and  the  Law  of 
Nature.  Nobody  in  this  room,  nobody  in  all  England,  who  know’s 
what  representative  government  means,  can  deny  that.  But  you 
must  be  a  united  party,  or  you  can  get  nothing — that’s  very  plain. 
And  you  are  not. 

You  are  united,  I  do  believe,  upon  this  single  issue  of  Lords  or  • 
Commons,  or  sufficiently  united  to  carry  it  your  own  w'ay ;  but 
are  you  united  about  Free  Trade,  or  about  those  burning  ques¬ 
tions  which  more  particularly  affect  your  own  livelihood — the 
Land  Question,  the  Employment  Question,  and  the  like?  I  don’t 
think  so.  I  look  across  the  country  into  Warwickshire,  and  see 
the  Alidland  city  which  dominates  it  loyal  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  man,  w’ho  might  have  been  a  greater  if  he  had  himself 
been  loyal  to  the  jrromisc  of  his  early  dajs.  I  respect  the  men 
of  Birmingham  for  that  loyalty,  but  wish  that  they  could  be  loyal 
also  to  their  class.  If  they  had  been  loyal  to  Air.  Chamberlain 
as  he  began  rather  than  to  him  as  he  closed  his  career,  certainly 
I  should  have  respected  them  no  less.  And  then,  again,  I  ask 
you  to  look  out  on  any  side  of  you  from  between  the  chimneys 
and  workshops  of  this  thriving  great  town  to  the  men  who  are 
driving  ploughs,  leading  teams,  or  tending  sheep  in  the  open 
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country  under  the  shadow  of  Bel  voir  or  Burleigh  or  Chatsworth. 
They  are  your  fellows  in  labour,  mind  you ;  they  too  might,  with 
you,  take  their  share  in  moulding  the  destinies  of  England— but 
do  they,  or  can  they?  Are  they  organised?  Can  they  stand,  as 
you  stand,  secure  in  the  rights  of  free  men,  united  workmen, 
independent  citizens?  They  cannot,  as  yet.  It  may  well  be 
your  business,  or  your  duty,  to  lend  them  a  hand.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  it  is  mine. 

2.  That,  then,  is  my  first  fact,  my  ordinary  fact,  which,  I  say, 
is  common  knowledge.  And  here  is  my  extraordinary  and  in¬ 
credible  fact — that  you  are  masters  of  England  and  don’t  know 
it ;  that  you  have  been  so,  indeed,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  by  virtue 
of  successive  Acts  of  Parliament  wTumg  out  of  an  unwilling 
aristocracy,  and  that  you  have  known  so  little  of  it  that  only  now, 
at  this  latter  day,  have  you  begun  to  find  out  that  yon  are  being 
governed  by  an  antiquated,  mediaeval,  feudal  kind  of  system 
wdiich  every  other  nation  in  Europe  but  ours  has  discarded. 
Why,  Spain  is  far  less  feudal  than  England!  The  Government 
which  we  have  endured  for  so  long  has  made  old  paper  of  the 
Constitution.  With  a  Conservative  majority,  no  Second  Chamber; 
with  a  Liberal  majority,  no  First.  The  thing  is  preposterous, 
has  only  to  be  stated,  to  be  seen  preposterous.  Yet,  as  I  say, 
you  have  allowed  it  for  fifty  years.  Is  not  that  an  incredible 
fact?  Yet  a  fact  it  is. 

Let  me  return  from  my  digression  and  ask  w’hat  w^e  are  going 
to  do  for  ourselves  and  England  when  wm  have  got  the  House 
of  Lords  out  of  the  way,  and  have  tw'o  Chambers,  as  I  hope,  or 
one,  if  you  please,  really  elected  and  really  representative?  Now, 
as  to  that,  wFile  I  myself  look  to  two  problems,  wdiich  I  think 
supremely  important  for  the  well-being  of  the  country  and  all 
who  live  in  it  and  love  it — and  those  two  problems  are  Cheaj) 
Land  and  State  Labour — upon  those  subjects  I  don’t  at  present 
intend  to  speak.  You  and  your  chosen  delegates  to  Parliament 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  ways  and  means  wdiich  I  cannot 
as  yet  pretend  to.  I  have  my  ideas,  and  shall  explain  them  if 
I  am  asked,  but  shall  not  volunteer  them  until  I  see  my  way  to 
carrying  them  out.  But  there  is  one  other  matter  upon  wFich 
I  do  w'ish  to  say  something,  which  concerns  the  resironsibility 
of  you  w’orkmen,  masters  of  England,  towards  the  country  which 
you  are  called  upon  by  destiny  to  govern. 

I  think  that  you  are  perfectly  right  to  devote  your  first  efforts 
as  a  party  to  the  necessities  of  your  class  and  the  maintenance 
of  ymur  class’s  rights.  You  owe  that  to  the  w'omen  you  have 
married ,  or  hope  to  marry ,  to  the  children  you  have  begotten ,  or 
hope  to  beget.  Whatever  a  man  may  be  able  subsequently  to 
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do,  there’s  no  doubt  as  to  those  being  his  first  duty.  But  those 
necessities  of  yonrs  got  or  getting,  and  your  liberties  ui^held  or 
in  the  way  to  be  so,  I  would  have  you  remember,  masters  of 
England  as  you  are  to  be,  that  you  are  ruling  fbr  the  good  of  all 
classes,  and,  still  more,  for  the  good  of  England,  this  country 
which  you  and  I  know  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  I  ask  you 
to  be  prepared  for  a  wider  outlook  than  that  which  you  can  get 
from  your  own  front  door,  and  for  a  greater  responsibility  than 
that  which  your  own  household  or  your  own  union  puts  upon 
you.  Both  will  be  yours  in  time  to  come,  and  you  must  face 
them. 

I  will  tell  you,  for  one  thing,  what  you,  and  you  only,  can  do 
for  Euroix>,  and  not  for  England  only,  but  for  Europe — and  can 
do  at  once.  You  have,  and  you  only  have,  in  your  hands  a 
terrific,  paralysing  weapon,  never  to  be  used  but  in  dire  necessity, 
hut,  when  used,  never  to  be  coped  with  by  any.  That  weapon 
of  yours  is  a  General  Strike,  and  with  that  w’eapon  you  can  bid 
war  to  cease.  That  is  a  fact  as  plain  to  me  as  the  sun  in  heaven  ; 
and  yet  I  don’t  know  that  it  has  ever  been  said  before.  There’s 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it,  however.  If  the  Labour  parties  of 
Europe  agreed  that  upon  any  Declaration  of  War  in  Europe 
tliere  should  be  a  simultaneous  General  Strike,  not  only  that 
war,  but  all  war,  would  cease.  It  w'ould  never  be  tried  againT 
I  believe,  myself,  that  the  mere  threat  of  it  would  be  enough, 
so  risky  a  business,  so  terribly  expensive  a  business  is  modern 
warfare.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  that  is  true — and  of  course  it  is — 
it  seems  to  me  a  cause  in  the  promotion  of  which  any  decent 
man  would  willingly  work  until  he  died.  It  is  a  cause  in  which 
I  myself  am  prepared,  without  question,  to  spend  the  remaining 
years  of  my  owm  life.  I  can  imagine  no  greater. 

Let  me  examine  into  the  matter  a  little  more  closely.  Wars,  you 
will  agree,  are  engineered  by  financiers  and  their  new’spapers — 
and  we,  in  England,  have  good  reason,  and  some  of  us  only  too 
much  reason,  for  knowing  that.  Yes,  they  are  so  engineered; 
but  they  are  fought  by  the  likes  of  you  and  me.  If  we,  as  men, 
with  more  serious  things  before  us,  refuse  to  wmrk  out  these 
sordid  and  disgraceful  schemes,  it’s  quite  certain  that  nobody  can 
make  us;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  war-mongers,  jingoes, 
scheming  journalists,  with  their  hirelings  and  renegades,  are 
then  thrown  back  upon  either  horn  of  a  dilemma.  They  must 
themselves  fight — which  they  wdll  never  do — or  submit  their 
bickerings  to  arbitration.  The  spectacle  of  Lord  Northcliffe  and 
Mr.  Maxse,  with  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey  at  hand  (to  throw  up 
sponges  at  a  moment’s  notice),  stript  for  mortal  combat,  and 
fnce  to  face  with  two  Pan-German  champions  of  equal  dis- 
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iiiterestedness  and  common  sense,  will  never  be  ours.  We  shall 
never  have  the  “sudden  glory”  of  crowning  it  with  our  innumer¬ 
able  laughter.  It  will  then  be  arbitration  ;  and  arbitration,  at 
this  time  of  day,  is  the  only  possible  way  in  which  men  who  are 
at  once  serious  and  decent  can  settle  national  disputes.  Not  at 
all  to  the  taste  of  our  war-mongers,  that,  you  may  well  believe. 
Let  me  now  state  the  thing  once  more  in  the  terms  of  a  plain 
and  single  issue.  The  great  matter  is  to  prevent  any  money¬ 
lender ,  newspaper  owner,  or  interested  politician  from  sending  the 
flower  of  our  manhood  to  shameful  death  or  shameful  death-dealing 
from  condemning  our  women  and  children  to  miserable  bereave¬ 
ment.  That’s  the  crux  of  the  matter ;  and  to  me  it  is  as  plain 
as  a  pikestaff  that  you  can  prevent  such  trafficking  with  human 
life  if  you  are  a  united  party — as  you  surely  will  be. 

And  you  probably  know  as  well  as  1  do  that  this  holy  work 
of  prevention  has  started.  It  has  been  begun  in  Germany,  in 
France,  in  Ilussia,  and  in  Italy.  To  the  eternal  honour  of  Itussia 
it  was  started  there,  by  Count  Tolstoy.  Has  it  started  in 
England?  I  hope  so.  But  we  ought  to  have  led  the  way — and 
certainly  we  haven’t  done  that.  Gentlemen,  that  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  for  fifty  jTmrs  we  have  been  masters  of  England  and 
haven’t  known  it. 

Let  me,  therefore,  put  that  before  you  as  a  responsibility  which 
is  wnder  than  the  ]>rivileges  and  needs  of  your  own  class.  It  is 
indeed  a  w’orld-wide  responsibility,  which  I  don’t  think  you  will 
care  to  shirk.  I  do  assure  you  that  if  you  can,  as  a  great  party, 
further  that  sublime  policy ;  if  you  can  ensure  (as  you  only  can) 
that  henceforth  there  shall  be  an  end  of  war  and  war-mongering 
in  Europe,  every  man  of  you  can  go  to  his  grave  thanking  his 
gods  that  ho  has  been  allowed  so  proud  a  privilege  as  to  have  had 
a  share  in  it.  I  can  imagine  no  greater  since  Christianity  was 
first  ushered  into  the  world. 

There,  then,  it  is.  I  have  said  my  say.  I  have  saluted  yon 
deliberately  as  masters  of  England,  and  I  now  adjure  you,  in 
the  name  of  England’s  honour,  to  join  your  fellow's  oversea,  and 
be,  with  them,  saviours  of  Europe. 


M.aurice  Hewlett. 
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■■  When  two  countries  or  sections  of  countries  stand  geographically  so 
related  to  one  another  that  their  union  under  a  common  Government  will 
conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  stronger  people,  such  countries  will  continue 
separate  as  long  only  as  the  country  which  desires  to  preserve  its  independence 
possesses  a  power  of  resistance  so  vigorous  that  the  effort  to  overcome  it  is  too 
exhausting  to  be  permanently  maintained.” — Fuoude.  The  English  in 
Ireland,  Book  I.,  Chap  I. 

It  is  an  irksome  duty  and  one  rather  humiliating  to  tlie  self- 
rcspcct  of  the  writer  to  be  constrained  to  preface  any  article 
with  the  assertion  that  it  is  his  article,  and  nobody  else’s.  A 
duty,  however,  in  many  cases  it  is,  especially  when  the  writer  is 
associated  personally,  professionally,  or  politically  with  others 
whose  policy  he  supports.  Much  needless  worry  and  correspond¬ 
ence  will  therefore  be  avoided  if  I  state  categorically  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  views  with  respect  to  Anglo-Irish  politics  as  they  present 
themselves  in  existing  circumstances  are  my  own,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  my  own  only,  and  that  this  article  in  which 
they  are  embodied  has  not  been  inspired  by  any  person 
or  persons,  is  not  in  any  form  a  halloyi  d’essai,  and  that 
its  contents  and  tendency  have  not  been  communicated  to  any¬ 
one,  and  that  neither  in  manuscript  nor  in  print  has  it  been  seen 
by  any  but  the  writer,  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
the  compositor,  and  the  printer’s  “devil.”  It  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  prefix  such  a  preface  to  any  article  to  which  the 
author’s  name  is  appended,  but  not  infrequent  personal  experi¬ 
ences  have  taught  me  that  if  this  precaution  is  not  taken  at  the 
earliest  moment,  the  ingenious  speculation  of  persons,  gifted  with 
the  capacity  of  seeing  through  a  brick  wall  which  docs  not  exist, 
will  subsequently  involve  tiresome  explanations. 

The  results  of  the  General  Election  so  far  as  they  are  at  present 
ascertained  imply  that  in  more  senses  than  one  Ireland  will  again 
hold  the  field.  The  ^Ministry  which  appealed  to  the  electors 
ostensibly  on  the  ground  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  refused 
to  sanction  their  Finance  Bill  until  it  had  been  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people,  not  content  wdth  the  raising  of  one  con¬ 
stitutional  issue  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  wantonly  confused 
that  issue  by  reviving  another  equally  momentous  constitutional 
question  on  which  the  electors  had  already  twice  emphatically 
pronounced  an  opinion,  and  with  regard  to  which  Ministers 
wisely  avoided  challenging  a  verdict  in  1906.  The  object  of  this 
lumuiMivre  was  obvious  enough.  As  the  campaign  against  the 
Second  Chamber  was  approaching  the  hour  of  final  decision, 
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^liuistcrs  began  to  lose  confidence  in  the  chances  of  victory  and 
deliberately  introduced  a  new  factor  into  the  problem  with  the 
cynical  object  of  inducing  the  Irish  constituencies  and  the  Irish 
electors  in  British  constituencies  to  support  a  financial  revolution 
which  they  cordially  detested.  How  far  such  tactics  are  com- 
l.atible  wdth  any  imaginable  theory  of  representative  Government 
IS  a  question  of  fundamental  imi)ortance.  But  for  the  moment 
w'e  are  not  concerned  with  causes  but  with  effects.  The  salient 
fact  which  stands  out  boldly  is  that  Mr.  Asquith,  before  the 
election,  gave  a  pledge  to  the  Irish  to  introduce  Home  Rule,  and 
that  the  elections  having  rendered  him  very  largely  dejxmdent 
upon  the  Irish  vote,  he  will  find  himself  obliged  to  redeem 
his  promise,  however  much  he  and  the  majority  of  his  English 
followers  would  like  to  evade  it.  Mr.  Asquith’s  methods  are  not 
unlike  those  adopted  by  Bismarck  in  the  half-dozen  years  which 
preceded  the  Franco-German  War  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
German  Empire.  The  man  of  blood  and  iron  made  promises  to 
all  his  neighbours — to  those  whose  sympathy  he  courted  and  to 
those  whose  hostility  he  feared — which  he  never  had  the  slightest 
intention  of  making  good.  lie  had,  for  instance,  promised 
Russia  a  free  hand  in  the  Near  East,  and  was  surjiriscd  and 
disgusted  when  Russia,  taking  him  at  his  word,  renounced  the 
Black  Sea  Treaty  white  the  Franco-German  War  was  actually 
in  full  course.  He  succumbed  with  a  grim  countenance,  just  as 
Mr.  Asquith  will  have  with  equal  dissatisfaction  to  take  up  the 
jiaper  he  issued  in  favour  of  the  Nationalists  on  the  eve  of  the 
elections.  What,  then,  are  the  anti-Home  Rulers  to  do  in  these 
new  circumstances?  The  objections,  the  capital  objections,  urged 
against  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Bills  of  1886  and  1893 
are  not  less  but  more  conclusive  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
Everything  that  was  said  then  against  Home  Rule  can  be  said 
now  with  equal  truth  and  with  a  cogency  strengthened  by  the 
experience  of  the  last  four  years.  Since  Mr.  Birrell  succeeded 
Mr.  Bryce  as  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Ireland 
has  enjoyed  Home  Rule  in  all  but  name.  There  has  been  no 
campaign  of  organised  disorder,  outrage,  and  lawlessness,  such 
as  had  been  defeated  by  Mr.  Balfour’s  “resolute  Government” 
in  1887  and  1888.  There  has  been  none,  for  none  has  been 
needed.  Even  the  hot-headed,  thoughtless  rebel  in  Ireland  docs 
not  indulge  in  outrage  and  murder  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
The  average  Irishman  of  the  soil  is  very  far  indeed  from  being 
cruel  by  nature,  though  he  is  too  often  cruel  from  ignorance  and 
lack  of  imagination.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  most  goo^1 -tempered 
man  in  the  world  when  he  has  his  own  way.  And  his  own  way 
he  has  had  to  all  intents  and  purposes  since  Mr.  Birrell  under- 
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took  to  rule  him.  It  is  said  that  anyone  can  govern  with  a  state 
of  siege.  It  is  equally  true  that  anyone  can  rule  with  lollypops. 
Mr.  Birrell  has  taken  the  policeman  off  the  beat,  and  com¬ 
placently  assures  a  credulous  majority  in  an  ignorant  House 
of  Commons  that  in  his  time  there  has  been  no  conflict  of 
any  moment  between  the  police  and  the  people.  It  takes  two 
parties  to  make  a  battle,  and  if  you  withdraw  the  party  of  law 
and  order  there  will  remain  no  occasion  for  a  row  except  such 
internecine  squabbles  as  are  now  being  waged  between  Messrs. 
Healy  and  W.  O’Brien  on  the  one  side  and  Messrs.  Eedmond, 
Dillon,  and  Sexton  on  the  other.  In  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
once  reported  that  “order  reigns  in  Warsaw,”  so  it  may  now  be 
said  that  “disorder  reigns  in  Ireland.”  So  far  as  the  Irish 
Xationalist  Party  is  concerned,  they  could  not  enjoy  more 
authority  and  influence  in  Ireland  if  Home  Eule  were  granted 
forthwith  than  they  do  to-day.  Unless,  however,  there  were  the 
semblance  of  a  struggle,  the  begging  friars  in  America  and  else¬ 
where  would  return  with  empty  wallets,  and  so  they  are  con¬ 
strained  constantly  to  cry,  “War !  w^ar !  ”  when  there  is  no  war. 

At  the  same  time  they  very  naturally  fail  to  see  why  Lord 
Lieutenants  and  their  Chief  Secretaries  and  their  English  staffs 
should  draw  salaries  for  executing  the  edicts  of  the  National 
licague,  while  those  who  issue  these  orders  feel  themselves 
better  qualified  to  carry  them  out,  and  arc  far  from  unwfilling  to 
receive  proper  remuneration  for  so  doing.  This  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  factors  in  the  situation  which  the  Unionist  Party 
must  take  deeply  into  consideration.  In  the  late  Parliament, 
when  Ministers  had  a  majority  independent  of  the  Nationalist 
members,  Mr.  Birrell  made  himself  the  humble  and  willing  tool 
of  the  party  of  which  Mr.  John  Eedmond  is  the  nominal  head ; 
to  what  depths  of  abasement  will  not  Mr.  Birrell  or  his  successor 
descend  when  the  fortunes  of  his  Government  and  of  his  party 
are,  or  may  be,  at  the  uncontrolled  mercy  of  the  “constitutional  ” 
rebels?  If  the  Unionists  could  not  secure  a  victory  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  they  fought  the  late  campaign,  it  is  clear 
that  for  years  to  come  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  is  an  occasional 
ascendency  of  Conservatism  interrupting  a  long  series  of  Eadical- 
Socialist  triumphs.  It  is  idle  to  blind  ourselves  to  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  disagreeable  certainty.  It  means  that  during  the  short 
periods  of  what  the  Eadicals  call  reaction  the  whole  energy  of 
the  Conservative  Party  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  setting  up  in 
Ireland  some  feeble  system  of  orderly  Government,  which  will 
be  overthrown  within  a  few  months  of  the  return  to  power  of  a 
Radical  administration  ;  and  that  during  the  period  of  the  ascend¬ 
ency  of  the  latter,  the  taxpayers  of  Great  Britain  will  have  to 
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pay  for  all  the  blunders  and  crimes  of  complete  autonomy 
in  Ireland  in  either  the  avowed  form  of  Home  Rule  or  in 
a  very  real  Home  Rule  masquerading  as  “self-government 
subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.”  All 
the  shame  and  disgrace  of  the  oppression  of  minorities,  all 
the  intolerable  burdens  resulting  from  gross  maladministration 
and  jobbery  and  corruption  in  their  most  revolting  phases 
will  be  ours,  and  of  real  authority  or  power  to  redress  glaring 
wrong  and  organised  injustice  we  shall  have  none.  I  have 
])laced  at  the  head  of  this  article  a  quotation  from  Fronde’s 
The  English  in  Ireland,  not  because  I  have  any  great  faith  in 
him  as  a  political  guide,  or  extravagant  confidence  in  him  as  a 
historian,  but  simply  because  the  passage  I  have  quoted  defines 
alternative  policies  in  Ireland  which  to  the  average  student  of 
politics  seem  to  be  exhaustive.  There  is  no  question  in  any  reason¬ 
able  man’s  mind  of  our  ability  to  hold  Ireland  as  we  hold  India, 
though  none  has  ever  questioned  the  valour  or  value  of  the  Irishman 
as  a  fighting  man.  Fronde,  who  held  a  brief  for  the  Cromwellian 
method  of  governing  Ireland — a  brief,  it  may  incidentally  be 
said,  torn  to  shreds  by  Lccky — says  truly  enough,  “The  courage 
of  the  Irish  is  undisputed.  .  .  .  The  hardihood  of  the  Irish  kern 
is  proverbial  throughout  Europe.  The  Irish  soldiers  in  the  regular 
service  of  France  and  Spain  covered  themselves  with  distinction, 
were  ever  honoured  with  the  most  dangerous  posts,  have  borne 
their  share  in  every  victory.  In  our  own  ranks  they  have  formed 
half  the  strength  of  our  armies,  and  detraction  has  never  chal¬ 
lenged  their  right  to  an  equal  share  in  the  honour  which  those 
armies  have  won.  Yet  in  their  own  country,  in  their  efforts  to 
shake  off  English  supremacy,  their  patriotism  has  evaporated  in 
words.  No  advantage  of  numbers  has  availed  them ;  no  sacred 
sense  of  hearth  and  home  has  stirred  their  nobler  nature.  An 
unapiieasable  discontent  has  been  attended  with  a  paralysis  of 
manliness  and,  with  a  few  accidental  exceptions,  continually 
recurring  insurrections  have  only  issued  in  absolute  and  even 
disgraceful  defeat.” 

In  judging  the  Cromwellian  system  of  government  in  Ireland, 
which  Fronde  defends,  if  he  does  not  justify,  it  must  not  he 
forgotten  that  “religious  ”  hatreds  were  the  real  root  of  the  tnuiblc. 
However  legitimate  may  have  been  the  grievances  alleged  by  the 
English  Parliament  against  Charles  I.,  the  Irish,  who  were 
mainly  Catholic,  and  who  were  unrepresented  in  the  Parliament  of 
Westminster,  were  undoubtedly  within  their  constitutional  rights 
— construe  constitutional  as  you  may — in  upholding  their  lawful 
sovereign,  against  whom  they  had  no  legitimate  complaint.  It 
was  not  a  constitutional  issue  that  \\as  fought  out  by  Cromwell 
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at  Drogheda  and  Wexford,  where,  as  Lecky  says,  “the  massacres 
that  accompanied  them  deserved  to  rank  in  horror  with  the  most 
atrocious  exploits  of  Tilly  or  Wallenstein'.”  And,  he  continues, 
“In  the  letters  of  Cromwell  we  have  a  curious  picture  of  the  semi¬ 
religious  spirit  which  was  manifested,  or  at  least  professed,  by 
the  victors.  It  is  noticed  as  a  special  instance  of  divine  Provid¬ 
ence  that  the  Catholics  having  on  the  previous  Sunday  celebrated 
]klass  in  the  great  church  of  St.  Peter,  ‘  in  this  very  place  near 
1,000  of  them  were  put  to  the  sword,  fleeing  thither  for  safety’ ; 
and  he  adds  that  ‘  all  their  friars  were  knocked  on  the  head 
promiscuously  but  two,’  who  were  taken  prisoners  and  killed. 

And  now,’  he  continues,  ‘  give  me  leave  to  say  how  it  comes 
to  ))ass  that  this  work  is  wrought.  It  was  set  upon  some  of  our 
hearts  that  a  great  thing  should  be  done  not  by  ix)wer  or  might 
but  l)y  the  spirit  of  God.  And  is  it  not  so  clearly?  That  which 
caused  your  men  to  storm  so  courageously ;  it  was  the  spirit  of 
(Jod  which  gave  your  men  courage  and  took  it  away  again,  and 
therefore  it  is  good  that  God  alone  have  all  the  glory.’  ‘I  wish 
that  all  honest  hearts  may  give  the  glory  of  this  to  God  alone,  to 
whom  indeed  the  praise  of  this  mercy  belongs.’  ”  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  it  was  not  civic  liberty  or  the  rights  of  Parliament  that 
Cromwell  championed  in  so  bloody  a  fashion  at  Drogheda  and 
Wexford,  but  religious  bigotry.  The  massacre  of  Catholics  in 
Ireland  was  the  Protestant  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day ;  the  attempt 
to  suppress  the  worship  of  the  ancient  Church  was  the  Protestant 
Inquisition,  of  which  Cromw'ell  was  both  the  Loyola  and  the 
Torquemada.  Nothing  could  be  more  cynically  candid  than 
Cromwcirs  reply  to  General  Taffe  when,  before  surrendering 
floss,  the  latter  stipulated  for  liberty  of  conscience.  “I  meddle 
with  no  man’s  conscience,”  Cromwell,  as  it  might  be  Dr. 
Clifford,  answered:  “but  if  by  liberty  of  conscience  you  mean 
liberty  to  exercise  the  Mass,  I  judge  it  best  to  use  plain  dealing 
ond  let  you  know  that  where  the  Parliament  of  England  has 
power  that  will  not  be  allowed.”  Beligious  toleration  is  in  the 
West  a  thing  of  comparatively  modern  growdh  ;  and  there  is  this 
much  to  bo  said  in  favour  of  the  Inquisition,  that  men  holding 
heresy  to  be  more  fatal  to  immortal  souls  than  the  plague  tci 
mortal  bodies,  holding,  too,  that  the  former  was  more  infectious 
than  the  latter,  should  shrink  from  no  means,  however  abhorrent 
to  human  feeling,  from  extirpating  it  root  and  branch  from  the 
earth.  But  even  that  plea  could  not  be  advanced  by  Puritanism, 
which  owed  its  existence  to  its  claim  of  the  right  of  individual 
judgment  in  matters  spiritual.  In  any  case  the  only  justifica¬ 
tion  for  putting  this  doctrine  into  practice  is  that  it  should  be 
complete.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  said  for  the  cry  of 
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“to  Hell  or  Connaught  ’’ ;  to  justify  extermination  you  must  leave 
out  “Connaught.”  The  Puritans,  relying,  as  does  their  modern 
representative,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  upon  the  lessons  of  Old 
Testament  history,  failed  to  recognise  that  Hebraism  was 
established  firmly  in  Canaan  only  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  the  heathen  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  The  Cromwellian 
system  failed  because  it  was  not  thorough.  Its  revival  is  not 
only  impossible  but  unthinkable.  Brutal  as  from  the  modern 
point  of  view^  Cromw'ell’s  system  undoubtedly  w'as,  it  was 
intrinsically  less  cruel  than  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Whigs 
from  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  and  pursued  with 
momentary  intervals  of  Tory  ascendency  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  w’as  no  longer  a 
policy  of  destroying  human  life,  but  of  destroying  all  that 
makes  human  life  tolerable.  It  w^as  not  until  the  Premier- 
sliip  of  the  much-abused  Tory  Lord  North  that  the  infamous 
penal  laws  were  materially  modified.  The  atrocity  of  these  laws 
may  be  best  judged  by  the  measure  of  relief  which  could  never 
have  been  secured  without  Lord  North’s  active  support.  “It 
enabled  the  Catholics,”  says  Lecky,  “on  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  a  prescribed  form  of  declaration,  to  hold  leases  of 
land  for  999  years,  though  they  might  not  purchase  the  freehold, 
and  also  to  inherit  land  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Protestants. 
The  eldest  son  was  no  longer  to  bo  tempted  to  conform  in  order 
to  secure  the  heritage ;  the  properties  of  those  who  refused  to 
conform  w’cre  no  longer  to  be  broken  up  by  compulsory  division ; 
end  the  great  temptations  which  the  old  law  had  held  out  to 
profligacy  and  undutiful  conduct  in  Catholic  families  were 
abolished.  Any  child  could  no  longer  by  conformity  secure  a 
maintenance  from  his  father’s  estate,  and  the  eldest  son  could 
no  longer  make  his  father  a  mere  tenant  for  life,  or  mortgage 
his  property  without  his  consent.  Converts  to  Popery,  however, 
and  converts  to  Protestantism  who  had  relapsed  were  exempted 
from  the  benefit  of  the  law.  The  preamble  emphatically  acknow¬ 
ledged  ‘  the  uniform  peaceable  behaviour  ’  of  the  Catholics  ‘  for 
long  series  of  years,’  and  expressed  the  desire  of  the  legislature 
that  all  denominations  should  enjoy  the  blessings  of  our  free 
Constitution.  Nor  in  fairness  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
revolutionary  tendencies  manifested  in  Ireland  in  the  latter  por¬ 
tion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  beginning  with  the  open  sympathy 
tow'ards  revolting  provinces  in  North  America  and  culminating 
in  warm  enthusiasm  for  the  revolutionary  cause  in  Prance,  were 
confined  almost  entirely  to  Protestants ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
significant  that  when  it  w^as  proposed  to  hold  ‘  a  volunteer  con¬ 
vention  ’  practically  controlled  by  Presbyterians  from  the  North 
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ill  Dublin  in  1783,  Charles  Fox  wrote  with  great  emphasis  that 
‘  if  such  a  body  were  suffered  to  continue — above  all,  if  the  smallest 
concession  were  made  in  obedience  to  its  mandates — the  freedom 
of  Ireland  would  be  at  an  end  ;  her  boasted  Constitution  would  be 
replaced  by  a  Government  as  purely  military  as  that  of  the 
Pretorian  Guards;  demand  would  follow  demand,  and  complete 
anarchy  would  be  the  inevitable  end.’  ” 

Pitt’s  x\ct  of  Union  was  not  a  novel  idea.  It  had  been  mooted 
by  Sir  William  Petty  in  1672;  by  Adam  Smith,  who,  in  almost 
the  last  words  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  expressed  the  opinion, 
“without  an  union  with  Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
are  not  likely  for  many  ages  to  consider  themselves  one  people.” 
Franklin  as  early  as  1754  pointed  out  a  legislative  union  as  the 
best  means  of  lessening  the  dangers  of  future  separation. 
^Montesquieu  had  communicated  to  Lord  Charlemont  equally 
strong  views  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  in  the  once  famous 
Cooper’s  Letters  on  the  Irish  Nation,  written  in  1799,  it  is  said 
that  ‘‘This  masterpiece  of  politics,  the  Union,  which  was  the 
darling  project  of  the  illustrious  Lord  Chatham,  will  be 
carried  into  execution  by  his  still  greater  son  and  successor.” 
George  III.  himself,  whoso  narrow  and  obstinate  conscience 
finstrated  many  of  the  benefits  of  Pitt’s  achievement,  had  written 
to  Lord  North  at  an  earlier  date  that  it  ‘‘must  sooner  or  later 
oblige  this  country  to  consider  whether  the  uniting  Ireland  to  this 
Crown  would  not  bo  the  only  means  of  making  both  islands 
flourishing.”  And  in  the  debates  on  Pitt’s  commercial  proposi¬ 
tions  of  1785,  Lord  North  said  ‘‘he  would  most  gladly  admit 
Ireland  to  a  participation  of  every  advantage  of  trade,  provided 
she  was  so  connected  with  us  as  to  form  one  people  wnth  us  under 
one  Government  and  one  Legislature.  .  .  .  Until  the  happy  day 
should  come  that  would  make  the  two  kingdoms  one  he  did  not 
conceive  it  just  that  one  should  be  enriched  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.”  And  many  others  might  be  cited. 

It  is  true  that  Pitt,  engaged  as  he  was  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  against  the  aggressive  revolutionary  militarism  of  France, 
was  actuated  principally  in  passing  the  Act  of  Union  by  con¬ 
siderations  for  that  national  security  which  was  to  form  the  bed¬ 
rock  of  his  foreign  policy.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  hope 
of  saving  Ireland  from  herself — from  anarchy  and  from  relentless 
religious  conflict — was  a  dominant  motive.  He  had  already  given 
an  earnest  of  his  ardent  desire  to  pacify  and  reconcile  Ireland. 
As  early  as  1784  Pitt  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  then  Lord 
Lieut(>nant  :  ‘‘The  line  to  which  my  mind  at  present  inclines  is 
to  gire  Ireland  an  almost  unlimited  communieation  of  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  if  w^c  can  receive  in  return  some  security  that 
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her  strength  and  riches  tcill  be  our  benefit,  and  that  she  icill 
contribute  from  time  to  time  in  their  increasing  proportion  to 
the  common  exigencies  of  the  Empire;  and  haring  by  holding 
out  this  removed,  I  trust,  every  temptation  to  Ireland  to  consider 
her  interests  as  separate  from  England,  to  be  ready,  while  \ve 
discountenance  wild  and  unconstitutional  attempts  u'hich  strike  at 
the  root  of  all  authority,  to  give  real  efficacy  and  popularity  to  the 
Government  by  acceding  (if  such  a  line  can  be  found)  to  a  prudent 
and  temperate  reform  of  Parliament  which  may  guard  against  or 
gradually  cure  real  defects  and  mischiefs,  may  show  a  sufficient 
regard  to  the  interests  and  even  prejudices  of  the  individuals  who 
are  concerned,  and  may  unite  the  Protestant  interest  in  exclud¬ 
ing  the  Catholics  from  any  share  in  the  representation  or  the 
government  of  the  country.”  ^  In  1784,  years  before  the  rebellion, 
Catholic  emancipation,  either  in  England  or  Ireland,  was  not 
within  the  sphere  of  practical  ]oolitics.  After  the  rebellion  had 
been  crushed,  the  task  of  saving  Catholics  from  the  infuriated 
vindictiveness  of  their  fellow-countrymen  of  a  different  religion 
was  more  urgent  than  constitutional  emancipation. 

“This  country,”  wr’ote  Cornwallis,  towards  the  close  of  1799,  “is 
daily  becoming  more  disturbed.  Peligious  animosities  increase 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  encouraged  by  the  foolish  violence  of 
all  the  principal  persons  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  governing 
this  island,  and  the  Irish  militia,  from  their  repeated  misbehaviour 
in  the  field  and  their  extreme  licentiousness,  are  fallen  into  such 
universal  contempt  and  abhorrence  that,  when  applications  arc 
made  for  the  protection  of  troops,  it  is  often  requested  that  the 
Irish  militia  may  not  be  sent.”  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
majority  of  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  laymen  as  well 
as  clerics,  favoured  the  union  as  the  sole  means  of  saving  them 
from  extermination.  It  may  have  been  that  if  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion  had  accompanied  or  followed  the  Act  of  T^nion,  there  would 
have  been  no  longer  an  Irish  Question.  Ijecky,  from  whom 
most  of  the  foregoing  quotations  have  been  taken,  is  certainly  of 
that  opinion;  and  he  says:  “In  spite  of  the  attitude  of  Lord 
Clare  and  the  violence  of  the  Orangemen,  no  serious  opposition 
(to  Catholic  emancipation)  was  apprehended  from  the  Irish 
Protestants.  ‘You  may  bo  assured,’  wrote  Cornwallis  in 
December,  ‘  that  all  the  most  powerfid  opirosers  of  the  measure 
in  favour  of  the  Catholics  would  join  in  giving  their  approbation 
as  soon  as  it  is  effected.’  Cooke,  who  was  probably  better 
acquainted  than  any  other  member  of  the  Government  with  the 
political  forces  in  Ireland,  wrote,  two  months  later  :  ‘  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  from  everything  that  I  can  collect  that  the  Th’otestant 
(1)  The  italics  in  the  above  passage  are  Pitt’s. 
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mind  is  made  up  to  acquiesce  in  concession  to  the  Catholics.’ 

‘  1  can  find  no  man  of  common  sense  and  temper  who  does  not 
think  the  concession  may  be  safely  made.’  ”  Dis  aliter  visum 
cst.  The  excessive  delicacy  of  the  conscience  of  George  III.  put 
on  end  to  these  happy  anticipations  if,  indeed,  they  ever  rested 
on  substantial  grounds.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  amusing  to 
find  Nonconformist  writers  who  are  so  sensitive  about  their 
consciences  where  their  pockets  are  concerned  rage  furiously 
against  George  III.  for  respecting  his  own.  The  King  was  a 
gentleman,  and  if  he  sincerely  believed  that  to  grant  Catholic 
emancipation  was  rudely  to  violate  the  oath  he  had  taken  at  his 
coronation,  he  was  amply  justified  at  whatever  cost  in  refusing 
to  perjure  himself,  and  since  the  only  other  alternative,  abdica¬ 
tion,  was,  in  the  existing  crisis  of  his  country,  impossible,  how¬ 
ever  deplorable  the  results  of  his  conscientious  scruples,  he  cannot 
be  condemned  for  respecting  them.  I  have  said  that  happy  issue 
“might  have  been”  attained  if  the  King  had  felt  himself  able 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  his  Ministers,  because  I  cannot 
share  the  conviction  of  Lecky  and  other  high  authorities  that 
such  an  issue  was  inevitable.  I  doubt  it  for  this  reason  :  More 
than  half  a  century  later,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  were 
absolutely  certain  that  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church  would 
result  in  the  pacification  and  reconciliation  of  Ireland.  The 
Irish  Church  was  abolished,  and  within  a  few  years  the  state  of 
Ireland  was  worse  than  it  had  ever  been.  In  a  little  book  which 
T  published  in  1907^  there  is  this  passage:  “Sir  James,  the 
brother  of  Dan  O’Connell,  who  did  not  share  the  liberator’s 
views,  was  alive  when  Mr.  Gladstone  laid  his  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  upas  tree.  He  told  a  very  distinguished  Irish  Catholic,  who 
repeated  his  words  to  me,  that  Ireland  was  more  disaffected  in 
1803  than  in  1798;  more  disaffected  after  Catholic  emancipation 
than  in  1803 ;  more  disaffected  after  the  Reform  Act  than  in 
18'28;  and  still  more  disaffected  after  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Church  than  in  1832.”  The  distinguished  ‘‘Irish  Catholic” — 
whose  name ,  alas  !  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  suppressing — 
was  the  late  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhasset,  than  whom  a  more 
patriotic  Englishman  and  a  better  Irishman — the  phrases  are 
quite  compatible — never  existed.  From  Sir  Rowland,  to  whose 
memory  I  gladly  pay  this  passing  tribute  of  a  great  admiration 
and  a  deep  affection,  I  owe  all  that  part  of  my  knowledge  of 
Ireland  that  I  have  not  gleaned  from  personal  observation  and 
study.  He  was  in  Parliament  when  the  Irish  Church  was  dis¬ 
established.  He  supported  the  measure,  and  in  later  days 
regretted  his  support  on  the  ground  that  while  the  ‘‘concession” 

(1)  Ireland  To  day  and  To-morrow. 
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failed  to  achieve  the  objects  for  wliich  it  was  introduced,  it 
stimulated  to  an  incalculable  degree  the  belief  entertained  in 
Ireland  that  anything  could  be  extorted  from  iMiglaml  hy 
playing  upon  the  needs  or  interests  of  English  political 
parties. 

No  useful  purpose,  however,  is  served  by  six)culation  on  the 
“might  have  beens.”  One  product  of  the  Act  of  Union  certainly 
not  anticipated  by  Pitt,  which  did  not  develop  itself  till  Pitt  had 
long  been  dead  and  buried,  was  the  conversion  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Irish  vote  into  the  coveted  prize  of  English  party 
politics.  From  the  days  of  O’Connell  may  be  dated  the  gradual 
development  of  Irish  members  of  Parliament  into  the  condoitien 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  development  did  not  reach 
maturity  until  the  Keform  Act  of  1885.  Since  that  date  practic¬ 
ally,  though  not  theoretically,  the  Act  of  Union  has  ceased  to  he 
o[)erative.  It  is  true  that  resolute  government  such  as  was  enforced 
with  such  brilliant  success  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  during  his  tenure 
of  the  Chief  Secretaryship  (1887-91)  could  have  rendered,  as  for 
the  time  it  did  render,  the  Act  of  Union  a  living  reality.  But, 
as  experience  has  taught  us,  there  exists  no  guarantee  for  its 
continuity.  Even  Mr.  Balfour’s  success  was  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  exhausting  personal  devotion  and  of  extravagant  waste  of 
Parliamentary  time.  From  the  moment  that  it  was  evident  that 
the  enemies  of  law  and  order,  of  real  union  and  of  cordial  co¬ 
operation  with  Great  Britain,  could  command  not  only  the  sym¬ 
pathy  but  the  support  of  one  of  the  great  historic  parties  in  this 
country,  the  Act  of  Union  ceased  to  be  really  operative  in  any 
practical  sense.  From  the  moment  that  Mr.  Gladstone  espoused 
Home  Rule  as  the  last  desperate  effort  of  an  insatiable  ambition 
to  impose  its  own  imperious  will  upon  the  country,  the  two 
alternatives  before  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  not,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  between  Home  Rule  and  something  which 
w'as  not  exactly  Home  Rule,  but  between  the  government  of 
Ireland  according  to  the  principles  and  traditions  of  all  civilised 
communities  of  the  world,  and  that  of  throwing  upon  her  at  her 
own  request  all  the  cost  and  responsibility  of  maintaining  her 
existence  as  an  independent  separate  State. 

It  is  now'  clear  that  in  the  Parliament  just  elected,  and  in 
many  Parliaments  yet  to  come,  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party  will 
hold  a  preponderating  vote  in  any  great  struggle  between  the  old 
historic  rivals  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  this  be  so — and  its 
probability  is  admitted  on  both  sides — all  that  is  implied  by  true 
representative  government  will  have  disappeared  from  our  con¬ 
stitution.  On  every  serious  question  that  is  likely  to  engage  the 
attention  of  Parliament  majorities  will  be  converted  into  minor¬ 
ities.  and  minorities  into  majorities,  hy  the  concerted  action  of 
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some  eighty  members  who  are  avowedly  indiffereut  to  the  merits 
of  the  question  on  which  they  are  entitled  to  vote.  More  than 
this,  they  openly  declare  that  their  readiness  to  lend  support 
to  measures  which  they  make  no  pretence  of  denying  are  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  nine-tenths  of  the  constituents  who  return  them  to 
l^arliament.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  Irishmen  of  all 
political  creeds  detest  and  abhor  the  Budget  rejected  by  the  late 
Parliament.  Yet  in  return  for  a  promise  of  Home  Eule  the 
Nationalist  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  prepared  to  inflict 
this  hateful  scheme  upon  their  own  Irish  supporters.  Take  the 
other  issue.  Ireland  to  a  man  is  in  favour  of  Tariff  Eeform,  yet 
were  the  Unionists  in  power  its  representatives  would  reject  a 
proposal  more  beneficial  perhaps  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ii'eland  than 
to  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  would  do 
so  simply  upon  the  ground  that  the  overthrow  of  a  Unionist 
Crovernmeiit  would  remove  a  great  obstacle  to  Home  Rule.  These 
are  two  striking  illustrations  of  the  mischievous  ^lower  of  the 
Nationalist  Party  should  they  be  in  a  position  to  turn  the  scale 
in  any  division  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  these  are  not 
the  only  two  cases.  Outside  this  constitutional  question  the 
sympathies  of  the  Irish  people  are  with  Tory  ideals,  and  are 
(■ntirely  discordant  with  those  of  Radicalism  and  Socialism.  Y'et 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  and  subsequent  Parliaments 
the  Irish  vote  will  be  cast  against  opinions  the  Irish  cherish 
and  in  favour  of  those  that  they  abominate.  Can  anyone  main¬ 
tain  that  representative  government  is  possible  under  such  con¬ 
ditions?  Or  can  any  politician  be  so  simple  as  to  imagine  that 
the  Nationalist  Party  will  be  content  with  comparatively  trifling 
modifications  of  the  existing  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland?  No  people  in  the  world  can  drive  a  harder  bargain  than 
the  Irish. 

Even  when  the  Nationalist  Party  was  not  in  the  commanding 
position  it  occupies  to-day,  when  every  consideration  of  tactics 
would  have  restrained  them  from  frightening  the  so-called 
moderate  Iiiberal,  they  left  no  opening  for  doubt  as  to  their 
ultimate  goal.  One  or  two  quotations  from  frequently-cited 
speeches  of  Irish  leaders  delivered  before  the  elections  of  1906 
make  this  quite  clear.  Mr.  John  Redmond,  who  acts  as  the 
megaphone  of  the  junta  which  dictates  the  National  policy,  told 
his  constituents  in  Waterford  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  of  1906  ; 

Let  me  say  just  this  word ;  wdien  I  speak  of  a  settlement  of 
this  question  let  me  at  any  rate  be  clearly  understood.  I  do  not 
mean  a  half-way  house,  I  do  not  mean  a  qualified  Indian  Council. 
What  I  mean  by  a  settlement  of  this  question  is  an  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  an  executive  responsible  to  it.”  Mr.  John  Dillon,  who 
a  far  more  important  person  than  Mr.  .Tohn  R('dmond,  because 
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ho  is  tho  mouthpiece  of  the  Editor  of  the  Freeman's  Journal,  v 
declared  somewhat  earlier,  at  Moville  :  “I  say  deliberately  that 
1  should  never  have  dedicated  my  life  as  I  have  done  to  this  great  I 

struggle  if  I  did  not  see  at  the  end  of  this  great  struggle  the  I 

crowning  and  consummation  of  our  work — a  free  and  independent  ' 
Ireland.”  And  if  this  avowal  be  not  categorical  enough,  there  1 
is  Mr.  Devlin,  Secretary  of  the  Junta,  assuring  the  Irish-  I 
Americans  in  its  name  that  its  supreme  object  was  “to  have  f 
a  Parliament  that  will  give  our  jx^ople  all  authority  over  the  | 
police  and  judiciary,  and  that,  when  equipped  with  comparative 
freedom,  this  would  bo  the  time  for  those  who  think  that  we 
should  destroy  the  last  link  that  binds  us  to  England  to 
operate  with  whatever  means  they  think  best  to  achieve  that  1 
great  and  desirable  end.”  Now,  Unionists  must  bear  in  mind  ^ 
that  these  explicit  declarations  w^ere  made  at  a  time  when  the 
Nationalist  Party  was  in  a  position  to  threaten  but  not  to  dictate. 
To-day  it  can  command  the  blind  obedience  of  what  was  once 
the  great  Liberal  Party.  Mr.  Asquith,  whom  even  his  opponents 
once  credited  with  firmness  and  strength  of  character,  has  proved 
himself  to  be  as  putty  in  the  hands  of  any  section  of  politicians 
with  votes  to  sell.  His  uneasy  supporters  run  to  and  fro  upon 
the  earth,  seeking  w’hom  they  may  deceive  wdth  assurances  that 
the  utmost  that  the  Nationalists  really  demand  is  the  application 
of  the  system  wdiich  prevails  in  our  self-governing  Colonies. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  kind  of  analogy  between  the  two  cases.  But 
let  that  pass.  Is  there  a  single  intelligent  Liberal  who  believes 
that  if  New  Zealand,  to  take  an  im}X)ssible  instance,  were  in¬ 
habited  by  a  population  indoctrinated  from  their  birth  with  a 
blind  hatred  of  England,  and  avowedly  anxious  to  break  away 
from  the  Empire,  and  more  than  whiling  to  make  any  exercise 
of  Imperial  authority  impossible,  the  link  which  binds  them 
to  the  Mother  Country  wnuld  endure  for  a  day?  Either  they  j 
w’ould  break  it  or  we  should.  That  is  exactly  the  position  which 
those  who  to-day  call  themselves  Unionists  will  have  to  face. 

Any  system  of  self-government  which  will  satisfy  the  Nationalist 
Party,  and  its  acceptance  by  that  p.arty  is  the  antecedent  con¬ 
dition  of  its  proposal  by  Mr.  Asquith,  wall  give  to  Ireland  a 
measure  of  self-government  at  least  as  extensive  as  that  enjoyed  i 
by  any  of  the  Colonies,  but  will  still  impose  upon  the  Mother 
Country  the  fullest  responsibility  for  the  consequences  w’hich  may 
result  from  the  abuse  of  this  independence.  England  will  have 
to  stand  by  W'hile  factions  in  Ireland  smash  the  windows,  but  the 
glazier’s  bill  wdll  be  sent  in  to  Downing  Street.  That,  in  the 
briefest  language,  is  what  the  latest  edition  of  Home  Rule  means. 
Are  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  prepared  to  accept  it?  Are 
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they  prepared  to  see  the  mother  of  Parliaments  paralysed,  im¬ 
potent,  and  degraded?  Are  they  ready  to  accept  legislation 
distasteful  to  the  majority  imposed  upon  them  by  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  men  who  are  aliens  in  all  but  name?  Are  they  willing 
to  bear  the  cost  of  every  mad  experiment  tried  in  Ireland  without 
having  a  veto  of  any  sort  u^wn  the  actions  of  the  experimenters? 
Are  they  ready  to  continue  Old-Age  Pensions  to  a  self-governing 
Ireland  ?  If  they  are  indisix)sed  to  make  these  intolerable  sacrifiees 
they  must  in  my  opinion  brace  their  minds  to  face  the  only  alter¬ 
native.  That  alternative  is  complete  and  absolute  separation,  not 
granted  as  a  boon  or  a  sop,  but  dealt  out  as  a  stern  punishment 
for  incurable  ingratitude  and  secular  disloyalty.  What  Ireland, 
through  those  who  claim  to  be  her  representatives,  demands  is 
judicial  separation.  Judicial  separations  are  granted  only  in  cases 
of  such  incompatibility  of  tastes  and  temper  as  renders  a  partner¬ 
ship  intolerable  to  both  persons  concerned.  Constant  and  habitual 
misconduct  and  infidelity  are  visited  not  by  judicial  separation 
based  upon  agreements  as  to  property  and  the  custody  of  children, 
but  by  absolute  divorce,  excluding  the  guilty  jiarty  from  any  of 
the  benefits  he  or  she  may  have  derived  from  the  original  mar¬ 
riage  settlement.  Who  will  deny  that  Ireland  does  not  stand 
to-day  towards  England  in  the  position  of  a  notoriously  and 
habitually  unfaithful  wife?  England  has  forgiven  and  condoned 
time  after  time.  England  has  loaded  Ireland  with  costly  presents 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  much  self-sacrifice,  and  the  end 
has  now  come.  Of  course,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  as 
in  the  analogy,  the  innocent  party  does  not  escape  humiliation 
and  injury.  It  is  a  humiliation  to  have  to  confess  our  inability 
to  govern  Ireland  under  a  constitutional  system  of  which  we  are 
jiroud.  It  is  an  injury  to  abandon  a  strategical  position  which 
naval  and  military  authorities,  foreign  as  well  as  English,  agree 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  security  of  Great  Britain. 

But  at  least  w’e  can  take  effective  precautions.  By  an  Act  of 
Separation  we  are  enforcing  a  penalty  and  not  granting  a  con¬ 
cession.  On  our  side  is  not  only  the  might  but  the  right.  We 
shall  not  arrange  terms,  but  impose  them.  If  Ireland  realises 
the  dream  so  often  indulged  in  by  her  agitators  of  becoming  a 
nation,  she  will  most  certainly  not  be  regarded  by  Great  Britain 
as  a  friendly  nation.  Any  attempt  to  contract  alliances  with 
foreign  Powers  would  be  treated  as  a  casus  belli.  So  too  would  be 
any  endeavour  to  build  a  fleet,  even  if  the  abject  poverty  to  which 
she  would  be  reduced  would  permit  of  her  finding  the  money ; 
as  for  an  army,  since  it  would  be  continuously  employed  in 
internecine  warfare,  it  would  matter  to  us  less  than  nothing 
whether  she  raised  one  or  not.  So  long  as  Ireland’s  indebtedness 
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to  Great  Britain  for  money  advanced  or  vouched  for  in  connec- 
t’on  with  land  purchase  and  other  subjects  were  unpaid,  great 
Britain  would  hold  her  Custom  Houses.  So  far  as  the  loyal  in¬ 
habitants  of  Ireland  did  not  desire  to  come  under  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  new  regime,  they  would  remain  subjects  of  the 
King  and  entitled  to  the  fullest  protection  from  molestation  in 
person  or  property,  exactly  as  are  other  British  subjects  domiciled 
in  other  foreign  countries.  To  all  officials  and  servants  of  the 
Crown,  and  above  all  to  that  unrivalled  gendarmerie,  the  Koval 
Irish  Constabulary,  the  fullest  compensation  would  be  paid  or  an 
option  given  of  at  least  as  high  a  status  in  the  Home  or  Colonial 
service.  There  is,  I  know,  one  formidable  objection  which  I  am 
precluded  from  touching  by  my  ignorance  of  naval  and  military 
science;  but  I  cannot  forbear,  even  as  an  ignorant  civilian,  from 
pointing  out  that  during  the  centuries  of  warfare  between  England 
and  France,  no  landing  upon  these  shores  of  any  moment  has 
been  effected,  though  the  silver  streak  occupies  less  than  a  third 
of  the  distance  that  separates  Ireland  from  England,  and  that 
the  great  decisive  battles  which  have  given  us  the  command  of 
the  sea  and  endow^ed  us  wdth  that  naval  supremacy  which  a 
Eadical  Government  is  prepared  to  throw’  aw’ay  have  been 
fought  and  won  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  miles  away 
from  these  shores ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  Ireland  as  a  foreign 
T}ation  is  any  more  menace  to  Great  Britain  than  Cuba  is  to  the 
I  nited  States  of  America.  A  vigorous,  rigorous  watch  upon  the 
movements  of  the  Government — if  there  ever  is  one — of  the  Irish 
Eepublic  w’ould  no  doubt  be  a  costly  business,  but  the  cost  would 
be  infinitesimal  compared  wdth  the  annual  w’aste  of  money,  time, 
and  opjiortunity  for  serving  great  Imperial  purposes  which  the 
perennial  disloyalty,  ingratitude,  and  barbarism  entail  upon  the 
taxpayers  and  legislature  of  w’hat  is  still  ironically  described  as 
the  United  Kingdom. 

E.  B.  Iw’AN  Muller. 

P.S. — I  have  avoided  military  questions  as  much  as  possible 
for  reasons  given  above,  but  I  must  confess  my  utter  disbelief 
in  the  objection,  formidable  if  true,  that  Ireland  would  in  the 
event  contemplated  cease  to  be  a  good  recruiting  ground  for  the 
Army.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  Sinn  Fein  is  already  doing  its 
not  contemptible  best  to  stop  recruiting,  I  feel  certain  that  the 
hopeless  poverty  to  which  “Ireland — a  Nation  ”  w’ould  be  reduced 
w’ould  constrain  an  increased  number  of  her  inhabitants  to  enlist 
in  the  British  Army,  and  to  prove  themselves  as  loyal  and  as 
magnificent  “soldiers  of  the  King”  as  they  have  ever  done  at 
all  times  and  under  all  conditions.  E.  B.  I.  M. 
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It  is  ono  of  the  most  distressing  privileges  of  greatness  that  even 
a  man  and  a  woman’s  love  cannot  escape  the  lues  hiographica. 
The  “light  which  beats  upon  a  throne  ”  is  never  more  fierce  than 
when  it  scorches  the  most  sacred  affections  of  genius.  Love 
letters,  meant  only  for  the  eyes  of  the  beloved,  are  boisterously 
discussed  by  the  profane  herd,  and  the  purest  thoughts  and 
deepest  feelings  are  hung  out  “for  daws  to  peck  at.”  There  have 
been  many  instances  of  this  sacrilegious  zeal,  sufficiently  painful, 
and  among  them  Swift’s  relations  with  Stella  are  conspicuous. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question  :  it  is  not  all  idle  and  impertinent  curiosity.  If  a  great 
man  is  to  be  fully  understood — could  such  men  ever  be — he  must 
be  studied  in  his  highest  plane,  and  in  great  men,  as  in  little, 
love  reveals  the  supreme  possibilities  of  the  soul.  The  biographer’s 
aim  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  show  the  whole  character,  and  how 
can  that  be  done  if  one  leaves  out  “all  that  makes  a  man,”  the 
chief  passion  of  his  soul,  at  once  the  most  exalted  and  the  most 
ennobling?  It  is  more  than  an  excuse  for  such  disclosure;  it  is 
a  justification,  provided  the  disclosure  be  made  with  reverence. 
In  the  case  of  Swift  there  arc  more  and  better  reasons  than  in 
most.  No  man  seems  less  likely  to  be  a  lover.  His  cold,  intel¬ 
lectual  armour  appears  to  offer  no  weak  joints.  His  habitual 
coarseness  and  savagery  of  expression,  which  spared  women  no 
more  than  men,  does  not  lead  one  to  look  for  chivalry  or  tender¬ 
ness.  His  whole  tone  is  that  of  an  intellectual  giant,  far  above 
“human  weaknesses,”  and  love  unquestionably  wms  a  weakness  in 
bis  selfish  philosophy  of  life.  “I  think,”  he  wrote  when  Stella 
was  near  her  end,  “there  is  not  a  greater  folly  than  that  of 
entering  into  too  strict  and  particular  a  friendship,  with  the  loss 
of  which  a  man  must  be  absolutely  miserable.”  Yet  for  all  this, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  Swift  was  a  true  lover. 
Xo  one  can  read  that  profoundly  moving  Journal  to  Stella,  or 
look  between  the  lines  of  his  letters  and  birthday  odes,  without 
being  convinced  of  this ;  and  the  love  which  lasted  through  the 
whole  of  their  joint  lives  was  never  more  intense  than  when  he 
wrote  those  agonised  w'ords  after  he  had  “removed  into  another 
room,”  because  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  see  the  lights  in  the 
cathedral  window’s  whilst  the  last  rites  were  being  solemnised 
over  the  beloved  body. 

Mystery  has  added  a  “piquancy” — it  is  a  detestable  word — to 
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this  <leep  and  lifelong  affection.  Bolingbroke  wrote  that  it  was 
Swift’s  “trade  to  deal  in  mysteries,”  and  mysterious  as  he  always 
was  in  his  secrecy  about  his  writings,  he  was  never  more  so  than 
about  the  woman  who  inspired  the  one  abiding  love  of  his  life. 
Even  in  the  intimate  prattle  of  the  confidential  Journal,  he  wrote 
in  the  dual  number  to  Stella  and  bcr  inseparable  duenna,  and  his 
observance  of  the  proprieties  was  so  strict  that  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  alone  with  her,  but  insisted  on  the  presence  of  the 
chaperon.  The  “aldermanly  discretion”  which  he  recommended 
to  clergymen  was  strikingly  displayed  in  all  his  relations  with  the 
mistress  of  his  heart.  He  constantly,  almost  tediously,  reiterates 
the  limitations  of  his  devotion — mere  “friendship”  and  “esteem” 
—  and  protests  that  “he  ne’er  admitted  Love  a  guest.”  There  is 
not  one  scrap  in  any  of  his  writings  to  show^  that  his  relations 
with  her  ever  reached  to  passion  or  tended  to  marriage.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  correspondence  of  his  friends  to  show'  that  they 
ever  suspected  him  of  washing  to  marry.  Yet,  on  the  top  of  all 
this  negative  evidence,  comes  the  astounding  rumour  that  he  was 
privately  married  to  her  in  171G-17,  and  nevertheless  continued 
to  live  apart  from  her  during  the  remaining  eleven  years  of  her 
life.  The  motives  of  such  a  marriage,  in  contradiction  to  every¬ 
thing  he  said  or  wrote,  the  reasons  for  its  merely  formal  nature, 
the  object  of  its  concealment,  the  strange  silence  of  everybody 
(but  one)  on  the  subject  during  his  lifetime,  have  naturally 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  every  biographer,  and  the  fors  and 
againsts  of  the  alleged  marriage  have  been  keenly  debated,  with 
completely  contrary  conclusions.  Mystery,  indeed,  could  no 
further  go,  and  a  biographer  would  scarcely  be  human  if  he 
abstained  from  an  examination  of  so  perplexing  a  problem. 

The  fulness  of  the  discussion  and  the  wide  divergence  of  the 
conclusions  might,  indeed,  lead  one  to  abandon  the  problem  as 
insoluble,  but  a  justification  for  again  treading  upon  what  one 
feels  profoundly  to  be  holy  ground  is  seen  in  the  fresh  materials 
which  have  been  put  forth  by  Sw'ift’s  present  successor  in  the 
Deanery  of  St.  Patrick’s.  In  the  concluding  volume  of  Messrs. 
Bell’s  excellent  and  very  thorough  edition  of  “The  Prose  Works 
of  Jonathan  Sw'ift” — the  first,  we  may  add,  of  any  authority 
which  has  appeared  since  Scott’s  second  edition  of  1824 — there 
is  a  most  interesting  essay  on  “The  Belations  of  Swift  and 
Stella,”  by  Dr.  Bernard,  in  w'hich  the  main  facts  are  recapitu¬ 
lated.  the  traditions  about  the  marriage  are  examined  in  detail, 
and  one  important  fresh  piece  of  evidence  is  brought  forward — 
fresh,  that  is,  in  book  form,  but  previously  made  known  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  for  Xovember,  1906.  There  is  nothing 
to  deprecate  in  Dr.  Bernard’s  manner  of  discussion.  He  treats 
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the  subject  with  the  seriousness  of  a  cliurchman  and  the  sympathy 
of  a  man  of  feeling.  He  knows  that  he  is  touching  on  the  most 
sacred  matter  that  can  concern  the  heart  of  a  man,  and,  what  is 
infinitely  more  sacred,  the  heart  of  a  woman,  and  his  touch  is 
reverent.  If  he  allows  himself  to  say  some  unkind,  but  not 
niitnie,  things  of  Swift,  Stella  at  least  could  have  no  cause  to 
find  fault  with  the  delicacy  and  insight  of  the  examination. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  Dean  who  passes  by  her  grave 
every  Sunday  should  have  aught  but  tender  resjrect  for  her 
memory. 

The  fresh  documentary  evidence  which  Dr.  Bernard  adduces 
is  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Evans,  Bishop  of  iMeath,  to 
Archbishop  Wake,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  dated  July  27th,  1723  : — 


“  I  think  it  not  improper  for  me  to  acquaint  your  Grace  with  a  passage  lately 
happened  here  wherein  Jonathan  Swift  is  said  to  be  pretty  much  concerned. 
A  young  woman,  Mrs.  Van  Omrig  (a  pretended  vain  wit)  and  ye  Dean  had 
great  friendships,  many  letters  and  papers  passed  betwixt  them  (the  subject 
of  which  I  know  nothing  of);  they  give  out  that  there  was  a  marriage 
promise  between  them,  but  this  I  can’t  affirm.  However  it  be,  she  designed 
to  give  him  all  her  fortune,  which  was  about  £5,000.  In  April  last  she 
discovered  the  D.  was  married  to  Mrs.  Johnson  (a  nil.  daughter  of  Sir  W, 
Temple,  a  very  good  w’oman),  upon  wdiich  she  expresses  (in  her  illness) 
great  indignation,  making  a  new  will,  and  leaving  all  to  Dr.  Lerkeley  of 
this  College  (who  never  had  seen  her  but  about  twice),  and  to  one  Mr. 
Marshall,  who  was  charged  by  her  (on  her  death-bed)  to  print  all  the  letters 
and  papers  which  had  passed  between  the  D.  and  herself.  ’Tis  generally 
believed  she  lived  without  God  in  ye  world.  When  Dean  Price  (the  Minister 
of  her  Parish)  offered  her  his  services  in  her  last  minutes  :  she  sent  him 
word  no  Price  no  Prayers,  wdth  a  scrap  out  of  the  Tale  in  [sic]  the  Tub  .  .  . 
and  so  she  dyed.  ...  Ye  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  ye  whole  Irish  posse 
have  (I  fear)  prevailed  with  Mr.  IMarshall  (ye  lady’s  executor)  not  to  print 
the  papers,  &c.,  as  she  desired,  lest  one  of  their  own  dear  joys  should  be 
trampled  over  by  the  Philistines.” 

The  importance  of  this  malevolent  letter  consists  solely  in  its 
date.  The  bias  of  the  writer,  with  whom  Swift  had  been  in 
bitter  controversy  years  before,  when  he  was  Vicar  of  Laracor, 
in  Dr.  Evans’s  diocese,  is  too  marked  for  any  credence  to  be 
given  to  his  personal  unsupported  evidence.  He  adduces  no 
authority,  but  uses  the  phrases  “said  to  be,”  “they  give  out,” 
“’tis  generally  believed.”  No  name  of  any  person  who  knew 
either  Swift  or  Vanessa  (Esther  Vanhomrigh)  is  cited  as  vouching 
for  the  story,  nor  are  Berkeley  and  Marshall,  the  executors,  made 
responsible  for  it.  Dr.  Evans’s  accuracy  is  seriously  damaged 
by  his  statement  that  Esther  Johnson  was  the  natural  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Temple — a  baseless  calumny.  Another  inaccuracy 
is  seen  in  the  statement  that  Berkeley  had  met  Vanessa  twice, 
^hich  Berkeley  himself  denied.  In  short,  the  letter  prove.T  but 
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one  thing,  that  a  notorious  enemy  of  Swift  heard  a  scandal  about 
the  man,  which  he  was  only  too  delighted  to  believe  and  to 
spread.  In  itself  the  letter  proves  nothing,  except  that  the 
rumour  of  the  marriage  had  got  abroad  in  1723,  and  therein,  and 
therein  alone,  lies  its  importance.  It  is  the  only  evidence  con¬ 
temporary  with  Stella’s  life  (she  died  in  1728),  or  even  with 
Swift’s  (w’ho  died  in  1745),  which  shows  that  gossip  was  busy 
with  their  alleged  marriage.^  Hitherto  the  disbelievers  in  the 
marriage  and  those  who  held  that  the  evidence  w'as  unconvincing 
have  relied  to  some  extent  upon  the  supposition  that  no  murmur 
of  it  ever  leaked  out  till  Lord  Orrery  published  his  ill-natured 
Remarks  in  1752,  seven  years  after  Swift’s  death.  Dr.  Bernard 
has  proved  by  this  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath’s  that  the 
rumour  was  current  as  early  as  1723,  some  six  years  after  the 
alleged  ceremony,  whilst  Stella  was  still  living  at  Dublin  and 
presiding  over  the  hospitalities  of  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick’s. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  important.  Dr.  Evans’s  letter  carries  back 
the  rumour  of  a  marriage  twenty-nine  years  earlier  than  Orrery’s 
statement.  But,  apart  from  the  obviously  biassed  character  of 
the  Bishop’s  letter,  the  apparent  genesis  of  the  rumour  adds  to 
one’s  suspicions.  The  story  could  only  have  come  from  Vanessa 
herself ;  none  of  Swift’s  and  Stella’s  friends  seems  to  have  heard 
of  it,  or  at  least  talked  of  it.  Everyone  has  read  the  tradition, 
late,  confused,  and  uncertain,  of  how  Vanessa  wrote  to  Stella, 
or  to  Swift — the  accounts  differ — to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
married,  and  how  Swdft  rode  in  his  rage  to  Marlcy  Abbey,  laid 
the  letter  on  Vanessa’s  table,  without  a  word,  and  left  her  with 
one  awful  look.  The  legend  may  be  true,  though  it  rests  on  frail 
testimony;  but  even  if  it  be,  it  does  not  prove  that  the  mariiage 
'had  taken  place ;  it  only  proves  that  a  jealous  woman  wanted  to 
know  if  her  natural  suspicion  was  true.  That  there  was  a  violent 
breach  between  her  and  Swift  is  clear,  and  the  breach  can  only 
have  strengthened  her  suspicion,  now  become  a  conviction,  that 
there  had  been  a  marriage.  The  unhappy  woman  was  not  only 
jealous  and  hysterical ;  Delany  says  she  had  given  way  to  in¬ 
temperance.  What  could  be  more  natural  than  that  she  should 
denounce  her  former  lover,  as  she  had  every  reason  to  term  him, 
and  proclaim  his  desertion  and  his  only  too  probable  marriage 
with  her  rival?  Vanessa  was  not  the  w’oman  to  be  silenced  :  she 
once  wrote  to  Swift,  “When  I  undertake  anything,  I  don’t  love 
to  do  it  by  halves.”  And  when  she  died  tw'o  months  later  of  a 
broken  heart,  what  w^as  more  likely  than  that  her  ravings  should 

(1)  Orrery’s  letter  of  1742,  in  which  he  says  “nor  had  the  Dean  felt  a  blow, 
or  wanted  a  companion,  had  he  been  married,  or,  in  other  words,  had  Stella 
lived,”  is  too  enigmatic  to  be  taken  as  evidence. 
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be  repeated  and  accepted?  Who  was  more  likely  to  know  the 
truth  than  the  victim  of  the  deception?  People  would  not  stop 
to  consider  her  morbid  character,  her  natural  prejudice,  her  state 
of  mental  tumult ;  they  would  only  think  that  the  woman  about 
whose  relations  with  the  Dean  gossip  had  already  been  busy — 
he  had  been  “told  I  am  in  love  with  you  and  twenty  particulars,” 
he  wrote  to  her  in  1720 — should  know'  best  what  his  relations 
were  with  the  other  w'oman.  What  she  may  have  said  w'as  doubt¬ 
less  enough  to  set  many  tongues  wagging ;  and  yet  the  odd  thing 
is  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  scurrilous  bishop,  apparently 
they  did  not  wag.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  poor  Vanessa 
presently,  but  meanwhile  w'e  may  ask,  is  it  likely  that  an  alleged 
secret  which  had  been  scrupulously  guarded  for  six  years  should 
have  been  unlocked  in  a  moment  at  the  mere  question  of  a 
jealous  rival?  Swift  was  too  prudent  and  Stella  too  proud  to 
consent  to  that.  We  repeat  that  all  Dr.  Evans’s  letter  proves 
is  that  in  1723  a  known  enemy  credited  what  he  considered  to 
be  a  disreputable  scandal  in  Sw’ift’s  life,  at  a  time  when  gossip 
was  i)eculiarly  likely  to  make  free  with  his  reputation. 

The  other  so-called  “evidence”  for  the  marriage  may  be  briefly 
set  down.  Orrery  was  the  first  (after  the  Bishop  of  Meath)  to 
tell  the  story  in  1752  :  “Stella’s  real  name  was  Johnson.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Temple’s  steward,  anu  the  con¬ 
cealed,  but  undoubted,  wife  of  Dr.  Swift.  ...  If  my  informa¬ 
tions  are  right,  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Swuft  in  the  year  1716 
by  Dr.  Ashe,  then  Bishop  of  Clogher.”  He  produces  no  authority 
for  his  “informations.”  Next,  Swuft’s  friend.  Dr.  Delany,  in  his 
Obserrations  (1754)  on  Orrery’s  Remarks,  says  :  “Your  lord¬ 
ship’s  account  of  the  marriage  is,  I  am  satisfied,  true.”  Delany 
does  not  say  that  he  knows  it  to  be  true,  or  that  he  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  it  :  he  is  merely  “satisfied”  that  Orrery’s  account  is 
true.  The  sentence  reads  as  if  the  idea  had  first  occurred  to  him 
through  reading  Orrery’s  book.  Thirdly,  Monck  Berkeley,  in 
his  Inquiry  (1789),  states  that  in  1716  Swift  and  Stella  “w'ere 
married  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  himself  related  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  Bishop  Berkeley,  by  whose  relict  the  story  was 
communicated  to  me.”  As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  Ashe 
could  not  have  “related  ”  the  story  to  Berkeley,  who  was  abroad, 
in  Italy,  in  1716,  and  did  not  return  till  a  couple  of  years  after 
Ashe’s  death  in  1718.  He  was  travelling  as  tutor  to  Ashe’s  son, 
however,  and  the  Bishop  might  have  written  the  account  to 
him ;  though  nothing  seems  more  improbable  than  that  a  grave 
secret,  which  a  singularly  ferocious  ecclesiastic  had  enjoined  him 
to  respect,  should  have  been  trusted  to  a  letter  to  foreign  parts. 
Moreover,  Monck  Berkeley,  the  transmitter  of  the  tale,  born  in 
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1763,  was  not  likely  to  have  been  told  such  a  secret  till  he  was 
grown  up,  and  in  1783  his  grandmother,  the  Bishop’s  “relict,” 
was  eighty-three  years  old.  It  seems  strange  that  no  one  else 
appears  to  have  heard  the  story  from  her  in  all  the  fifty-eight 
years  between  her  marriage  in  1728  and  her  death  in  1786.  We 
do  not  attach  much  importance  to  Mrs.  Berkeley’s  story. 

Then  there  are  three,  or  perhaps  four,  discrepant  accounts  of 
Stella’s  refusing  to  be  acknowledged  as  Swift’s  wife,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  “too  late,”  or  Swift’s  refusing  to  acknowledge 
her.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  go  into  the  curious  contra¬ 
dictions  and  improbabilities  of  these  several  versions  and  their 
alleged  sources.  They  are  quite  irreconcilable,  and  all  at  second 
or  third  hand.  The  “too  late”  story  was  exactly  what  people 
who  suspected  a  marriage  would  evolve  out  of  their  unassisted 
imaginations.  The  circumstances  in  w  hich  it  is  told  are  improb¬ 
able,  and  the  sentence  including  the  words  “too  late,”  imperfectly 
overheard  from  the  next  room,  may  have  had  quite  a  different 
context  from  that  alleged.  Xo  one  who  has  considered  from  how 
small  a  foundation  a  monstrous  tale  may  grow  will  attach  much 
importance  to  these  mutually  discrepant  legends. 

Finally,  we  have  Dr.  Johnson’s  statements  in  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets  :  “Soon  after,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  he  was  privately 
married  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  Dr.  Ashe,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  as 
Dr.  Madden  told  me,  in  the  garden.”  Here  we  have  a  statement 
at  third  hand,  derived  probably  from  Dr.  Sheridan,  to  whom 
“poor  Stella,  as  Dr.  Madden  told  me,  related  her  melancholy  story 
when  he  attended  her  as  a  clergyman  to  prepare  her  for  death.” 
The  evidence  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  if  at  first  hand,  might  be  con¬ 
clusive,  but  when  coming  through  two  other  hands  it  becomes 
more  than  doubtful,  especially  wdien  it  is  remembered  that  it  was 
on  the  same  Dr.  Sheridan’s  alleged  authority  that  his  son,  Thomas 
Sheridan  the  younger,  gave  a  version  of  the  “too  late”  legend 
which  is  manifestly  incorrect  and  inherently  improbable. 

Such  is  the  “evidence”  for  the  alleged  marriage  in  1716.  It 
should  bo  added  that  Dr.  Bernard  shows  from  the  Chapter  Books 
of  St.  Patrick’s  that  Swdft  was  absent  betw'een  July  28th  and 
October  4th,  1716,  and  December  5th,  1716,  and  March  18th, 
1717,  either  of  which  intervals  would  be  included  in  the  year 
1716,  old  style.  He  believes  that  the  marriage  took  place  in  one 
of  these  intervals  in  the  Deanery  garden  at  Clogher,  where  the 
tree  is  still  shown  under  w’hich  tradition  says  the  ceremony  was 
])erformed.  Hitherto  it  has  alwmys  been  assumed  that,  if  the 
marriage  took  place,  it  wms  “in  the  garden”  of  the  Deanery  at 
]>ublin,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  on  what  grounds 
tradition  has  transferred  it  to  Clogher.  The  more  remote  spot 
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is,  however,  much  the  more  probable,  and  both  Swift  and  Stella 
are  known  to  have  stayed  as  guests  with  Bishop  Ashe.  The 
absences  from  the  Chapter  at  St.  Patrick’s,  nevertheless,  do  not 
prove  anything  but  the  fact  that  Swift  was  away  at  the  time 
when  the  marriage  might  have  taken  place  :  but  he  was  often 
away  in  other  years,  w^hen  no  marriage  was  in  question. 

When  all  is  said  in  favour  of  the  marriage,  the  “evidence” 
seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  mere  opinion  that  Swift  and  Stella 
must  have  been  married  simply  because  they  w^ere  so  closely 
associated  together.  The  eternal  disbelief  of  mankind  in  pure 
love  between  a  man  and  a  woman  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this 
opinion.  It  is  of  no  use  to  point  to  many  instances  of  such  rela¬ 
tions,  often  among  the  happiest  and  most  inspiring  in  the  lives 
of  men  and  w^omen ;  the  w'orld  holds  that  the  beast  in  man  is 
untameable,  and,  little  creditable  as  such  a  belief  is,  the  calumny 
cannot  be  killed.  We  can  perfectly  understand  that  “the  tattle 
of  this  nasty  towm,”  as  Swift  called  Dublin,  made  fine  capital 
out  of  the  beautiful  queenly  woman  who  usually  presided  at  the 
Dean’s  table,  wiien  he  had  guests,  w'hilst  keeping  her  own  lodg¬ 
ings  at  the  other  side  of  the  Liffey  and  observing  the  convenances 
in  the  strictest  manner.  “It  is  not  a  place  for  any  freedom,” 
wrote  Swift;  “but  it  is  w’here  everything  is  known  in  a  week, 
and  magnified  a  hundred  degrees.”  But  there  seems  o  have 
been  no  breath  of  real  scandal  against  Stella — even  Bishop  Evans 
calls  her  “a  very  good  woman”— and  we  do  not  believe  that  there 
was  anything  more  than  the  gossip  inevitable,  whatever  their 
precautions,  when  a  man  and  a  woman  are  frequently  in  each 
other’s  company.  The  remarkable  point  is  that  not  a  wwd  about 
this  marriage  crops  out  in  all  the  voluminous  correspondence  of 
Swift’s  friends  and  enemies,  with  the  single  exception  of  Dr. 
Evans’s  letter.  Swdft  had  legions  of  enemies  who  w'ould  have 
rejoiced  in  discovering  a  real  scandal  about  his  life,  and  would 
have  w’elcomed  an  illicit  amour  even  more  than  a  secret  marriage 
in  a  secluded  provincial  garden  :  yet  one  never  hears  of  either. 
Great  as  was  the  awe  which  his  fierce  anger  and  “concentrated 
malignity  of  invective”  inspired,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  it 
would  have  availed  to  stifle  the  publication  of  so  exciting  a  mystery 
for  thirty  years.  It  is  also  incredible  that  his  own  most  intimate 
friends  and  correspondents.  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Sheridan,  Barber, 
Stopford,  and  the  rest,  should  never  have  even  hinted  at  such  a 
marriage  in  their  frequent  and  confidential  letters.  Pope,  at 
least,  was  a  close  friend  and  at  the  same  time  encumbered  by  few 
scruples,  and  one  cannot  credit  him  with  such  extreme  discretion, 
if  he  had  knowm,  even  in  the  case  of  so  dear  a  friend.  And  when 
at  last  the  story  gets  out,  it  is  not  through  any  friend,  or  sup- 
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ported  by  any  intimate  friend’s  authority,  unless  one  can  reckon  i 
as  such  Delany’s  curious  comment  that  he  is  “satisfied”  of  its 
truth  nearly  forty  years  after  the  supposed  event.  The  fact  ] 
seems  to  be  that  Swift’s  friends,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  were 
disposed  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  such  intimacy  without  mar¬ 
riage  ,  but  were  really  as  much  mystified  as  the  biographers  them¬ 
selves.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Lyon,  who  lived  with  Swift  in 
his  last  sad  years,  was  convinced  that  the  story  of  the  marriage 
rested  on  mere  hearsay;  Mrs.  Dingley,  Stella’s  constant  com¬ 
panion,  laughed  at  it  as  an  idle  tale  ;  Stella’s  executors  “distinctly 
stated  that  no  suspicion  of  a  marriage  had  ever  even  crossed  their 
minds”;  Swift’s  housekcei>ers ,  ]\[rs.  Brent  and  Mrs.  Bidgeway, 
denied  it,  though  their  opinions  do  not  count  for  much ;  and  Mrs. 
Whiteway’s  testimony  in  its  favour  comes- through  the  tainted 
channel  of  Theophilus  Swift,  and  consists  in  partly  overhearing 
a  conversation  through  a  half-shut  door,  or  through  information 
perhaps  retailed  by  Dr.  Sheridan. 

Granting  that  Swift  “traded  in  mysteries,”  and  that  he  took 
uncommon  pains  to  mystify  readers  of  the  famous  Journal,  it 
seems  clear  that  he  made  no  secret  at  all  of  his  feelings  towards 
Stella.  He  had  known  her  ever  since  she  was  a  little  girl  of  eight 
at  Sir  William  Temple’s  house ;  he  had  been  her  only  tutor,  and 
had  taught  her  everything  she  knew,  except  what  a  woman 
knows  by  herself  and  no  man  can  teach  her.  When  Temple 
died  Swift  induced  her  to  buy  land  in  Co.  Wicklow  and  to  settle 
in  Ireland  on  her  income,  and  he  constituted  himself  her  guardian 
and  counsellor.  Such  relations  seldom  lead  to  marriage,  though 
often  to  the  loving  friendship  wdiich  is  next  to  love.  From  first 
to  last  he  maintains  that  it  was  friendship,  not  love.  In  1704  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Tisdall,  who  was  at  that  time  a  suitor  for  Stella’s 
hand  :  “I  will,  upon  my  conscience  and  honour,  tell  you  the 
naked  truth.  ...  If  my  fortunes  and  humour  served  me  to 
think  of  that  state,  I  should  certainly,  among  all  persons  on 
earth ,  make  your  choice ;  because  I  never  saw  that  person  whose 
conversation  I  entirely  valued  but  hers ;  this  was  the  utmost  I 
ever  gave  w'ay  to.  .  .  .  The  objection  of  your  fortune  being 
removed,  I  declare  I  have  no  other ;  nor  shall  any  consideration  of 
my  own  misfortune,  in  losing  so  good  a  friend  and  companion 
as  her,  prevail  on  me  against  her  interest  and  settlement  in  the 
world.”  In  1726,  when  Stella  was  believed  to  be  dying,  he  wrote 
to  Worrall  of  her  :  “We  have  been  perfect  friends  these  thirty 
years  ” ;  and  to  Stopford  a  few  days  later  :  “  One  of  the  two 
oldest  and  dearest  friends  I  have  in  the  world  is  in  so  desperate 
a  condition  of  health.  ...  It  is  the  younger  of  the  tw'o  with 
w’hom  I  have  lived  in  the  greatest  friendship  for  thirty-three 
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years.  .  .  •  Besides,  this  was  a  person  of  my  own  rearing  and 
instructing  from  childhood ;  who  excelled  in  every  good  quality 
that  can  possibly  accomplish  a  human  creation.  .  .  .  Believe  me 
that  violent  friendship  is  much  more  lasting  and  as  much  engag¬ 
ing  as  violent  love.”  And  finally,  on  the  very  night  of  this 
beloved  friend’s  death,  he  writes  of  her  as  “the  truest,  most 
virtuous,  and  valuable  friend  that  I,  or  iierhaps  any  other  person, 
was  ever  blessed  wdth.”  Is  it  conceivable  that  he  could  have 
kept  up  the  pretence,  if  pretence  it  w’ere,  at  such  a  moment? 
Why,  if  he  were  married,  should  he  have  said  to  a  friend,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Lyon,  that  he  “never  saw  the  woman  he  wished  to 
marry,”  or  have  written  in  1730,  “Those  who  have  been  married 
may  form  juster  ideas  of  that  estate  than  I  can  pretend  to  do  ”  ? 
Stella  herself  signed  her  will  and  some  legal  documents  as 
“spinster,”  and  she  was  buried  under  her  maiden  name.  Can 
it  be  believed  that  two  persons  who  were  admittedly  conspicuous 
for  truthfulness  and  for  abhorrence  of  deceit  could  have  gone  on 
for  eleven  years  acting  a  lie  and  confirming  and  consecrating  it 
in  testamentary  and  commemorative  documents? 

Professor  Churton  Collins,  whose  tragic  death  leaves  a  sad 
blank  in  vigorous  literary  criticism,  was  of  opinion  that  Swift 
“recognised  no  essential  distinction  between  the  affection  which 
exists  between  man  and  man,  and  the  affection  which  exists 
between  man  and  woman.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  in  the  latter 
case  it  frequently  becomes  complicated  with  passion,  but  such 
complication  he  regarded  as  purely  accidental.  It  was  a  mere 
excrescence,  which,  without  the  nutrition  of  sympathetic  folly, 
would  wither  up  and  perish.  It  was  a  fault  of  the  heart,  which 
the  head  would  and  should  correct.”  With  deep  respect  for  the 
late  distinguished  critic,  we  do  not  believe  that  Swdft  was  quite 
such  a  fool.  The  affection  between  man  and  man  can  never  by 
any  chance  be  confused  with  the  affection  between  man  and 
woman,  and  Swift  knew  this  perfectly.  What  he  did  believe  was 
that  loving  friendship  could  exist  between  man  and  woman,  not 
without  any  trace  of  passion,  but  certainly  without  its  complete 
expression  ;  and  his  life  with  Stella  was  a  proof  of  the  possibility. 
To  say  that  his  friendship  with  her  was  no  warmer  than  his 
friendship  for  Pope  is  to  confound  two  perfectly  distinct  things. 
But  that  it  was  pure  friendship,  exalted  and  softened  by  her 
womanhood,  we  firmly  believe.  No  one  who  looks  at  the  fine 
and  regal  Bellinter  portrait ,  painted  w  hen  she  was  probably  about 
thirty-five,  can  dispute  Sir  Frederick  Falkiner’s  judgment  :  “It 
is  a  splendid  likeness  of  a  splendid  woman,”  a  woman  capable  of 
inspiring,  and  also  of  controlling,  a  man’s  fervent  passion.  Swift 
himself  said  of  her  that  she  had  been  “one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
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graceful,  and  agreeable  young  women  in  London.”  It  has  been 
rather  a  habit  to  write  of  Stella  as  though  she  were  a  “homely,” 
quiet  sort  of  woman,  but  this  portrait  and  all  one  hears  of  her 
give  the  impression  of  a  proud  spirit  and  a  sovereign  fascination. 

It  had  been  no  wonder  if  she  inspired  a  passionate  love ;  but  one 
has  to  remember  that  she  had  grown  up  with  Swift,  and  that 
makes  all  the  difference.  At  the  same  time,  to  look  at  that 
portrait  and  then  talk  of  “  the  affection  of  man  to  man  ”  is  simply 
preposterous.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  theory,  to  which  Dr. 
Bernard  seems  to  incline,  that  Swift  was  constitutionally  unfitted 
for  marriage ;  but  it  seems  to  be  founded  chiefly  upon  the 
morbidly  “nasty”  tone  of  his  writings,  and  it  does  not  agree  with 
his  early  proposal  of  marriage  to  ^liss  Waring,  or  with  tlie  char¬ 
acter  of  his  letters  to  Vanessa.  Swift  undoubtedly  posses.sed  a 
fascination  for  many  women  which  is  inconsistent  with  this  view. 
Intellectual  gifts  may  attract  a  woman’s  admiration,  but  women 
do  not  love  intellect  alone  :  there  must  be  at  least  tenderness, 
and  Swift  was  undoubtedly  tender,  though  perhaps  of  a  colder 
temperament  than  most  men.  i 

We  have  left  to  the  last  the  only  reason  which  might  possibly  j 
have  induced  Swift,  who  had  distinctly  declared  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  marry  Stella  in  1701,  to  change  his  mind  in  171G.  It 
was  not  his  appointment  to  the  Deanery,  for  that  proved  a  costly 
affair,  and  he  was  still  far  from  well  off  for  years  after  his  installa¬ 
tion.  It  was  that  Stella,  jealous  of  his  relations  with  Vanessa, 
may  have  wished  to  secure  him  for  herself,  to  go  through  the 
form  of  marriage  in  order  to  make  sure  that  he  should  not  marry 
her  rival.  This  would  be  a  perfectly  intelligible  reason,  but  it  is 
quite  unlike  her  proud  and  yet  absolutely  unselfish  character.  We 
make  no  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  his  devotion  to  herself,  Stella  was 
not  at  all  happy  about  his  “affair”  with  Vanessa.  The  position 
must  have  been  almost  intolerable  when  that  young  lady  was 
residing  at  Turnstile  Alley,  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the 
Deanery,  and  Stella  was  just  across  the  river  in  Ormond  Quay; 
and  the  embarrassed  Dean  must  have  lived  in  terror  of  their 
meeting — which,  curiously  enough,  seems  never  to  have  hap¬ 
pened.  Even  when  Vanessa  retired  to  Marley  Abbey,  at 
Celbridge,  nine  miles  from  Dublin,  Swift’s  rides  over  there  to 
see  her  must  have  been  reported.  Stella  had  good  grounds  for 
uneasiness,  though  she  might  not  condescend  to  jealousy. 

Yet  the  relations  between  Swift  and  V anessa  form  the  strongest 
p/ositive  argument  against  the  alleged  marriage.  He  had  met 
Esther  Vanhomrigh,  not  when  she  was  a  child,  but  when  she 
was  a  remarkably  intelligent  and  sympathetic  girl  of  nineteen. 
In  those  busy  years,  1710-12,  when  he  was  bolstering  up  Harley’s 
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feeble  administration  with  his  matchless  pen,  Swift  found  “Mrs. 
Van’s”  house  in  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s,  hard  by  his  own 
lodgings,  extremely  convenient.  He  frequently  dined  there,  and 
he  was  rash  enough  to  play  the  tutor  to  her  charming  eldest 
daughter.  It  is  a  suspicious  circumstance  that,  though  he  refers 
to  these  dinners  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  he  mentions  the 
daughter’s  name  only  three  times,  and  then  in  the  most  cursory 
manner.  The  end,  of  course,  is  well  known  :  Vanessa  grew  pas¬ 
sionately  in  love  with  him,  and  declared  her  love  with  her  natural 
vehemence.  The  story  is  told  in  that  revealing  poem,  Cadenus 
and  Vanessa,  which  was  set  about  in  manuscript  after  her  death 
in  1723,  and  printed  in  1726.  He  did  not  break  off  the  intimacy 
after  her  confession.  His  first  letter  upon  his  retreat  into 
Berkshire  after  the  debacle  of  1713  was  to  her,  and  to  her  he 
wrote  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin ;  and  when  she  followed  him  to 
Ireland,  against  his  wish,  he  continued  to  visit  her.  Her  letters 
to  him  from  Celbridge  reveal  the  extremity  of  passionate  love — 
of  that  there  has  never  been  any  question ;  but  enough  has  not 
been  said  about  his  replies.  It  has  been  usual  with  his  biographers 
to  represent  him  as  putting  her  off  and  quieting  her  down  with 
kind  phrases.  We  do  not  so  read  the  correspondence. 

There  are  two  assumptions  in  the  usual  apology  for  Swift’s 
behaviour  to  Vanessa,  regarded  as  merely  “putting  her  off,”  which 
seem  to  be  founded  on  a  very  imperfect  observation  of  the  ways 
of  men  with  maids.  The  first  is  that  a  man — a  Western  European 
Christian  man,  that  is,  for  no.  one  applies  the  rule  to  the  East — 
cannot  love  two  women  at  the  same  time.  It  is  manifestly  con¬ 
trary  to  known  facts.  The  other  assumption  is  that  a  man  of 
Swift’s  integrity  and  apparently  unblemished  life  could  not  once 
have  “stooped  to  folly,”  which  also  is  against  all  history.  That 
Swift  was  never  found  out  only  proves  his  discretion,  not  his 
morality,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  with  so  many  enemies 
on  the  watch  the  absence  of  any  such  scandal  against  him  forms 
a  strong  argument  in  his  favour.  We  do  not  assume  that  he  ever 
was  guilty,  but  we  protest  against  the  gratuitous  assumption  that 
he  was  not.  The  very  hypothesis  that  he  could  guard  the  secret 
of  his  marriage  so  closely  goes  to  show  that  he  could  cover  up 
other  secrets  too.  Moreover,  while  it  has  often  been  pointed 
out  that  his  writings,  coarse  and  disgusting  as  they  often  are, 
never  lean  to  pruriency  and  licentiousness,  on  the  other  hand 
we  do  not  recall  any  decided  pronouncements  against  sexual  vice. 
The  times,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  extraordinarily  loose  in 
such  matters,  and  holy  orders  were  no  bar  to  profligacy,  especially 
in  Ireland,  as  the  skits  of  the  period  set  forth  in  very  unedifying 
profusion.  The  temptation  of  so  vivid  a  passion  as  Vanessa’s, 
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joined  to  intellectual  sympathies  and  intimate  association,  may 
have  proved  irresistible  even  to  a  man  of  Swift’s  apparently 
habitual  self-control.  In  the  case  of  any  man  whose  morality 
was  less  assured,  what  would  be  thought  of  his  letters  to 
Vanessa?  To  understand  them  at  all  we  must  first  quote  part  of 
a  letter  of  hers  to  him  in  1720  (four  years  after  the  alleged 
marriage)  : — ^ 

“Ohl  have  you  forgot  me?  You  endeavour  by  severities  to  force  me  from 
you  .  .  .  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  art,  time,  or  accident,  to  lessen  the 

inexpressible  passion  which  I  have  for  - .  Put  my  passion  under  the 

utmost  restraint;  send  me  as  distant  from  you  as  the  earth  will  allow;  yet 
you  cannot  banish  those  charming  ideas  which  will  stick  by  me  while  I 
have  the  use  of  memory  :  nor  is  the  love  I  bear  you  only  seated  in  my 
soul;  for  there  is  not  a  single  atom  in  my  frame  that  is  not  blended  with 
it.  .  .  .  For  heaven’s  sake  tell  me  what  has  caused  this  prodigious  change 
in  you  which  I  have  found  of  late.  If  you  have  the  least  remains  of  pity 
for  me,  tell  it  me  tenderly.  No — do  not  tell  it  so  that  it  may  cause  my 
present  death  :  and  do  not  suffer  me  to  lead  a  life  like  a  languishing  death, 
which  is  the  only  life  I  can  lead  if  I  have  lost  any  of  your  tenderness  foi 
me.” 

Professor  Churton  Collins  pertinently  remarked:  “The  world 
knows  that,  when  women  address  men  in  such  language  as 
Vanessa  addresses  Swift,  they  are  not  as  a  rule  taking  the 
initiative;  that,  if  feminine  passion  is  strong,  feminine  delicacy 
is  stronger ;  and  that  nothing  is  more  improbable  than  that  a 
young  and  eminently  attractive  woman  should,  for  twelve  years, 
continue,  without  the  smallest  encouragement,  to  force  her  love 
on  a  man  who,  though  double  her  age,  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
life.”  And  yet  he  w^ent  on,  finely  enough,  though  illogically,  to 
quote  : 

"Condemn  you  him  for  that  the  maid  did  love  him? 

So  may  you  blame  some  fair  and  crystal  river 
For  that  some  melancholic  distracted  woman 
Hath  drown’d  herself  in  ’t.” 

Let  US  rather  consider  Swift’s  replies  in  1720-2.  It  is  clear  that 
the  “severities”  were  not  long-lived  or  over-rigorous.  He  is,  it 
is  true,  careful  to  disguise  his  meaning,  for  “I  am  glad,”  he 
writes,  “my  WTiting  puzzles  you  .  .  .  and  I  am  sure  it  costs 
me  a  great  many  thoughts  to  make  my  letters  difficult.  ...  I 
wish  your  letters  were  as  difficult  as  mine,  for  then  they  would 
he  of  no  consequence  if  they  were  dropped  by  careless  messengers. 

A  stroke - signifies  all  that  may  be  said  to  Cad.  at  beginning 

or  conclusion.  It  is  I  who  ought  to  be  in  a  huff,  that  anything 
written  by  Cad.  should  be  difficult  to  Skinage.”  In  1721  he 

writes  :  “Cadenus - assures  me  he  continues  to  esteem,  and 

love,  and  value  you  above  all  things,  and  so  will  do  to  the  end 
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of  his  life ;  but  at  the  same  time  entreats  that  you  will  not  make 
yourself  or  him  unhappy  by  imaginings.  .  .  .  Mais  soyez  assuree 
que  jamais  personne  au  monde  n' a  He  aimee,  estimH,  adoree  par 
votre  ami  que  vous.  I  have  drunk  no  coffee  since  I  left  you,  nor 
intend  it  till  I  see  you  again  ;  there  is  none  worth  drinking  but 
yours  if  myself  may  be  the  judge.  Adieu.”  That  change  into  bad 
French  is  very  lover-like;  and  what  does  “coffee”  stand  for?  In 
]  722  :  “  The  worst  thing  in  you  and  me  is  that  we  are  too  hard 
to  please ;  and  whether  we  have  made  ourselves  so  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  at  least  I  believe  we  have  the  same  reason.  .  .  .  The  best 
maxim  I  know  in  this  life  is  to  drink  your  coffee  when  you  can, 
and  when  you  cannot,  to  be  easy  without  it.  .  .  .  Thus  much  I 
sympathise  with  you ,  that  I  am  not  cheerful  enough  to  write  ; 
for  I  believe  coffee  once  a  week  is  necessary  to  that.  ...  I  have 
shifted  scenes  oftener  than  ever  I  did  in  my  life,  and  I  believe  I 
have  lain  in  thirty  beds  since  I  left  town,  and  always  draw  up  the 
clothes  with  my  left  hand  ;  which  is  a  superstition  I  have  learned 
these  ten  years.”  It  may  be  mentioned  that  it  was  ten  years  before 
this,  in  September,  1712,  that  Swift  and  Vanessa  were  both 
staying  at  Windsor,  and  that  he  wrote  to  her  long  afterwards  : 
“Go  over  the  scenes  at  Windsor.  .  .  .  Cad.  thinks  often  of 
them.”  “Remember  the  indisposition  at  Windsor.” 

We  do  not  wish  to  press  the  meaning  of  these  allusions,  after 
the  fashion  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz  with  the  “chops  and  tomato 
sauce  ”  ;  but  we  do  consider  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  less 
assured  character  than  Dean  Swift,  these  letters  would  read  very 
damagingly  in  the  court  presided  over  by  I\Ir.  Justice  Bigham. 
But  we  have  not  quoted  tliem  to  make  out  a  case  against  Swift, 
though  they  undoubtedly  point  to  something  much  more  ardent 
than  friendship,  and  far  removed  from  the  “putting  her  off” 
attitude.  We  quote  them  because  we  cannot  b)’^  any  possibility 
conceive  Swift’s  writing  like  this  if  he  were  married  to  StelW 
It  is  just  conceivable  that  even  Swift,  with  an  apparently  un¬ 
blemished  past,  should  have  been  carried  away  by  a  violent 
temporary  passion  for  a  woman  who  was  desperately  in  love  with 
him  and  let  him  see  it  unmistakably,  and  yet  that  he  was 
heartily  ashamed  of  it  and  always  glad  to  get  back  to  the  calmer, 
purer  influence  of  the  woman  whose  close,  and  yet  not  quite 
close,  companionship  was  dearer  to  him  than  anything  in  life, 
far  dearer  than  all  the  raptures  of  Vanessa’s  passion.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  too  tempting  mistress  of  IMarley 
Abbey,  or  at  least  to  keep  her  at  a  distance  ;  “Settle  your  affairs 
and  quit  this  scoundrel  island,  and  things  will  be  as  you  desire,” 
he  writes  in  1721  in  the  same  breath  as  the  “aimSe,  estimee, 
adoree  ”  protestation.  He  felt  the  connection  was  disloyal  and 
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dishonourable,  yet  he  could  not  resist  it.  But  knowing  all  one 
does  of  Swift’s  honesty  and  truthfulness,  and  realising  how 
humiliated  he  must  have  felt  by  this  weakness  and  deception, 
what,  one  asks,  would  have  been  his  horror  of  self-reproach  and 
stlf-abhorrence  if  he  had  really  been  married  to  Stella  at  the  time 
he  was  receiving  and  replying  to  Vanessa’s  perfervid  letters? 
We  do  not  believe  that  he  was  capable  of  such  baseness. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  obvious  flaw  in  the  preceding  argument. 
If  Swift  could  love  Vanessa  with  a  lover’s  passion,  what  becomes 
of  the  theory  that  his  relations  with  the  beautiful  Stella  were 
pure  friendship?  The  answer,  it  would  seem,  lies  in  the  divergent 
characters  of  the  two  women.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Stella  loved  Swift  in  anything  but  an  equable,  unimpassioned 
manner.  Her  childhood’s  associations  with  him  may  well  have 
precluded  any  warmer  thoughts,  and  her  attitude  in  this  respect 
must  have  ruled  Swift’s.  From  Stella’s  own  [xiint  of  view,  it  is 
difticult  to  see  what  she  could  have  gained  by  a  secret  marriage, 
beyond  the  definite  exclusion  of  the  possibility  of  his  marrying 
her  rival.  If  there  were  any  scandal — and  there  seems  to  have 
been  none — a  secret  marriage  would  have  made  no  difference.  If 
she  loved  Swift  as  a  wife  loves  a  husband,  a  merely  formal  cere¬ 
mony  would  only  have  added  to  her  miseiT.  Everything,  except 
ill-supported  legend,  points  to  her  perfect  satisfaction  in  her 
loving  companionship  with  the  most  brilliant  and  interesting  man 
of  his  age.  There  is  a  way  of  pitying  “poor  Stella  ’’  wdiich  seems 
quite  gratuitous.  She  was  content  with  the  lifelong  devotion  of 
her  friend,  and  probably  she  was  wise  and  large-minded  enough 
to  understand  and  to  forgive  that  friend’s  passing  infatuation  for 
a  rival,  though  that  must  have  been  the  bitterest  trial  of  her  life. 
Dr.  Bernard  thinks  that  Swift  was  “cruel”  to  her,  but  some 
women  would  prefer  such  “cruelty”  from  a  Swift  to  all  the 
ardours  of  a  smaller  man.  Few  women  have  been  better  loved 
than  Esther  Johnson,  loved  in  that  highest  way  which  only  the 
most  refined  and  spiritual  women  can  appreciate  at  its  true  value 
— and  few'  have  been  loved  by  a  heart  w'hose  devotion  w'as  better 
worth  having.  Stella  herself  w'ould  not  have  changed  her  lot 
with  the  happiest  wife  in  Christendom. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole. 
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Whether  Victor  Hugo  was  a  great  man  or  a  great  windbag  is 
a- question  which  has  been  debated  hotly.  Perhaps  he  was  both ; 
and  perhaps  admirers  and  detractors  may  meet  on  common 
ground  in  admitting  that  his  most  sublime  achievement  was  the 
construction  of  the  Hugo  legend  :  the  legend  of  himself  as  not 
only  the  central  pillar  and  head  corner-stone  of  the  Eomantic 
Movement,  but  also  as  a  uniquely  sympathetic  personality — 
“Victor  in  drama,  Victor  in  romance.” 

At  the  time  when  he  was  living  in  Guernsey,  simultaneously 
maintaining  two  establishments  and  a  high  moral  tone,  he  induced 
bis  wife  to  write  his  life  while  he  was  diverting  himself  in  the 
society  of  his  mistress.  The  resulting  volume  is  “Victor  Hugo 
raconte  par  un  temoin  de  sa  vie.”  It  is  crammed,  from  beginning 
to  end,  with  vainglorious  statements  flagrantly  at  variance  with 
fact.  Madame  Hugo  knew  as  well  as  her  husband  that  his  boasts 
were  the  figments  of  his  imagination.  Yet  she  wrote  them  out 
with  obedient  docility,  in  the  flowery  langirge  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  patent  medicine ;  and  the  world  accepted  them  as  if 
they  had  been  revelations  from  on  high.  One  feels  constrained 
to  begin  by  firing  a  salute  to  a  legend  so  triumphantly  accredited, 
even  if  truth  requires  one  to  proceed  to  the  invidious  task  of 
pulling  it  to  pieces.  If  Victor  Hugo  was  a  liar,  at  least  he  lied 
sublimely. 

His  first  lies  relate  to  his  family  history.  Noble  ancestors,  he 
felt,  were  essential  to  his  sublimity  ;  and  as  he  had  none,  he 
invented  some,  giving  out  that  he  was  a  scion  of  the  house  of 
the  Hugos  of  Lorraine,  and  a  great-grandson  of  Charles-H5'acintho 
Hugo,  “chevalier,  conseiller-maitre  en  la  chambre  des  Comptes 
de  Lorraine.”  It  is  not  true. 

All  the  descendants  of  Charles-Hyacinthe  Hugo,  chevalier,  A’c., 
have  been  traced  ;  and  Victor  Hugo  is  not  included  in  their 
number.  Victor  Hugo’s  ascendants  have  been  traced,  and  there 
is  no  chevalier  to  be  found  among  them.  His  father  was  au 
officer  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks ;  his  grandfather  was  a 
carpenter ;  his  great-grandfather  and  his  great-great-grandfather 
were  ^wasants.  Of  the  women  whom  they  married,  the  most 
distinguished  was  a  nursery  governess.  Among  the  collaterals 
we  find  a  corn-factor,  a  baker,  a  barber,  and  three  dressmakers — 
useful  and  even  honourable  members  of  the  community,  but 
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not  either  aristocratic  or  romantic ;  so  that  our  first  true  glimpse 
of  Victor  Hugo  is  of  a  plebeian,  dissatisfied  with  his  humble 
origin,  perching  himself  on  the  branches  of  another  man’s  family 
tree,  and  successfully  persuading  his  admirers  that  he  had  every 
right  to  be  there. 

Equally  false  are  his  statements  about  his  mother — the  daughter 
of  a  Nantes  merchant.  He  says  that  as  “a  poor  girl  of  fifteen” 
she  “fled  to  the  bocage  and  became  a  brigand  ii.c.,  a  Vendean 
insurrectionist),  like  ]Madame  de  Bonchamps  and  Madame  de  la 
Rochejacquelein.”  It  is  a  romantic  story,  but  there  is  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  it.  Sophie  Trebuchet  remained  in  Nantes  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Vendean  revolt ;  and  it  was  ])recisely 
because  she  did  remain  there  that  she  found  a  husband  in  Captain  Ij 
Hugo — “Brutus”  Hugo,  as  he  called  himself  in  those  Bepublican  - 
days — who  simply  took  her  to  Baris  and  married  her  in  the 
ordinary,  commonplace  course. 

Similarly  with  the  stories  of  Victor  Hugo’s  precocity,  and 
similarly  in  particular  with  the  story  that  Chateaubriand,  amazed 
by  the  dazzling  splendour  of  his  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Due  dc 
Bcrri,  saluted  him  as  “enfant  sublime.”  The  official  statement 
is  that  a  ]\I.  Agier  quoted  the  mot  from  Chateaubriand  in  a 
review  of  the  Ode  in  the  Drapeau  Blane ;  but  the  Drapeau  Blanc 
did  not  review’  the  Ode  at  all,  and  Chateaubriand,  when  ques¬ 
tioned  on  the  subject,  denied  having  used  the  expression.  It 
w’as  a  happy  collocation  of  words,  he  said,  but  it  was  not  his; 
and  it  was,  in  fact,  Victor  Hugo’s  own.  He  had  invented  it, 
just  as  he  had  invented  his  ancestors,  and  fathered  it  on  Chateau¬ 
briand  for  his  own  greater  glory ;  but  the  world  believed  that 
Chateaubriand  had  said  it  because  it  seemed  such  an  appropriate 
thing  for  Chateaubriand  to  say. 

Those  were  the  days  w’hen  Victor  Hugo  sold  fifteen  hundred 
copies  of  Han  d’Islande,  and  gave  out  that  he  had  sold  twelve 
thousand.  Those  w’ere  the  days  w’hen,  having  produced  an  un¬ 
successful  play  at  the  Odeon,  he  said  that  it  was  the  work  of 
his  brother-in-law’,  Paul  Foucher — a  lad  of  eighteen  who, 
though  he  told  the  truth  afterw’ards,  w’as  fully  persuaded  at  the 
time  that  he  rendered  a  service  not  only  to  friendship  but  to 
literature  in  accepting  the  hisses  intended  for  his  illustrious 
relative.  Those,  finally,  w’ere  the  days  of  Charles  Nodier’s  salon 
at  the  Arsenal,  w’here  Victor  Hugo  used  to  recite  his  poems; 
and  anyone  w’ho  desires  a  picture  of  that  ceremony — for  no  less 
a  w’ord  than  “ceremony”  will  serve — may  turn  to  Madame 
Ancelot’s  Souvenirs  of  the  Salons  of  Paris.  The  effect,  said 
Madame  Ancelot,  was  so  tremendous  that  such  compliments  as 
“superb”  and  “prodigious”  were  felt  to  be  inadequate: — 
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“When  he  ceased,  there  was  silence  for  several  seconds.  Then  one  of 
the  company  stepped  forward  with  visible  emotion,  and,  lifting  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  took  the  poet  by  the  hand.  The  group  listened,  and  then  a  single 
word  was  heard,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  uninitiated,  and  echoed  in 
every  corner  of  the  room. 

“  •  A  cathedral !  ’ 

f  “Then  the  speaker  returned  to  his  place,  and  another  arose  and  exclaimed  : 

1“  ‘  An  ogive  I  ’ 

“Whereupon  a  third  looked  carefully  round  the  room,  and  hazarded  : 

“  ‘  A  Pyramid  of  Egypt ! 

“And  then  the  assembly  applauded,  and  once  more  relapsed  into  silent 
‘  reflection;  but  the  silence  was  only  the  prelude  to  an  explosion  of  voices, 
repeating  in  chorus  the  sacramental  words  which  each  of  the  speakers  had 
already  uttered  separately." 

I  A  striking  picture,  to  which  one  finds  a  pendant  in  the  Souvenirs 
i  sur  Turcjuenefj  :  — 

“One  evening,  Hugo's  admirers,  assembled  in  his  drawing-room,  were 
vieing  with  one  another  in  the  eulogy  of  his  genius ;  and  the  idea  was  thrown 
out,  among  others,  that  the  street  in  which  he  lived  ought  to  bear  his  name. 

"Some  one  suggested  that  the  street  was  too  small  to  be  worthy  of  so 
great  a  poet,  and  that  the  honour  of  bearing  his  name  ought  to  be  assigned 
to  some  more  important  thoroughfare. 

“Then  they  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  most  popular  quarters  of  Paris, 
in  an  ascending  scale,  until  one  man  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm  that  it 
would  be  an  honour  for  the  City  of  Paris  itself  to  be  renamed  after  the 
man  of  genius. 

"Hugo,  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece,  listened  complacently  to  his 
flatterers  outbidding  each  other.  Then,  with  the  air  of  one  engaged  in 
deep  thought,  he  turned  to  the  young  man,  and  said  to  him  in  his  grand 
style  : 

“‘Even  that  will  come,  my  friend.  Even  that  will  come.’” 

Such  was  the  cenacle  in  which  Victor  Hugo  used  to  sit  like 
a  king  upon  a  throne,  surrounded  by  his  court;  and  only  one 
member  of  the  court — the  materialistic  Arsene  Houssaye — was 
so  profane  as  to  remark  in  confidence  to  Theophile  Gautier  that 
the  cenacle  would  have  been  more  to  his  taste  if  the  host  had 
provided  something  to  drink.  For  the  rest — at  all  events,  they 
have  left  no  record  to  the  contrary — the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul  sufficed. 

The  poet,  for  them,  had  long  been  the  Master,  and  was  soon  to 
be  styled  Olympio.  They  addressed  him  reverentially  as  “  O  great 
Victor  Hugo,”  and  offered  him  such  flattery  as  has  been  quoted. 
They  were  privileged  to  be  with  him  when  deputations  of  boys 
from  the  upper  forms  of  the  public  schools  knocked  at  his  door 
and  were  iiermittod  to  lay  the  homage  of  to-morrow  at  his  feet. 
And,  finally,  they  were  privileged,  as  his  retinue,  to  step  out 
with  him  on  to  the  balcony  of  his  apartment  at  the  hour  at  which 
—the  same  hour  every  day — he  deigned  to  show  himself  like  a 
monarch  to  the  populace  which  regularly  looked  out  for  him  and 
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the  strangers  who  came  from  far  lands  to  gaze  upon  his 
countenance. 

Such  was  the  man ;  and  one  can  see  that  for  such  a  man  to 
construct  a  legend  about  himself  would  not  be  difficult.  The 
structure  was  sure  to  bo  splendid,  even  if  the  material  was  un¬ 
promising.  He  knew  how  to  handle  the  ridiculous  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  appear  sublime,  and  his  friends  expected  him  to  do 
so.  He  did  so  in  that  remarkable  story  of  his  relations  with 
Mademoiselle  Juliette  Drouet ;  and,  as  it  may  be  more  effective 
to  have  the  legend  first  and  the  story  afterwards,  one  may  begin 
by  quoting  the  noble  language  used  on  the  subject  by  Alfred 
Asseline  : — 

“In  the  present  state  of  our  morality,”  writes  M.  Asseline,  “it  is 
admitted  that  men  of  superior  genius  are  privileged  to  impose  upon  the 
society  which  they  charm  and  adorn  a  friend — the  friend — the  woman  whom 
it  has  pleased  them  to  select  as  the  veiled  witness  of  their  labours :  one 
who,  whether  the  legitimate  wife  or  not,  remains  in  the  background,  the 
discreet  confidante  of  the  man  of  genius  at  the  hour  at  which  the  flame 
of  his  brilliancy  is  kindled. 

“She  is  no  vulgar  Egeria.  She  is  the  Muse;  the  poet’s  very  soul,  which 
it  is  our  privilege  to  behold,  to  admire,  and  to  revere,  in  the  expansive 
relations  of  friendship.” 

This  is  a  glorification  of  Victor  Hugo’s  mistress,  written  by 
Madame  Hugo’s  first  cousin.  That  fact  alone  makes  it  read 
strangely ;  and  it  reads  more  strangely  still  when  we  come  to 
a  close  investigation  of  the  actual  facts. 

Juliette  Drouet  was  really  Julienne  Gauvain — the  orphan 
daughter  of  a  provincial  tailor,  who  had  been  adopted  by  a  great- 
uncle  in  the  Woods  and  Forests  Service.  Her  guardian  sent  her 
to  a  convent  school,  intending  her  to  take  the  veil;  but  as  one 
of  her  “confessions”  was  to  the  effect  that  she  accused  herself 
of  having  “looked  and  smiled  at  gentlemen,”  the  Bishop  decided 
that  she  lacked  “vocation.”  “Anything,”  he  said,  “is  better 
than  a  nun  who  makes  a  scandal  ” ;  and  so  Juliette  was  sent 
home — though  she  did  not  remain  there  very  long.  Presently— 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  during  which  her  proceedings  cannot 
be  traced — she  became  model,  and  mistress,  to  Pradier,  to  whom 
she  bore  a  daughter.  Pradier  abandoned  her,  and  then  she  went 
on  the  stage. 

Felix  Haret,  whom  she  had  met  in  Pradier’s  studio,  gave  her 
her  first  chance  at  Brussels.  She  returned  to  Paris  with  him, 
and  was  allotted  minor  parts  at  the  Porte  Saint-lMartin  ;  but  it 
was  not  to  her  histrionic  talents  that  she  owed  such  success  as 
she  achieved.  Contemporary  critics  said  that  she  hardly  knew 
how  to  walk  across  the  stage,  and  compared  the  “artiste”  to  a 
swan  which  might  “pierce  the  clouds  in  its  majestic  flight,”  but 
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could  only  waddle  when  it  came  to  earth.  She  was,  that  is  to 
say,  in  modern  parlance,  rather  a  “show’  girl”  than  an  actress, 
but  richly  endowed  with  protectors  because  of  her  statuesque 
beauty.  Alphonse  Karr  w’as  one  of  the  privileged ;  and  she 
derived  the  greater  part  of  her  income  from  a  Eussian  nobleman. 

If  she  had  little  talent,  however,  she  had  pretensions  and 
ambitions.  She  spoke,  to  those  who  would  listen,  of  her  “art,” 
and  sought  a  chance  of  “  showing  the  public  what  she  could  do  ”  ; 
and.  to  that  end,  she  called  on  Victor  Hugo,  and  asked  if  she 
might  have  the  part  of  Princess  Negroni  in  his  Lucrece  Borgia. 
The  story,  told  by  Paul  Chenay,  that  she  expressed  her  reverence 
for  his  genius  by  taking  off  his  boots  in  public  is  more  likely  to 
be  false  than  true;  but  the  role,  by  w’hatever  insidious  means 
obtained,  was  assigned  to  her;  and  though  her  performance  pro¬ 
voked  the  comparison,  just  quoted,  of  her  movements  to  those  of 
a  waddling  sw’an,  Victor  Hugo  was  instantly  conquered  by  her 
attractions. 

He  had  married  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  marriage  had 
been  a  love  match,  and  had  turned  out  well.  The  flattery  of 
women  had  failed,  so  fai\  to  turn  the  poet’s  head.  He  had 
accepted  it  as  his  due,  and  acknowledged  it  wdth  condescension; 
but  all  his  love  poems  had  been  addressed  to  Madame  Hugo.  It 
really  seemed  as  though,  at  the  end  of  eleven  years,  he  was  as 
much  in  love  with  her  as  ever.  His  friends  believed  that  he 
had  achieved  the  impossible,  and  that  the  domestic  affections  suf¬ 
ficed  for  him.  But  eleven  years  is  a  long  time ;  and  Madame 
Hugo  had  latterly  been  sentimentalising  with  Sainte-Beuve ;  and 
Victor  Hugo  and  Juliette  were  both  accustomed  to  attend  those 
theatrical  dances  at  which  temptation  presents  itself  in  its  most 
insidious  shape  ;  and  consequently — 

“Beloved  one,  do  you  remember?  ...  It  was  the  Carnival  night — 
Shrove  Tuesday,  1833.  There  was  a  ball  at  one  of  the  theatres,  and  we 
were  both  to  have  gone  to  it.  .  .  .  The  hours  of  that  night  are  even  now 
passing  in  procession  through  my  memory,  like  stars  passing  through  the 
eye  of  my  soul.  You  were  to  have  gone  to  the  ball,  and  you  did  not 
go.  .  .  . 

“What  a  delightful  silence  reigned  in  your  little  room!  Outside  we 
heard  Paris  laugh  and  sing,  and  the  masqueraders  go  to  and  fro,  and  we 
held  our  own  secret  festival  in  the  midst  of  the  general  fete.  .  .  . 

"Never  forget,  my  angel,  that  mysterious  hour  which  altered  the  course 
of  your  whole  life.” 

So  Victor  Hugo  wrote  in  the  Livre  de  V Anniversaire — the 
volume  in  which,  on  every  17th  of  February,  he  was  accustomed 
to  pen  a  few  lines  to  celebrate  his  devotion  to  Juliette.  One  would 
gather  from  the  psean,  not  only  that  the  fortress  yielded  at  the 
first  assault,  but  also  that  the  assailant  ruled  there  without  a  rival. 
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thenceforth  until  the  end.  It  is  the  Hugo  legend  that  he  did 
so,  and  that  Madame  Hugo  did  not  mind,  but  agreed  that  men 
of  genius  were,  in  virtue  of  their  genius,  fully  entitled  to  main¬ 
tain  more  establishments  than  one  ;  but  the  legend,  once  more,  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

The  fortress  did,  indeed,  yield — provisionally — on  Shrove 
Tuesday;  but  Victor  Hugo  entered  it,  not  as  a  conquering  hero, 
but  as  a  ^wacher  on  another  man’s  preserves.  He  imagined  that  I 
he  had  ousted  all  his  rivals,  but  he  was  deceived.  Juliette  was  i 
lavish  in  promises,  but  she  did  not  keep  them.  She  wanted  I 
jewels  and  luxuries,  as  “show  girls”  generally  do;  and  as  Victor 
Hugo  could  not  afford  to  supply  her  with  them,  she  felt  that  she 
had  no  choice  but  to  retain  her  “  amant  en  titre  ”  while  accepting  ^ 
the  poet  as  “amant  de  coeur.” 

And,  of  course,  there  was  nothing  new  in  that.  Theatrical 
show  girls  have  argued  on  those  lines  ever  since  theatrical  show 
girls  have  been.  The  only  novelty  lay  in  Victor  Hugo’s  manner 
of  dealing  with  the  situation. 

He  laid  his  case  before  his  friends,  and,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  “sent  round  the  hat.”  Here,  he  pointed  out, 
was  a  Magdalen,  willing  to  be  reclaimed  if  only  she  could 
be  assured  a  regular  and  sufficient  income.  He  could  not 
himself  assure  her  that  income,  and  he  could  not  reclaim  her 
unless  he  did  assure  it.  So  they  must  all  subscribe.  Pradier 
must  head  the  list — he  had  loved  Juliette  once  and  must  wish 
to  see  her  happy  even  if  he  could  not  make  her  so ;  but  all  the 
others  must  help  too,  according  to  their  means.  And  so  they  did; 
with  the  result  that  the  triumphant  career  of  Victor  Hugo 
presents  the  unique  spectacle  of  a  man  of  genius  organising  a 
public  subscription  to  enable  him  to  set  up  a  second  establish¬ 
ment  in  a  style  worthy  of  his  literary  position. 

A  few  of  his  friends  ventured  to  criticise.  David  d’ Angers,  the 
sculptor,  for  example,  wrote  of  Victor  Hugo  as  “entangled  like 
Laocoon,”  and  “brought  into  association  with  a  very  vile  side  of 
liuman  nature  ” ;  while  M.  Foucher,  Madame  Hugo’s  father, 
expressed  a  natural  concern  for  his  daughter’s  happiness  and 
dignity ;  but  Victor  Hugo  defended  himself  with  admirable 
unction  in  a  letter  to  Victor  Pavie. 

“Never,”  he  wrote,  “have  I  been  guilty  of  so  many  faults  as  this  year, 
and  yet  never  have  I  been  a  better  man.  I  am  a  far  better  man  now  than 
in  that  time  of  ‘  innocence  ’  which  you  regret.  Formerly  I  was  innocent, 
but  now  I  am  indulgent.  God  knows  that  there  is  great  progress  there; 
and  I  have  with  me  a  good  and  dear  friend  who  knows  it  too,  whom  you 
reverence  as  I  do,  and  who  loves  me  and  forgives  me.  To  love  and  to 
forgive — that  is  more  than  mere  man  can  accomplish.  It  is  a  task  for  God 
— and  for  Woman.” 
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Which  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  Madame  Hugo  under¬ 
stands  and  sympathises ;  and  it  appears  that  some  people — the 
people  who  did  not  know  that  she  was  allowing  Sainte-Beuve  to 
console  her — did  actually  believe  that  she  condoned  her  husband’s 
offences,  and  was  only  too  pleased  to  see  him  happy. 

Meanwhile  Juliette’s  artistic  pretensions  were  dying  hard; 
and  Victor  Hugo  was  being  pressed  to  exert  “influenee”  and 
procure  “engagements.”  It  was  not  until  she  had  failed  shame¬ 
fully  in  the  part  of  Jane  in  his  Marie  Tudor — and  not  until 
the  Courier  Fran<;ais  had  refused  point-blank  to  insert  a  flagrant 
puff  sent  to  it  by  Victor  Hugo  to  the  effect  that  “her  endowments 
and  exceptional  intelligence  make  our  leading  theatre  her  proper 
place” — that  she  “preferred,”  as  he  wrote,  “the  obscurity  of 
devotion  to  a  dazzling  career  on  the  public  stage.”  And  the 
obscurity  of  the  devotion,  of  course,  was  only  comparative,  as  is 
usually  the  case  where  theatrical  ladies  and  poets  of  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  Victor  Hugo  are  concerned.  The  second  establishment 
was  set  up  within  a  few  steps  of  the  first  establishment — an 
arrangement  more  conducive  to  convenience  than  to  secrecy.  The 
mistress  of  it  was  celebrated  in  glowing  stanzas  in  the  ix)et’s 
next  volume  of  lyrics ;  and  the  change  in  the  poet’s  life  was 
patent  to  all  who  took  an  interest  in  his  proceedings. 

One  man,  indeed,  was  imposed  upon  by  the  poems.  Vinet  of 
Lausanne — that  eminent  literary  divine — believed  that  the  lines 
written  in  praise  of  Juliette  were  really  written  in  praise  of 
Madame  Hugo,  and  expressed  himself  accordingly,  declaring  that 
“in  the  midst  of  the  great  collapse  around  him  and  within  him, 
M.  Victor  Hugo  takes  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,”  and 
also  that  “  while  all  our  principles  of  duty  are  being  analysed  and 
denied,”  M.  Victor  Hugo  “hides  his  head  in  the  bosom  of  a 
domestic  affection.”  We  see  the  Hugo  legend  visibly  sprouting 
there;  but  we  see  a  widely  different  appreciation  in  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  correspondence  with  Victor  Pavie. 

“His  new  volume,”  Sainte-Beuve  writes  to  Victor  Pavie,  “is  being 
printed.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  it  addressed  to  the  beautiful  Delila.  He 
reconciles  all  that  as  best  he  can,  and  very  trickily,  with  the  conjugal  love 
of  the  Feuilles  d'Automne,  desiring  no  open  breach.  But  I  fancy  there 
will  be  a  considerable  scandal  and  a  good  deal  of  malicious  curiosity  when 
the  book  comes  out.” 

Such  scandal  as  did  occur  was  largely  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  own 
making.  Ho  wrote  mischievously  in  public  as  well  as  in  private ; 
so  that  there  was  even  talk  of  a  duel,  though  a  publisher  made 
I  the  peace.  But  without  result.  The  world  agreed  that,  in  the 
I  case  of  so  great  a  liian  as  Victor  Hugo,  no  scandal  was  really 

I  scandalous.  Irregularity  was  sanctified  by  long  habit.  The 
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family  accepted  the  situation,  and  the  “unpayable”  Alfred  I 
Asseline  wrote  of  Juliette  as  Victor  Hugo’s  “immortal  Beatrice,  I 
the  sceptre-bearer  of  his  glory.”  ' 

Not  that  the  liaison  was  without  its  infidelities  and  stormy  * 
interludes.  To  his  Muse,  as  to  his  wife,  Victor  Hugo  could  onlv 
be  “faithful  in  his  fashion”;  and,  as  she  was  no  meek  and  i 
submissive  woman,  there  were  a  good  many  perturbing  incidents.  I 
On  more  than  one  occasion  she  had  to  dismiss  her  maids  lest  I 
they  should  become  her  rivals;  and  in  the  case,  at  any  rate,  of 
Blanche,  her  suspicions  appear  to  have  been  justified.  When 
already  well  over  seventy  years  of  age,  Victor  Hugo  set  up  a 
third  establishment  for  Blanche  on  the  Quai  de  la  Tournelle, 
and  visited  her  there  with  assiduity,  though  he  afterwards  i 
repented,  and  bought  her  a  shop,  and  was  blackmailed  by  the 
husband  whom  she  had  married  out  of  pique  and  disappointment. 

There  was  a  certain  Claire,  too,  whose  identity  cannot  be  ' 
penetrated,  though  the  internal  evidence  of  her  letters — we  have 
two  of  them — goes  to  show  that  she  was  young.  Vietor  Hugo, 
who  was  now  forty-nine,  told  her  that  she  was  pretty,  promised 
to  write  verses  to  her,  and  made  appointments  to  meet  her  at 
the  door  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  “Sometimes,”  she  con¬ 
fided,  “I  am  afraid  I  am  doing  wu’ong  in  seeing  you  like  this, 
unknown  to  my  family”’;  but  she  continued  : — 

“  I  come  to  you  as  to  my  beloved  poet,  in  whom  I  have  as  much  faith 
as  in  God,  whatever  people  may  say.  If  you  love  me  ever  so  little,  you 
will  not  take  advantage  of  the  entire  trust  of  a  girl  of  seventeen,  whose 
only  fault  is  to  love  you  too  much — that  is  according  to  what  people  say; 
for  you  know  well  I  think  one  can  never  love  you  too  much,  and  that  in  any 
case  it  can  never  be  wrong  to  do  so.”  ' 

So  he  kept  his  appointment  with  Claire,  and  Juliette  caught 
him  doing  so,  and  reproached  him  bitterly,  and  talked  of  suicide, 
writing  ; — 

“  Oh,  how  I  wish  to  die !  How  weary  I  am  of  this  love,  so  painfully  and 
fruitlessly  laborious  I  Oh,  how  I  long  for  eternal  rest!  My  God!  My  Godl 
have  pity  on  me!  Let  those  live  who  find  happiness  in  this  life,  and  take 
me  who  am  suffering!  ” 

And  then  there  was  the  story  of  Madame  Biard,  told  by  Chopin 
to  Albert  Grzyinala  in  a  letter  published  in  his  Souvenirs  inedits  :  f 

“  M.  Biard,  an  historical  painter  of  no  particular  account  and  a  very 
ugly  man,  had  a  pretty  wife,  whom  M.  Hugo  seduced.  M.  Biard  caught  , 
them  en  flagrant  dclit,  so  that  Hugo  had  to  show  his  medal,  proving  that  he 
was  a  Peer  of  France,  to  the  Commissaire  of  Police,  to  avoid  being  arrested. 

M.  Biard  threatened  to  proceed  against  his  wife,  but  was  satisfied  with  a 
separation  by  mutual  consent.  Hugo  has  disappeared  to  travel  for  several  ; 
months.  Madame  Hugo,  most  magnanimously,  has  taken  Madame  Biard 
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under  her  protection;  and  Juliette,  the  actress  of  the  Porte  Saint-Martin, 
so  notorious  ten  years  ago,  who  has  been  living  for  a  long  time  under  the 
protection  of  M.  Hugo — in  spite  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  poetry 
on  the  domestic  affections — this  Juliette,  I  say,  has  gone  away  with  him. 
The  evil  tongues  of  Paris  are  satisfied.  They  have  something  to  talk  about; 
and  there  is  no  denying  that  the  story  is  amusing — especially  as  Hugo  now 
wears  five  decorations,  and  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  posing  as  superior 
to  all  human  weaknesses.” 

The  stories  are  trivial,  and,  in  the  biography  of  an  ordinary 
man,  might  be  ignored  ;  but  the  reason  for  telling  them  in  Hugo’s 
case  is  obvious.  They  are  inconsistent  with  sublimity ;  and  yet 
Victor  Hugo  contrived,  in  spite  of  them,  to  assert  himself  as 
sublime.  Madame  Hugo  was  gentle  and  forgave — it  was  actually 
at  her  instance  that  M.  Biard  consented  to  forgo  his  right  to  a 
divorce.  Juliette  was  violent,  but  forgave — forgiveness  was 
essential  to  the  process  of  her  transfiguration  from  show  girl  to 
Muse— her  gradual  rise  from  notoriety  to  glory. 

Her  lover  does  not  seem,  indeed,  to  have  poured  his  riches 
very  lavishly  into  her  lap.  In  spite  of  the  contributions  levied 
from  Pradier  and  the  others,  her  new  apartment  was  much 
smaller  than  that  of  which  the  Eussian  prince  had  paid  the  rent. 
In  one  of  her  letters  we  find  “love  and  ready  money  ’’  coupled  as 
“desiderata”;  and  in  another  we  encounter  a  really  eloquent 
appeal  for  the  loan  of  “the  miserable  sum  of  a  hundred  sous.” 
She  was  in  love,  however,  and  she  understood  that  position  and 
consideration,  no  less  than  wealth,  were  things  worth  aiming  at. 
As  the  mistress  of  other  men  she  had  merely  been  a  light  o’  love, 
kept  in  the  background.  Victor  Hugo  alone  was  able,  as  well  as 
willing,  to  promote  her  to  the  dignity  of  a  left-handed  queen. 
She  travelled  with  him  openly,  w^hen  he  took  his  holidays;  and, 
at  the  time  of  Napoleon’s  coup  d’etat,  she  helped  him  to  arrange 
his  flight  to  Belgium  and  joined  him  there. 

The  developments  which  led  up  to  the  precipitate  departure 
for  Brussels  cannot  be  related  here.  Enough  to  say  that  Victor 
Hugo,  after  traversing  every  shade  of  political  opinion — after 
being  a  Legitimist,  an  Orleanist,  and  a  Bonapartist — had  finally 
become  a  Republican,  and  that  for  this  last  transformation  per¬ 
sonal  jealousy  of  Louis  Bonaparte  seems  to  have  been  partially 
responsible.  Once  he  had  acclaimed  Louis  Bonaparte  as  a  saviour 
of  society ;  but  now  he  hated  him  wdth  a  hatred  almost  without 
parallel  in  history,  and  denounced  him  with  unexampled  rancour. 
He  believed  that  the  rancour  was  reciprocated,  and  that  his  life 
was  in  danger. 

Probably  it  was  in  no  danger  at  all.  He  was  not  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  though  he  afterwards  per¬ 
suaded  himself  that  he  had  been.  He  would  have  been  an 
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embarrassing  prisoner,  and  his  execution  would  have  outraged 
public  sentiment.  His  actions  were  not  conspicuous,  but  his 
screams  would  have  made  the  welkin  ring.  From  every  jx)int  of 
view  the  sound  policy  for  Louis  Bonaparte  was  not  to  arrest  him, 
but  to  frighten  him  away ;  and  Louis  Bonaparte  was  shrewd. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  of  course,  it  was  more  dignified  for  Victor 
Hugo  to  slip  out  of  the  country  in  disguise  than  to  drive  boldly 
to  the  railway-station  and  take  a  first-class  ticket.  So  great  a 
man,  with  a  Hugo  legend  to  build,  must  not  merely  go  away;  he 
must  escape. 

For  a  few  days,  therefore,  he  lay  hidden,  first  in  Juliette’s 
apartment — where  the  police,  if  they  had  really  wanted  him, 
would  certainly  have  gone  to  look  for  him — and  then  in  the 
house  of  one  of  his  friends,  the  Marquis  de  Montferrier.  Juliette 
procured  him  a  false  passport  and  a  w'orkman’s  blouse.  A  reporter 
of  one  of  the  newspapers,  whose  discretion  could  not  be  relied 
upon,  happening  to  call  in  quest  of  news,  the  Marquis  took  him 
round  to  a  restaurant,  and  made  him  drunk;  and  by  the  time 
the  reporter  was  under  the  table,  the  poet  was  safely  across  the 
frontier,  installed  in  a  small  lodging  above  a  tobacconist’s  shop, 
and  living,  with  Juliette,  at  a  cost,  as  he  wrote  to  his  son,  whom 
he  urged  to  an  equal  economy,  of  no  more  than  .£4  a  month. 
Then,  about  a  fortnight  later,  we  find  Juliette  writing  him  the 
following  remarkable  letter  :  — 

“Never  mind  about  me,  my  poor  dear  friend.  I  never  love  you  better, 
and  am  never  more  certain  of  your  love,  than  when  I  know  that  you  are 
occupied  w'ith  your  family  duties,  and  with  the  task  of  assuring  the  tran¬ 
quillity  and  happiness  of  your  wife  and  children.  Pray  consecrate  yourself 
entirely,  as  long  as  you  remain  here,  to  that  courageous  and  worthy  woman. 
Give  her  every  possible  distraction  from  the  cruel  trials  which  she  has  under¬ 
gone  .  .  .  give  her  every  consolation  and  joy  that  you  can.  Lavish  upon 
her  the  respect  and  affection  which  she  deserves,  without  any  fear  that  you 
will  wear  out  my  confidence  in  you  and  my  patience.” 

M.  Leon  Seche  reads  that  to  mean  that  Juliette  now  offered 
to  resign  her  place  in  Victor  Hugo’s  life,  and  leave  him.  It  is 
possible;  but  one  imagines  that,  if  she  had  really  meant  that, 
she  would  have  expressed  herself  more  explicitly.  IMost  likely 
she  did  not  know  exactly  w^hat  she  meant,  but  wrote  under  the 
influence  of  a  spasmodic,  transitory  emotion,  echoing,  it  may  be, 
something  that  Victor  Hugo  himself  had  said  to  her,  feeling 
that  Madame  Hugo,  who  had  stayed  in  Paris  to  sell  the  furniture, 
was  amazingly  kind  and  tolerant,  and  that  a  certain  expansive¬ 
ness  w^as  due  on  her  part  also.  At  all  events,  she  left  the  door 
open  for  retreat ;  and,  in  due  course,  she  retreated.  She  wanted 
to  go  as  little  as  Victor  Hugo  wanted  to  lose  her ;  and  Madame 
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Hugo,  wc  are  told,  was  so  filled  with  admiration  for  her  conduct 
that  she  “gave  her  her  hand  like  a  friend.” 

It  sounds  strange,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  measure  of  truth 
in  it.  Madame  Hugo  had  a  genius  for  self-abnegation,  as  her 
behaviour  in  the  Biard  affair  shows ;  and  she  may  now  have 
argued — whether  spontaneously  or  at  the  suggestion  of  a  stronger 
will — that  Juliette  had  earned  a  right  to  a  share  in  her  husband 
by  her  exertions  on  his  behalf.  At  any  rate,  however  she  put  it 
to  herself,  she  did  accept  the  situation ;  and  when  the  time 
came  for  Victor  Hugo  to  leave  Brussels,  first  for  Jersey,  and 
then  for  Guernsey,  Juliette  migrated  with  him  openly,  an 
acknowledged  member  of  his  retinue. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Hugo  legend  that  the  Belgian  Government 
passed  a  special  law — the  Loi  Fadier — for  the  purpose  of  ex^Kd- 
ling  Victor  Hugo  from  the  country.  The  Loi  Fadier,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  was  not  even  projected  until  after  his  departure,  and  was 
designed  to  meet  the  case  of  other,  and  more  dangerous,  refugees. 
Victor  Hugo  was  not  expelled  either  under  that  law’  or  under  any 
other.  He  merely  received  a  hint  that  he  had  better  go,  and 
went,  discharging  a  furious  farewell  speech  at  Antw’erp,  warning 
the  Belgians  that  Louis  Bonaparte  would  probably  invade  their 
territory,  and  exhorting  them  to  eject  him  with  pitchforks  if  he 
did.  Or,  at  all  events,  he  says  he  made  such  a  speech,  though 
the  only  report  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  an  edition  of  his  collected 
works,  published  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards. 

Marine  Terrace,  Jersey,  was  his  next  address;  but  he  was 
once  more  invited  to  go  away  on  account  of  his  turbulent  words. 
He  went  to  Guernsey,  and  being  allowed  to  settle  there,  bought 
Haute ville  House.  It  was  at  Haute ville  House  that  he  wTote 
Les  Uiserahles ,  Les  Trarailleurs  de  la  Mer,  and  several  other 
ver}’  popular  books;  and  he  remained  there,  only  varying  his 
sojourn  with  occasional  trips  to  Brussels,  until  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  made  it  possible  for  him  to  return  to  France. 

Juliette,  as  has  already  been  stated,  wms  of  the  party;  and  she 
enjoyed  a  position  which  is  probably  unique  in  the  annals  of  the 
amours  of  men  of  letters.  Her  status  in  Paris,  though  assured, 
had  been  equivocal.  If  there  had  been  no  actual  secrecy  about 
her  relations  with  her  poet,  at  least  there  had  been  some  thin 
pretence  of  secrecy.  Though  everybody  knew,  nobody  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  know’.  Even  Madame  Hugo  could  at  least  pretend  to 
the  world  that  she  knew  nothing  for  certain.  There  was  no 
intercourse  betw’een  the  two  establishments.  The  husband 
affected  to  deceive  ;  the  wife  to  bo  imposed  upon  by  the  deception. 

At  Guernsey,  how’ever,  all  that  was  quickly  changed.  It  was 
impossible  to  mystify  the  w’orld  in  a  small  provincial  towm,  and 
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Victor  Hugo  did  not  attempt  to  do  so.  His  role  was  rather  to 
assert  himself,  claiming  that  men  of  genius  had,  like  kings,  the 
right  to  bestow  their  affections  openly  w^here  they  chose,  without, 
on  that  account,  breaking  up  their  homes,  or  considering  that 
their  neglect  exposed  their  spouses  to  contumely.  His  relations 
with  Juliette,  in  short,  were  like  those  of  Louis  XIV.  with 
iMadame  de  iNIontespan,  and  of  Louis  XV.  with  Madame  de 
Pompadour ;  and  he  kept  up  appearances  even  wdiile  he  defied 
them.  He  lived,  that  is  to  say,  in  his  own  house,  patriarchally, 
with  his  family  about  him ;  but  he  also  took  and  furnished  a 
second  house,  close  by,  for  Juliette,  and  installed  her  in  it,  and 
visited  her  daily,  and  took  all  his  friends  and  visitors  to  see  her. 
Visitor  after  visitor  has  related  how  he  passed  from  one  house 
to  the  other  and  paid  his  respects  to  both  ladies  on  the  same  day. 

It  is  said  that  IMadame  Hugo  did  not  mind.  It  is  said  that 
she  realised  that  she  was  unworthy  to  be  the  wife  of  so  great  a 
man,  and  admitted  that  Juliette  understood  her  husband  better 
than  she  did.  Very  likely  she  was  right  about  that ;  for  though 
the  preferences  of  the  human  heart  are  inscrutable,  it  can  seldom 
be  out  of  sheer  perversity  that  a  man  prefers  another  woman  to 
his  wife.  Juliette  may  have  been  a  more  ingenious  flatterer  than 
Madame  Hugo — she  may  have  had  other  charms  which  her  very 
commonplace  letters  do  not  reveal  to  us.  Madame  Hugo,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  have  been  too  domesticated  to  accompany  genius 
in  all  its  flights.  All  sorts  of  explanations  are  possible ;  but  all 
that  one  can  say  for  certain  is  that  the  impression  which  Madame 
Hugo  makes  upon  one  during  the  period  is  that  of  a  woman 
crushed  and  cowed,  accepting  the  inevitable  because  she  feels 
herself  too  feeble  to  fight  against  it. 

It  was  at  that  date,  at  all  events,  that  she  wrote  out  the 
authorised  version  of  the  Hugo  legend  :  “Victor  Hugo  raconte 
par  un  temoin  de  sa  vie.”  It  is  “a  book  without  a  heart.”  says 
M.  Eire ;  and  certainly  it  might  be  hard  to  find  a  panegyric  more 
pathetic  in  the  circumstances  of  its  origin.  Xor  is  there  less 
pathos — but  rather  more — in  the  intimate  glimpses  of  the  writer’s 
life  which  the  notes  of  her  visitors  give  us.  Let  us  once  more 
cite  her  cousin’s  testimony. 

Alfred  Asseline  begins,  as  usual,  with  praise  of  Juliette. 
Juliette,  he  says,  “had  welt  deserved  to  follow’  the  poet  into 
exile,”  and  she  “lived  nobly  in  the  shadow  of  the  poet’s  glory.” 
Then  he  goes  on  : — 

"One  day,  entering  Madame  Hugo’s  drawing-room  at  Hauteville,  I  found 
her  alone,  wrapped  in  thought,  and  looking  rather  ill.  Her  eyesight  was 
already  very  weak  at  this  date,  and  she  did  not  perceive  the  distress  which 
her  indisposition  caused  me. 
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‘“You  don’t  dine  here  to-day,  you  know,’  she  said. 

“  ‘  Why  not?  ’ 

“‘The  gentlemen  have  arranged  a  party  at  Madame  Drouet’s,  and  they 
are  reckoning  on  you  to  join  them.’ 

“  ‘  But  I  would  rather  dine  with  you.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  leaving 
you  alone.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  going  to  dine  with  my  sister.  And — please  oblige  me — I  really 
want  vou  to  go  to  Madame  Drouet.  My  husband  will  wish  it.  He  has  very 
few  amusements  here;  and  I  assure  you,  you  will  laugh,  you  will  be  enter¬ 
tained.’ 

“I  looked  at  my  cousin  in  the  pale  shadow  thrown  by  the  heavy  folds 
of  the  curtains.  Her  forehead  was  white  as  marble;  her  lips  were  colour¬ 
less;  there  was  no  expression  in  her  eyes.  I  drew  my  chair  near  to  hers, 
and  we  had  a  long,  long  talk.  The  hour  was  getting  late,  and  all  our 
thoughts  were  melancholy." 

Yet,  when  the  talk  was  over,  M.  Asseline  crossed  the  road  to 
the  "discreet  house”  in  which  the  ‘‘incomparable  artist”  main¬ 
tained  his  Muse,  and  admired  her  ‘‘magnificent  tresses  of  white 
hair.”  She  showed,  he  thought,  ‘‘perfect  dignity  in  a  delicate 
situation”  : 

“Her  graces  made  a  great  impression  on  me.  She  lifted  her  glass  and 
said : 

“‘Let  us  drink  to  your  cousin’s  health.’  ...  I  had  to  thank  her  for 
many  delightful  evenings.” 

One  would  infer  from  that  that  the  two  women  never  met ; 
and  probably  they  did  not  meet  very  often.  Still,  there  is  a 
record  of  one  meeting,  at  a  banquet  given  at  Brussels  in  Victor 
Hugo’s  honour  by  Lacroix,  the  publisher  of  Les  Miserable^. 
Lacroix  had  hesitated — it  is  M.  Adolphe  Brisson  who  tells  the 
story — to  send  invitations  to  both  ladies;  but  Madame  Hugo, 
when  approached  upon  the  subject,  had  replied  that  he  might 
do  so. 

“The  hint  was  taken.  The  venerable  Madame  Lacroix  recollects  every 
detail  of  the  memorable  feast.  Madame  Hugo  and  Madame  Drouet  sat 
respectively  on  the  host’s  right  and  left.  The  conversation,  though  a  little 
chilly  at  first,  soon  became  animated.  Both  ladies  seemed  to  feel  at  their 
ease,  though,  when  the  dessert  was  served,  there  w’as  a  shudder  of  appre¬ 
hension  among  the  guests.  Madame  Hugo  rose,  her  glass  of  champagne 
in  her  hand,  and,  looking  around  her  with  a  melancholy  gaze,  smiling  her 
sad  smile,  she  proposed  the  health  of  Madame  Drouet. 

“‘I  cannot  reproduce  her  speech,’  said  Madame  Lacroix.  ‘She  hardly 
uttered  more  than  a  sentence;  but  the  taste  was  exquisite.  It  conveyed 
everything  :  her  modesty,  her  proud  dignity,  her  tender  and  gentle  affection, 
and  the  toleration  with  which  she  viewed  the  weaknesses  of  genius.” 

Truly  an  amazing  story,  and  one  of  which  the  only  plausible 
explanation  lies  in  the  coercive  influence  of  the  stronger  will. 
Victor  Hugo  himself,  one  feels  sure,  must  have  inspired  (and 
perhaps  even  composed)  the  speech,  just  as  he  had  inspired  (and 
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indeed  practically  composed)  the  biography ;  and  that  is  why 
both  biography  and  speech  present  themselves  as  illustrative 
cxfxjsitions  of  the  text  :  “  Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?  ” 

Madame  Hugo,  at  the  date  of  her  speech,  was  hardly  an  old  j 

Woman  ;  but  she  was  an  invalid,  and  she  died  soon  afterwards.  ' 

It  was  the  hour  for  the  domestic  affections,  and  Victor  Hugo 
rose  to  the  occasion.  “My  sobs  cannot  express  themselves  in  my 
letters,”  he  wrote  to  Marie  Nodier ;  and  then,  having  paid  this 
tribute  to  Madame  Hugo,  he  brought  Juliette  to  his  house  to 
occupy  her  place. 

He  did  not  marry  her — to  have  done  that  would  have  been  to 
sjioil  the  picture,  and  place  himself  on  a  level  with  other  men. 

The  wife  was  the  wife,  and  the  Muse  was  the  iMuse ;  and  so  it 
must  be  till  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Perhaps,  if  Chateaubriand 
had  spoiled  the  picture  by  marrying  Madame  Becamier — but 
Chateaubriand  had  not  done  so,  and  Victor  Hugo’s  motto  had 
always  been  “Chateaubriand  or  nothing.”  Madame  Becamier 
had  offered  to  live  in  Chateaubriand’s  house  without  marrving, 
believing  that  the  years  had  consecrated  the  liaison,  and  that  the 
world  would  think  no  evil.  Juliette — Madame  Becamier  also,  it 
will  be  remembered,  w^as  called  Juliette — came  to  live  in  Victor 
Hugo’s  house,  for  the  same  reasons,  and  with  the  same  confident 
expectations. 

Expectations,  it  should  at  once  be  added,  which  weiv  fully 
realised.  If  there  were  any  murmurs  of  criticism,  they  were 
drowned  by  the  chorus  of  approval,  or  at  least  ^xiwerless  against 
the  general  feeling  that  Victor  Hugo  was  so  great  and  good  that 
whatever  he  did  must  necessarily  be  right  because  he  did  it.  No 
one  raked  up  the  past.  No  one  ventured  to  assert — at  all  events, 
in  accents  loud  enough  to  be  heard — that  the  author  of  L'art 
d'etre  grand-pere  had  selected  a  queer  companion  for  his  grand¬ 
children  in  the  person  of  a  lady  with  such  a  record  as  Juliette’s. 

It  was  agreed,  on  the  contrary,  to  revere  him  in  the  double 
character  of  a  model  grandfather  and  a  perfect  lover  :  a  Dante 
equally  entitled  to  his  Beatrice  and  to  his  respectable  reputation. 

Even  so,  it  seems,  the  course  of  true  love  did  not  run  quite 
smoothly.  Victor  Hugo  w’as  weak,  and  Juliette  had  an  imperious 
and  explosive  temper.  The  story  of  Blanche  belongs  to  this 
period ;  and  there  were  others.  It  is  recorded  by  Madame 
Bichard-Lesclide  that  a  physician  once  advised  the  aged  poet 
that  he  would,  like  King  David  of  old,  find  the  embraces  of  a 
maidservant  a  stimulating  tonic.  Juliette  naturally  did  not  like 
that ;  and  it  is  also  related  that,  every  now'  and  again,  she  found 
packets  of  compromising  letters  in  the  poet’s  desk,  and  judged 
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it  necessary  to  tear  them  up  with  angry  ululations,  and  scatter 
the  fragments  to  the  winds. 

These  clouds  on  the  sky,  however,  were  only  visible  to  inti¬ 
mates.  For  the  rest  of  the  world  the  sky  was  clear  and  blue ; 
and  the  sun  and  the  moon  filled  it,  obscuring  all  the  other  stars 
and  planets  in  the  firmament.  Juliette  “had  charge  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  invitations  ” ;  and  Victor  Hugo  gave  it  out  that 
no  one  might  call  himself  a  friend  of  his  who  was  not  also  a 
friend  of  hers.  He  “received”  in  her  suite  more  often  than  in 
his  own.  They  kept  up  their  dignity  by  addressing  each  other 
in  public  as  iNIonsieur  and  jMadame  (though  in  private  they  were 
"Victor  ”  and  “Juju  ”) ;  and  their  salon  was  the  most  ostentatious 
of  all  the  literary  salons  in  Paris.  Admirers  intrigued  for  invita¬ 
tions  to  visit  the  blaster’s  mistress  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
women  elsewhere  intrigue  for  the  privilege  of  being  presented  at 
Court. 

Which  is  to  say  that  Victor  Hugo  had,  by  relentless  persever¬ 
ance  and  unrivalled  force  of  character,  achieved  a  feat  which  any 
other  man  would  have  found  impossible.  He  had  not  only  taken 
a  show  girl  from  a  theatre  and  made  her  his  mistress — a  thing 
which  any  man  might  do.  He  had  made  her  mistress  at  his 
friends’  expense,  amid  their  applause  and  approbation  ;  he  had 
promoted  her  from  the  rank  of  mistress  to  that  of  iMuse ;  and  he 
had  imposed  his  Vluse  upon  his  family, and  his  wife’s  family,  and 
upon  Society,  and  had  made  her,  in  spite  of  her  left-handed  status, 
an  acknowledged  and  respected  public  institution — a  kind  of 
exalted  “functionary”  in  the  world  of  letters. 

She  predeceased  him ;  and  all  his  friends  w’ere  at  her  funeral ; 
and  she  had  her  necrology  in  the  most  prominent  columns  of  the 
leading  papers. 

“The  white-haired  woman  whom  we  have  lost,”  wrote  M.  Jules  Claretle 
in  Le  Temps,  “will  be  inseparably  associated  in  literary  annals  with  the 
imperishable  memory  of  Victor  Hugo.  There  is  a  majestic  dignity  in  the 
figure  which  she  presents  to  us.” 

Truly  the  edifice  of  the  Hugo  legend  was  complete,  and  the 
coping-stone  had  been  placed  upon  it  when  those  lines  were 
written.  One  might  end  with  them ;  but  perhaps  it  is  more 
fitting  to  end  with  Victor  Hugo’s  last  entry  in  the  Livre  de 
I'Amiiversaire  :  — 

“Yes,”  we  there  read,  “this  book  contains  your  life  and  mine.  When  I 
write  in  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  adding  sanctity  to  our  hours  of  love 
and  eternity  to  our  span  of  time.  God  sees  us,  and  blesses  us — I  feel  sure 
of  that.  One  would  say,  in  this  glorious  weather,  that  the  sun  wants  to 
be  of  our  party,  and  that  a  great  festival  in  heaven  above  corresponds  witli 
our  humble  festival  below.  ‘  I  love  you  ’ — that  is  the  great  word.  God 
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said  it  at  the  creation,  and  it  is  echoed  by  all  created  things.  I  love  vou 
my  angel  whom  I  adore.  Let  us  commence  our  fiftieth  year  together  with 
this  divine  saying  :  I  love  you.” 

They  are  eloquent  words,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
heart  did  not  speak  in  them.  They  would  come  fittingly  as  the 
climax  of  the  most  romantic  story  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
romance.  As  the  climax  of  such  a  story  as  we  have  analysed— 
but  let  us  not  insist.  For  the  supreme  achievement  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  genius,  after  all,  is  this  :  that  he  did  compel  the  world 
to  accept  him  at  his  own  valuation,  and  to  agree,  not  only  that 
whatever  he  did  was  right,  but  also  that  whatever  he  did  was 
romantic.  The  materials  out  of  which  he  built  his  romance  were 
very  far  from  romantic — they  were  the  materials  which  we  have 
seen.  If  any  other  man  had  tried  to  begin  a  romantic  career 
by  taking  over  a  friend’s  cast-off  mistress  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  one  knows  what  the  world  would 
have  said ;  but  in  Victor  Hugo’s  case  the  world  did  not  say  it. 
He  conquered  opinion  by  the  eloquence  of  his  assertions  and  the 
magnificence  of  his  gestures,  silenced  objectors  by  knitting  his 
Olympian  brows,  and,  waving,  as  it  were,  a  magician’s  wand, 
triumphantly  transtorraed  the  ridiculous  into  the  sublime. 

Fr.\ncis  Gribble. 


FKANCIS  THOMPSON. 


It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  Francis  Thompson  died,  and  the 
publication  of  a  selected  volume  of  his  poems  has  once  again 
brought  him  before  the  official  assize  which  sits  in  judgment 
upon  poets  as  upon  common  men  and  things.  So  we  find  his 
Noble  Numbers  scattered  up  and  down  the  newspapers  as  though 
there  was  any  considerable  section  of  the  public  who  cared  for 
such  things.  Francis  Thompson’s  place  in  poetry  stands 
somewhere  between  Crashaw  and  Shelley,  with  each  of  whom 
he  had  affinities.  He  had  the  lofty  spiritual  passion  and  flight, 
“the  flaming  heart”  of  Crashaw,  and  he  had  the  disembodied 
passion  of  Shelley,  which  had  as  much  to  do  with  common 
humanity  and  its  wTongs  and  suffering  as  the  cloud  and  the 
lark  that  Shelley  rightly  sang.  No  other  poet  but  Shelley 
could  or  might  have  written  that  lyric  wdiich  appeared  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  ago  in  Merrie  England,  by  w  hich  the  discern¬ 
ing  were  aware  that  a  new  planet  had  swmm  into  their  ken. 
I  remember  quite  w-ell  the  delight  and  amazement  with  w’hich 
I  discovered  “Dream-Tryst,”  and  the  haste  with  which  I 
wrote  off  to  the  editor  to  know  wffio  was  Francis  Thompson. 
For  some  of  us  then  the  fame  of  the  jwet  was  as  much  an 
assured  thing  as  though  the  ages,  the  ultimate  judgment  which 
sits  somewhere  out  of  sight,  dismissing  the  verdicts  of  contem¬ 
poraries  and  making  its  own  unalterable  pronouncements,  had 
already  spoken.  Only  an  immortal  could  have  written  it. 

The  breaths  of  kissing  night  and  day 
Were  mingled  in  the  Eastern  heaven. 

Throbbing  with  unheard  melody 
Shook  Lyra  all  its  star-chord  seven. 

When  dusk  shrunk  cold  and  light  trod  shy 
And  dawn’s  grey  eyes  were  troubled  grey 
And  souls  went  palely  up  the  sky 
And  mine  to  Lucidd. 

There  was  no  change  in  her  sweet  eyes 
Since  last  I  saw  those  sweet  eyes  shine  : 

There  was  no  change  in  her  deep  heart 

Since  last  that  deep  heart  knocked  a^mine. 

Her  eyes  were  clear  :  her  eyes  were  Hope’s, 

Wherein  did  ever  come  and  go 
The  sparkle  of  the  fountain-drops 
From  her  sweet  soul  below. 

The  chambers  in  the  house  of  dreams 
Are  fed  with  so  divine  an  air 
VOL.  LXXXVI.  N.S.  A  A 
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That  Time’s  hoar  wings  grow  young  therein 
And  they  who  walk  there  are  most  fair, 

I  joyed  for  me,  I  joyed  for  her, 

Who  with  the  Past  meet  girt  about, 

Where  our  last  kiss  still  warms  the  air 
Nor  can  her  eyes  go  out. 

Insubstantial  as  the  shadow  of  a  dream,  this  was  the  poetry  for 
2wets,  its  exquisiteness  something  not  to  be  defined.  Eoading  it 
again,  one  is  struck  by  a  resemblance  to  a  third  poet,  Coleridge. 
This  is  poetry  warmer  than  Shelley’s,  which  is  sometimes  a  little 
cold,  as  though  the  clouds  it  flew  among  were  of  frore  drops. 
Here  is  the  very  air  of 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 
Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 

Francis  Thoinjison  was  one  of  the  many  poets  who  have  been 
utterly  im2X)ssible  for  the  practical  inirposes  of  life.  The  son  of 
a  prosperous  medical  man,  the  nejfliew  of  an  Oxford  man  who 
was  of  the  comtiany  of  John  Henry  Newman,  the  comforts  and 
the  prosperities  and  happinesses  of  life  were  not  for  him.  He 
had  sunk  to  the  deidhs  of  poverty  when  “Dream-Tryst,” 
written  in  pencil  on  a  dingy  bit  of  t^ajter,  was  the  means  of  his 
discovery  and  rescue.  But  one  hesitates  to  name  him  with  the 
long  line  of  examples  that  might  be  quoted  from  Marlowe  to 
Verlaine,  because,  w'hile  he  grasped  at  his  euthanasia  as  did 
Coleridge  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  James  Clarence  Mangan,  the 
grosser  vices  never  touched  him.  He  had  indeed  a  singular  inno¬ 
cence  of  nature.  He  may  have  put  his  soul  to  sleep,  but  she 
remained  unsmirched.  Indeed,  his  jioetry  could  never  have  been 
written  by  one  who  had  gross  experiences  and  gross  memories : 
its  flight  is  unclogged. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Meynell,  who  befriended  him,  who  admired  him, 
loved  him,  bore  with  him  as  few  would,  and  has  now  written 
an  illuminating  introduction  to  the  Selected  Poems,  never  let  him 
go  after  that  emergence  from  the  dearths  with  “Dream-Tryst.” 
He  had  never  again  to  endure  starvation,  excessive  cold,  squalid 
misery.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  indefatigably  cared 
for  by  this  devoted  friend. 

He  came  about  the  time  the  little  Renaissance  of  poetry  of  the 
’nineties  was  beginning.  The  swung  of  the  pendulum  was  lo- 
wmrds  poetry — it  has  swung  backwards  now  with  a  vengeance; 
and  there  was  not  only  a  publisher  for  poetry  but  a  public,  so 
that  a  great  many  little  2)octs,  robins  and  wrens  and  linnets, 
were  emboldened  to  come  out  and  sing  in  the  unusual  sunshine. 
The  poets  took  full  advantage  of  the  happy  moment.  They  chat- 
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tered  a  good  deal  about  themselves  and  their  doings.  They  were 
treated  with  respect  in  the  critical  journals.  Their  names  were 
60  often  in  the  newspapers  that  they  may  have  reached  even  the 
man  in  the  street.  If  they  puffed  and  preened  themselves  a  little 
vaingloriously,  if  the  Bodley  Head  spelt  immortality  for  them, 
who  shall  blame  them?  The  winter  of  the  next  decade  was 
coming  fast  enough. 

The  little  movement  of  the  ’nineties  produced,  or  at  least  gave 
a  hearing  to  many  genuine  poets,  though  some  were  of  small 
comi>ass.  It  gave  the  minor  poet  his  or  her  chance.  If  they 
were  called  nightingales,  and  blackbirds,  and  thrushes  when  they 
were  only  the  smaller  singers,  well,  the  critic  is  not  infallible. 
No  one  wants  the  minor  poet  in  this  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century ;  and  the  critics  are  engaged  in  discovering  for  themselves 
a  major  poet  who  shall  be  only  a  daw  dressed  in  peacock’s  feathers, 
for  there  is  no  sign  of  a  major  poet  on  the  horizon ;  and  one 
grieves  over  the  silence  of  some  few  exquisite  minor  poets  to 
whom  the  ’nineties  did  honour. 

Poetry  is  a  seed  which  perishes  on  arid  soil  :  it  is  only  the 
immortal  and  the  very  young  who  can  go  on  writing  poetry  which 
no  one  reads.  So  to-day  the  minor  poets  are  silent ;  and  the  two 
whose  greatness  we  had  the  wit  and  the  generosity  to  recognise 
in  the  ’nineties  were  till  lately  the  two  who  came  to  one’s  mind 
when  one  thought  of  what  great  poetry  was  being  written  in 
our  days,  or  at  least  what  essential  poetry.  They  were  P’rancis 
Thompson,  whose  poetry  is  nothing  if  not  great,  and  W.  B. 
Yeats,  whose  poetry  is  nothing  if  not  essential.  Francis  Thomp¬ 
son  has  always  the  authentic  air  of  the  immortal.  Even  his 
failures  are  great.  His  aim  was  alwmys  as  high  as  the  stars.  His 
faults  are  the  faults  of  greatness. 

One  remembers  him  in  the  ’nineties,  an  odd  figure  in  a  drawing¬ 
room  presided  over  by  the  most  exquisite  of  w’omen,  short, 
untidy,  in  a  suit  of  ugly,  yellowish  tweed,  with  the  unfailing  pipe, 
a  pipe  of  the  grimiest,  clutched  in  his  fingers  when  it  was  not 
between  his  lips.  The  low’er  part  of  the  face  was  poor,  the  mouth 
and  chin  covered  by  a  short  beard  :  but  the  brow  wms  splendid, 
[  and  there  was  the  width  between  the  eyes  which  never  goes  with 
i  insignificance.  The  expression  was  simple  and  candid  :  indeed, 
I  a  simpler  soul  never  lived.  He  had  won  the  praise  most  sweet  to 
I  bim,  the  praise  of  his  peers,  but  he  had  no  consciousness  of  wear- 


and  he  was  humble  in  the  pleasure  he  took  in  the  work  of  other 
people  who  were  far  from  being  on  a  level  with  himself.  This 
quality  he  shared  with  W.  B.  Y^cats,  whose  interest  in  the  work  of 
lesser  poets  has  always  been  inexhaustible. 
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I  remember  how  delighted  he  would  be  with  a  chance  poem 
picked  up  out  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  At  that  time  one  often 
saw  him  in  juxtaposition  with  Coventry  Patmore,  who  was  an 
extremely  arrogant  poet,  and  a  terrifying  person  to  the  young 
asph’ant  who  would  write  poetry  or  had  written  something  he  or 
she  hoped  was  poetry,  even  though  of  a  minor  order.  Patmore 
had  an  enormous  opinion  of  Francis  Thompson  ;  he  had  no 
tolerance  for  the  minor  poet. 

Coventry  Patmore  would  have  hailed  Francis  Thompson  as  his 
peer  in  poetry  :  and  the  contrast  between  the  two  was  startling. 
Poor  Francis  Thompson,  so  simple,  so  human,  so  humble,  never 
crushing  one  with  the  air  of  being  immortal  to  one’s  mortality: 
and  the  arrogant,  overbearing  old  poet,  whose  presence  in  the 
room  was  like  a  frost  to  those  he  did  not  honour. 

Patmore  was  somewhat  wild  in  his  obiter  dicta.  He  would 
talk  to  few  people  and  listen  to  few^  people  ;  but  he  would  talk  to 
and  listen  to  Francis  Thompson  by  the  hour.  I  remember  to 
have  heard  him  say  that  Francis  Thompson  talked  better  than  he 
wTote,  and  that  his  prose  was  better  than  his  poetry,  both  sayings 
no  doubt  obviously  extravagant ;  for  Patmore  was  violently  gener¬ 
ous  to  the  younger  poet,  as  was  his  way  once  he  was  stirred  to 
admiration.  On  the  appearance  of  “  Poems,”  he  wrote  in  the 
Fortnightly  Eeview  an  article  which  w'elcomed  Francis  Thomp¬ 
son  into  the  band  of  the  elect. 

I  can  imagine  nothing  stranger  than  to  see  these  two  as  com¬ 
panions — Francis  Thompson  as  I  have  described  him,  Patmore 
with  his  manner  of  a  cold  and  lofty  arrogance  which  Sargent  has 
caught  so  wonderfully  in  his  great  portrait.  Sargent,  that  tre¬ 
mendous  painter  of  character,  has  painted  Patmore  eight  feet 
high,  or  that  is  the  impression  the  portrait  gives.  He  was  not 
really  above  the  common  height,  but  for  one  whom  he  dismayed 
he  might  have  been  as  high  as  the  mountains — and  casting  a  very 
cold  shadow.  With  Patmore  one  was  within  the  circle  or  one 
was  not ;  outside  the  circle  no  one  existed.  It  was  the  oddest 
thing  to  think  of  Francis  Thompson  within  his  sanctities. 

That  humility  and  humanity  of  Thompson’s  made  him  lovable. 
Someone  who  travelled  with  him  as  far  as  Chester  one  day  before 
Christmas  many  years  ago  has  told  me  of  the  journey.  Francis 
Thompson  was  going  into  the  mountains  of  Wales,  to  dwell  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  of  Pantasaph.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  for  some  considerable  time.  Would  the  Franciscans 
had  kept  him  altogether  1  for  London  is  no  place  for  the  poet 
unless  it  be  for  the  poet  who  would  make  tragedies.  Someone 
had  provided  the  poor  poet  with  a  whole  bundle  of  the  Weekly 
Sun— or  was  it  the  Sunday  Sun  in  those  days? — by  w’ay  of 
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literature.  It  was  an  excellent  paper  at  that  time.  Would  we 
had  its  like  again!  But,  as  literature  for  Francis  Thompson,  it 
was  ill-chosen. 

My  informant  recalls  that  there  travelled  in  the  carriage  from 
Euston  some  labourers,  Hibernian,  alas!  very  tipsy,  and  more 
Hibernico,  very  noisy.  At  Rugby  they  alighted  for  another 
drink,  having  been  misinformed  as  to  the  time  the  train  waited 
there.  Everyone  breathed  more  freely  when  they  were  gone — 
everyone  except  Francis  Thompson,  who  had  shown  no  irritation 
at  their  presence  or  their  pranks.  They  were  hardly  safely  within 
the  refreshment  room  when  the  whistle  sounded  and  the  train 
began  to  move.  There  was  an  unacknowledged  relief  in  the 
minds  of  the  other  occupants  of  the  carriage  that  they  were  to  be 
free  of  such  unpleasant  travelling  companions ;  in  the  minds 
of  all  except  Francis  Thompson.  He,  on  the  contrary,  was 
greatly  perturbed  about  the  fate  of  the  poor  fellows  w’ho  were 
likely  to  be  left  behind.  At  the  last  moment  they  appeared, 
rushing  wildly  up  and  down  the  platform,  looking  for  the  car¬ 
riage  w’hich  they  were  too  agitated  to  discover  for  themselves. 
The  other  passengers  looked  on,  conscience-stricken,  at  least  one 
of  them,  but  determined  to  do  nothing  that  would  bring  back  the 
riotous  fellow-passengers.  But  the  poet  nearly  flung  himself  out 
of  the  window  in  his  eagerness  to  direct  the  lost  ones,  who,  how¬ 
ever — or  his  fellow-passengers  could  never  have  forgiven  him — 
found  places  in  another  carriage. 

It  was  the  one  salient  incident  of  the  day ;  for  the  rest  he  was 
quiet,  or  busied  himself  wdth  his  Weekly  Suns,  until  a  black- 
bearded  Capuchin  received  him  at  Chester. 

The  j)crson  who  was  his  travelling  companion  on  this  occasion 
also  recalls  that  when  domiciled  together  under  the  most  hospit¬ 
able  of  roofs  he  and  the  poet  were  alike  eager  over  the  latest 
cricket,  whereby  pink  and  green  halfpenny  newspapers  littered 
the  abode  of  the  Muses.  It  was  something  dear  and  unexpected 
in  the  poet;  yet,  after  all,  not  unexpected.  He  was  always  a 
boy;  he  need  not  stoop  to  children  or  boys,  for  his  heart  was 
innocent  and  boyish  to  the  hour  he  died.  No  one  has  adorned 
cricket  as  he  has.  He,  the  Lancashh’e  man,  makes  poetry  of  the 
Test  Match.  How  haunting  this  is  with  its  suggestion  of  real 
folk-song : — 


It  is  little  I  repair  to  the  matches  of  the  Southron  folk. 
Though  my  ow*n  red  roses  there  may  blow  : 

It  is  little  I  repair  to  the  matches  of  the  Southron  folk. 
Though  the  red  roses  crest  the  caps,  I  know. 

For  the  field  is  full  of  shades  as  I  near  the  shadowy  coast. 
And  a  ghostly  batsman  plays  to  the  bowling  of  a  ghost. 
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And  I  look  through  my  tears  on  a  soundless  clapping  host. 

As  the  run-stealers  flicker  to  and  fro, 

To  and  fro. 

0  my  Hornby  and  my  Barlow  long  ago ! 

He  was  a  good  Latinist,  not  so  good  at  Greek,  and  with  no 
very  wide  acquaintance  with  English  literature  :  at  least,  this  is 
my  impression.  I  remember  his  delighted  amazement  when  I 
read  aloud  George  Herbert’s  “Love”  one  night.  “I  never 
heard  that  before,”  he  said,  the  words  tumbling  over  each  other 
in  their  eagerness  to  be  spoken.  “It  is  beautiful,  beautiful.  I 
never  thought  Herbert  wrote  anything  like  that.”  Yet  this  lover 
of  Cowley  and  Crashaw  might  well  have  gone  on  to  George  Her¬ 
bert,  whose  tender  intimacy  with  the  Highest  those  others  share. 
Theirs  was  the  note  that  disappeared  from  English  poetry  when 
Puritanism  came  in. 

He  was  sileni  when  the  things  under  discussion  did  not  greatly 
interest  him.  When  the  subject  w'as  literature  he  was  a  rich, 
abundant,  intemperate  talker,  as  Stevenson  might  have  said,  or 
perhaps  did  say.  He  had  a  curious  vein  of  commonsense,  in  his 
literary  judgments  as  in  other  matters ;  and  he  was  not  to  be  dis¬ 
tracted  from  the  true  scent  by  any  red-herring  drawn  across  his 
path.  There  I  think  he  was  a  fine  critic.  He  judged  literature, 
and  especially  poetry,  with  a  single  eye. 

I  have  a  portrait  of  W.  B.  Yeats,  which  has  a  curious 
resemblance  to  Francis  Thompson.  It  was  the  time  wdien  he, 
too,  went  bearded.  The  portrait,  by  his  father,  makes  the 
frontispiece  to  his  earliest  published  poem,  “Mosada,”  w'hich  was 
brought  out  in  pamphlet  form  in  Dublin  somewhere  tow'ards  the 
close  of  the  ’eighties. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  similarity  at  all  between  the  work  of 
the  two  poets.  The  poetry  of  Mr.  Yeats  continues  no  tradition 
but  its  own  ;  whereas  the  poetry  of  Francis  Thompson  continues 
the  great  Elizabethan  tradition.  He  is  in  the  line  of  succession 
to  Crashaw  and  Cowley.  He  might  quite  easily  have  written ; 

Oh,  thou  undaunted  daughter  of  desires, 

as  Crashaw  might  have  written  “  The  Hound  of  Heaven,” 
although  in  the  latter  great  poem  there  is  an  anguish  of  suffering 
which  we  find  nowhere  in  the  poet  whose  wings  were  always 
heavenward.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  Thompson  founded 
himself  upon  Crashaw,  without  deliberate  intention,  to  be  sure, 
for  who  could  ascribe  deliberation  to  this  flaming  heart  of  modern 
poetry.  And  Crashaw  was  not  altogether  a  good  influence  for 
him,  for  his  exemplar  excused  all  his  faults,  his  conceits,  his 
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unpruned  luxuriance  of  words,  the  headlong  rush  of  imagery 
which,  while  it  sweeps  you  off  your  feet,  produces  a  sense  of 
headiness  and  disorder.  Such  a  poem  as  “  A  Corymbus  for 
Autumn  ”  shows  his  genius  at  its  faultiest,  although  it  is  never 
more  unmistakably  genius.  It  is  like  a  dance  of  Bacchantes.  I 
remember  what  Lionel  Johnson  wrote  of  him  in  1895,  helping 
me  towards  a  critical  article  which  I  was  unable  to  do  at  the  time 
unaided. 


Thompson. 

Magnificently  faulty  at  times,  magnificently  perfect  at  others.  The 
ardours  of  poetry  taking  you  triumphantly  by  storm :  a  surging  sea  of 
verse,  rising  and  falling  and  irresistibly  advancing.  Drunk  with  his  in¬ 
spiration,  sometimes  helplessly  so  :  more  often  he  is  fired  and  quickened 
and  remains  master  of  himself.  He  has  done  more  to  harm  the  English 
language  than  the  worst  American  newspapers  :  corruptio  optimi  peasima. 
He  has  the  opulent,  prodigal  manner  of  the  seventeenth  century;  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  imagery,  sometimes  excessive  and  false  :  and  another  profusion 
and  opulence,  that  of  Shelley  in  his  lyrical  choruses.  Beneath  the  outward 
manner  a  passionate  reality  of  thought :  profound,  pathetic,  full  of  faith 
without  fear.  Words  that  if  you  pricked  them  would  bleed,  as  was  said 
of  Meredith.  Incapable  of  prettiness  and  pettiness :  for  good  or  bad 
always  vehement  and  burning,  and — to  use  a  despised  w’ord — sublime. 
Sublime  rather  than  noble.  Too  fevered  to  be  austere  :  a  note  of  ardent 
suffering,  not  of  endurance. 

Sound  criticism  ;  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  that,  in  the  critic’s 
mind,  the  excesses  of  Thompson’s  poetry  held  too  much  place. 
Lionel  Johnson  was  jealous  for  the  language,  having  the  scholar’s 
and  poet’s  mind,  dwelling  himself  in  a  lofty  serenity.  “A 
Corymbus  to  Autumn,”  that  crowning  of  her  with  vine-leaves,  is 
one  of  the  excesses  that  may  claim  too  prominent  a  place  when  we 
come  to  estimate  Francis  Thompson.  Its  excesses  are  very  bad. 
Who  can  forget? — 

The  sopped  sun,  toper  as  ever  drank  hard 
Stares  foolish,  hazed, 

Rubicund,  dazed, 

Totty  with  thine  October  tankard. 

Or, 

Thy  mists  enclip 

Her  steel-circuit  illuminous 
Until  it  crust 
Rubiginous 

With  the  glorious  gules  of  a  glowing  rust. 

Yet  even  this  poem,  in  which  ecstasy  reels,  has  noble  passages  : — 
See,  how  there 
The  cowlfed  night 

Kneels  on  the  Eastern  sanctuary  stair. 
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What  is  this  feel  of  incense  everywhere? 

Clings  it  round  folds  of  the  blanch-amiced  clouds. 

Upwafted  by  the  solemn  thurifer, 

The  mighty  spirit  unknown 

That  swingeth  the  slow  earth  before  the  emhannered  Throne? 

Or  is’t  the  Season  under  all  these  shrouds 
Of  light  and  sense  and  silence  makes  her  known 
A  presence  everywhere, 

An  inarticulate  prayer, 

A  hand  on  the  soothed  tresses  of  the  air? 

But  there  is  one  hour  scant 
Of  this  Titanian  primal  liturgy  ; 

As  there  is  but  one  hour  for  thee  and  me, 

Autumn  for  thee  and  thine  hierophant 
Of  this  grave  ending  chant. 

Round  the  earth,  still  and  stark 
Heaven’s  death-lights  kindle,  yellow,  spark  by  spark. 

Beneath  the  dreadful  catafalque  of  the  dark. 

After  the  excesses,  the  dabbled  spilt  wine  and  blood  and  fire  of 
the  opening  passages,  how  coolly  this  comes,  like  moonlight  and 
starlight  and  the  dark  ! 

He  played  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  English  language,  as 
Lionel  Johnson  said,  in  these  corybantic  ecstasies  of  his,  “more 
than  the  worst  American  newspaper  ” ;  for  how  should  an  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  harm  that  with  wdiich  it  has  not  even  a  nodding 
acquaintance?  But  for  it  he  made  noble  amends.  Let  ns 
turn  to  some  of  those  high  and  sweet  passages  of  poetry  in  which 
the  IMuse  walks  in  white  with  sane  and  holy  eyes.  We  find  an 
entire  nobility  in  the  series  of  poems,  “Love  in  Dian’s  Lap,” 
which  Coventry  Patmore  used  to  say  Petrarch’s  Laura  might  be 
proud  of  receiving.  Indeed,  no  woman  was  ever  praised  more 
nobly  in  a  poem  that  praises  all  women.  Like  all  the  poet’s 
work,  it  is  overladen  wdth  thought  and  imagery.  But  there  are 
w’onderful,  clear  passages  : — 

Thy  childhood  must  have  felt  the  stings 
Of  too  divine  o’ershadowings  : 

Its  odorous  heart  have  been  a  blossom 
That  in  darkness  did  unbosom. 

Those  fire-flies  of  God  to  invite. 

Burning  spirits  W'hich,  by  right, 

Bear  upon  their  laden  wing 
To  such  hearts  impregnating. 

*  *  *  * 

T  think  thy  girlhood’s  watchers  must 
Have  took  thy  folded  songs  on  trust. 

And  felt  them  as  one  feels  the  stir 
Of  still  lightnings  in  the  hair. 

When  conscious  hush  expects  the  cloud 
To  speak  the  golden  secret  loud 
Which  tacit  air  is  privy  to ; 
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Flaskcd  in  the  grape  the  wine  they  knew, 

Ere  thy  poet-mouth  was  able 
For  its  first  young  starry  babble. 

Keep'st  thou  not  yet  that  subtle  grace? 

Yea,  in  this  silent  interspace 
God  sets  His  poems  in  thy  face. 

And  again  ;  — 

How  should  I  gauge  what  beauty  is  her  dole 
Who  cannot  see  her  countenance  for  her  soul; 

As  birds  see  not  the  casement  for  the  sky? 

And  as  'tis  check  they  prove  its  presence  by, 

I  know  not  of  her  body  till  I  find 

My  flight  debarred  the  heaven  of  her  mind. 

Hers  is  the  face  whence  all  should  copied  be 
Did  God  make  replicas  of  such  as  she; 

Its  presence  felt  by  what  it  does  abate  : 

Because  the  soul  shines  through,  tempered  and  mitigate  : 

Where — as  a  figure  labouring  at  night 
Beside  the  body  of  a  splendid  light — 

Dark  Time  works  hidden  by  its  luminousness; 

And  every  line  he  labours  to  impress 
Turns  added  beauty  like  the  veins  that  run 
Athwart  a  leaf  which  hangs  against  the  sun. 

“Bird  of  the  sun,  the  stars’  wild  honey-bee,”  there  is  no 
poet  whose  flight  makes  so  securely  for  the  sun  and  the  stars  as 
this  poet.  He  is  at  home  among  the  stars,  his  soul  keeping  the 
loftiest  company,  however  ill  his  body  fared  on  earth.  The  flight 
of  “  The  Hound  of  Heaven  ”  is  through  the  stars,  and  through  the 
stars  the  feet  of  the  Pursuer.  I  know  nothing  in  literature  which 
has  the  sense  of  flight  and  pursuit  like  this.  The  sound  of  the 
flying  feet  beats  through  the  magnificent  passages,  till  it  dies  off 
in  the  exquisite  cessation  and  silence  of  the  close  when  the  pur¬ 
sued  is  taken  to  the  breast  of  the  Pursuer.  This  poem  more  than 
any  other  must  be  Francis  Thompson’s  warrant  for  immortality. 
To  read  it  is  to  read  breathlessly. 

I  fled  Him  down  the  nights  and  down  the  days, 

I  fled  Him  down  the  arches  of  the  years; 

I  fled  Him  down  the  labyrinthine  ways. 

Of  my  own  mind  :  and  in  the  mist  of  tears 
I  hid  from  Him  and  under  running  laughter  •. 

Up  vistaed  hopes  I  sped 
And  shot  precipitated 
Adown  Titanic  glooms  of  chasmed  fears 
From  those  strong  Feet  that  followed,  followed  after. 

But  with  unhurrying  chase. 

And  unperturbed  pace. 

Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy, 

They  beat — and  a  Voice  beat 
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More  instant  than  the  Feet : 

“  All  things  betray  thee  who  betrayest  Me.” 

I  pleaded  outlaw-wise 

By  many  a  hearted  casement,  curtained  red, 

Trellised  with  intertwining  charities : 

For  though  I  knew  His  love  Who  followed 
Yet  was  I  sore  adread, 

Lest  having  Him  I  must  have  naught  beside. 

But  if  one  little  casement  parted  wide 

The  gust  of  His  approach  would  clang  it  to. 

Fear  wist  not  to  evade,  as  Love  wist  to  pursue. 

Across  the  margent  of  the  world  I  fled 
And  troubled  the  gold  gateways  of  the  stars, 

Smiting  for  shelter  on  their  clanged  bars; 

Fretted  to  dulcet  jars 

And  silvern  chatter  the  pale  ports  o’  the  moon. 

I  said  to  dawn — Be  sudden:  to  eve,  Be  soon; 

With  thy  young  skiey  blossoms  heap  me  over 
From  this  tremendous  Lover  I 
Float  thy  vague  veil  about  me  lest  He  seel 
I  tempted  all  His  servitors  but  to  find 
My  own  betrayal  in  their  constancy. 

In  faith  to  Him  their  fickleness  to  me. 

Their  traitorous  trueness  and  their  loyal  deceit. 

To  all  swift  things  for  swiftness  did  I  sue; 

Clung  to  the  whistling  mane  of  every  wind. 

But  whether  they  swept  smoothly-fleet 
The  long  savannahs  of  the  blue. 

Or  whether  thunder-driven. 

They  clanged  His  chariot  athwart  a  heaven 
Flashy  with  flying  lightnings  round  the  spurn  o’  their  feet: 
Fear  wist  not  to  evade  as  Love  wist  to  pursue. 

The  whole  poem  is  magnificent,  down  to  its  strange,  tender,  un¬ 
expected  close. 

“Strange,  piteous,  futile  thing! 

Wherefore  should  any  set  thee  love  apart? 

Seeing  none  but  I  makes  much  of  naught,”  He  said. 

”  And  human  love  needs  human  meriting. 

How  hast  thou  merited? 

Of  all  men’s  clotted  clay  the  dingiest  clot  : 

Alack  thou  knowest  not 
How  little  worthy  of  any  love  thou  art ! 

Whom  wilt  thou  find  to  love  ignoble  thee 
Save  Me,  save  only  Me? 

All  which  I  took  from  thee  I  did  but  taka 
Not  for  thy  harms. 

But  just  that  thou  might ’st  seek  it  in  My  arms. 

All  which  thy  child’s  mistake 
Fancies  as  lost  I  have  stored  for  thee  at  home. 

Rise,  take  my  hand  and  come!  ” 

Halts  by  me  that  foot-fall; 

Is  my  gloom  after  all 
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Shade  of  His  hand  outstretched  caressingly? 

“  Ah,  fondest,  blindest,  weakest, 

I  am  He  whom  thou  seekest. 

Thou  dravest  Love  from  thee  who  dravest  Me.” 

Patmore  considered  ‘  ‘  The  Hound  of  Heaven  ’  ’  one  of  the  very 
few  great  odes  of  which  the  language  can  boast.  It  is  unmistak¬ 
ably  of  the  immortal  things,  and  if  Francis  Thompson  had  written 
only  that  one  poem  his  place  among  the  immortals  would  be 
assured.  Here,  surely.  Heaven  is  taken  by  violence  and  the 
violent  bear  it  away. 

Practically  everything  he  wrote  had  the  authentic  air  of  the 
immortals.  You  can  hardly  open  a  page  of  his  three  volumes 
without  finding  something  ravishing,  something  poignant.  He 
is  so  poignant  that  only  his  wings  lift  one  at  times  above  unbear¬ 
able  sorrow.  To  read  “  To  Monica  Thought  Dying,”  is  to  listen 
to  someone  sobbing  in  the  night,  and  to  be  inconsolable.  The 
‘‘  Sister  Songs,”  which,  it  is  an  open  secret,  were  written  to  the 
two  daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Meynell,  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  the  Poems.  Our  day  has  not  seen  such  a  rush  and 
passion  of  poetry.  The  “  Sister  Songs,”  which  only  Shelley  else 
could  have  written,  so  airily  beautiful,  so  full  of  wealth  of  ex¬ 
quisite  imagery,  has  its  poignant  moments.  Midway  of  the 
flowers  and  the  sun  and  the  song  of  the  lark  comes  the  one  explicit 
reference  to  the  days  when  London  was  as  stony  a  stepmother 
to  him  as  ever  she  was  to  De  Quincey.  The  episode  it  recalls  is 
almost  De  Quincey ’s  own. 

Once,  bright  Sylviola,  in  days  not  far, 

Once  in  that  nightmare  time  which  still  doth  haunt 
My  dreams,  a  grim,  imbidden  visitant; 

Forlorn  and  faint  and  stark, 

I  had  endured  through  watches  of  the  dark 

The  abashless  inquisition  of  each  star. 

Yea,  was  the  outcast  mark 

Of  all  those  heavenly  passers’  scrutiny  : 

Stood  bound  and  helplessly 
For  Time  to  shoot  his  barbed  minutes  at  me. 

Suffered  the  trampling  hoof  of  every  hour 
In  Night’s  slow-wheeled  car; 

Until  the  tardy  Dawn  dragged  me  at  length 

From  under  those  dread  wheels;  and  bled  of  strength, 

I  waited  the  inevitable  last. 

Then  there  came  past 

A  child;  like  thee  a  Spring-flower;  but  a  flower 
Fallen  from  the  budded  coronal  of  Spring, 

And  through  the  City  streets  blown  withering. 

She  passed, — 0  brave,  sad,  lovingest,  tender  thing! 

And  of  her  own  scant  pittance  did  she  give 
That  I  might  eat  and  live. 

Then  fled,  a  swift  and  trackless  fugitive. 
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But  apart  from  this  one  poignant  passage,  the  poem  is  all  sweet¬ 
ness  and  beauty. 

And  I  remembered  not 
The  subtle  sanctities  which  dart 
From  childish  lips’  unvalued  precious  brush, 

Nor  how  it  makes  the  sudden  lilies  push 
Between  the  loosening  fibres  of  the  heart. 

And,  again,  there  is  the  exquisite  passage  in  which  he  describes 
the  first  coming  of  the  child,  and  its  corollary  :  — 

And  now? 

The  hours  I  tread  ooze  memories  of  thee.  Sweet! 

Beneath  my  casual  feet. 

With  rainfall  as  the  lea 

Tlie  day  is  drenched  with  thee  : 

In  little  exquisite  surprises 
Bubbling  deliciousness  of  thee  arises 
From  sudden  places 
Under  the  common  traces 
Of  my  most  lethargied  and  customed  paces. 

Those  were  not  wrong  in  an  age  especially  of  the  little  poet  who 
hailed  Francis  Thompson  as  a  great  poet — the  last  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethans,  in  the  royal  line  of  succession  to  the  kings  of  English 
poetry.  We  have  kept  of  his  work  three  slender  volumes,  so  rich 
in  poetry  that  they  might  have  made  many,  and  a  new  poem 
in  the  Selected  Poems  ;  he  never  beat  his  thought  out  thin.  What 
he  rejected  might  have  made  other  poets  rich.  Rejected!  The 
word  makes  one  remember.  Heaven  know’s  how  much  great 
poetry  he  destroyed  in  his  fits  of  depression  and  despair.  To 
those  who  re.scued  Francis  Thompson  from  the  depths  and  with 
him  his  cargo  of  golden  verse  the  wmrld  owes  much.  A  service 
it  is  unaware  of,  and  has  not  acknowledged,  was  the  saving  of 
so  many  of  these  poems,  which,  torn  to  tatters  and  flung  in  a 
waste-paper  basket  or  on  the  floor,  were  saved  and  pieced 
together.  Francis  Thompson  repaid  those  friends  royally  for 
w  hat  they  did  for  him ;  and  that  wms  something  few’  of  us  would 
have  undertaken  or  would  have  carried  out  with  such  loving 
patience.  There  was  something  lovable  about  him,  about  his  sim¬ 
plicity,  his  humanity,  his  humbleness,  which  perhaps  made  the 
burden  of  his  faithful  friends  lighter,  as  it  made  their  grief 
heavier  when  he  died. 

The  body  had  carried  the  soul  by  dark  and  miserable  ways 
often ;  but  the  soul  was  brother  to  the  stars,  and  kept  its  light 
undimmed.  One  thinks  of  his  epitaph  as  he  wrote  it  of  another  : 

Starry  Amorist,  starward  gone, 

— Thou  art, — wbat  thou  didst  gaze  upon. 


Katharine  Tynan. 
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Walter  Savage  Landor  is  not  famous  as  a  letter- writer,  though 
bis  letters  display  much  of  that  distinction  of  style  which  has 
made  him  a  classic ;  but  the  following  selection  from  his  corre¬ 
spondence  w'ith  one  whom  he  calls  “the  earliest  ”  as  well  as  “one 
of  the  wisest  and  best  ”  of  his  friends  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  the  still  rather  select  circle  of  his  admirers.  These  letters  w'ere 
written  between  his  thirtieth  and  his  forty-ninth  year  to  the 
Eeverend  Walter  Birch,  a  friend  of  his  school  and  college  days; 
and  they  w’ere  certainly  not  in  the  hands  of  his  biographer  Forster, 
for  they  contain  some  original  Latin  poems  to  which  the  latter 
alludes  under  the  impression  that  they  had  perished.  Walter 
Birch,  who  w^as  born  in  1774  (the  year  before  Landor),  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Birch,  Eector  of  Well,  Claxby  and  South  Thoresby 
in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  educated  at  Eugby  under  James,  and 
was  elected  in  1791  demy  and  in  1796  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  A  little  later  he  took  orders,  but  quitted  Oxford 
early  in  the  new  century  for  a  tutorship  in  the  family  of  Lord 
Pembroke.  Before  1813  that  nobleman  had  given  him  the  living 
of  Stanton  St.  Bernard,  in  Wiltshire',  and  five  years  later  his 
College  gave  him  that  of  Stanway,  in  Essex.  Landor’ s  latest 
letters  (1819-23)  are  addressed  to  him  in  Wiltshire ;  and  w'e  may 
therefore  conclude  that  he  held  the  two  livings  together.  He 
died  in  December,  1829,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty- 
five.  His  friendship  with  Landor  extended  over  nearly  forty 
years,  and  Landor ’s  letters  to  him  must  have  been  fairly 
numerous;  but  only  thirteen  have  survived,  and  of  these  only 
two  were  in  the  hands  of  Landor’s  biographer. 

Birch  was  not  merely  an  able  scholar,  but  also  a  man  of 
singularly  modest  and  attractive  disposition.  “At  school,”  writes 
Landor  to  Forster,  “he  was  named  ‘  Sancty,’  from  the  sobriety 
of  his  manners — how  different  from  mine !  ”  Indeed,  no  two 
characters  could  have  presented  a  greater  contrast,  except  in  the 
cne  circumstance  of  their  devotion  to  literature.  Birch’s  opinions 
were  of  a  decidedly  Tory  type ;  Landor  was  a  fervid  Eadical , 
almost  a  revolutionary.  Birch  was  habitually  quiet  and  self- 
restrained;  Landor  was  a  creature  of  impulse,  subject  to  gusts 
of  the  fiercest  passion. 

“Birch  once  asked  me,”  says  Eobert  Landor,  “how  my  brother 
should  have  met  accidentally,  in  an  evening’s  walk,  so  many 
ladies,  every  one  of  whom  was  incomparably  the  most  beautiful 
(1)  Published  in  the  Athenceum,  June  22nd,  1907. 
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creature  he  had  ever  seen?  how  each  of  twenty  fools  could  be  *  hi 

by  much  the  greatest  fool  upon  earth?  and,  above  all,  how  Mr.  F 

Pitt  could  be  the  greatest  rascal  living,  if  Mr.  Canning  surpassed 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  surpassed  Mr.  Canning,  and  all  i  j 

three  were  infinitely  exceeded  as  brutes  and  fools  by  their  gracious  '  ^ 

sovereign  King  George  the  Third?”  '  e 

This  exaggeration  of  statement  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  i  ^ 

the  letters,  from  which  extracts  are  given  below',  and  which  ^  ' 

were  of  course  never  intended  for  any  eye  but  his  friend’s. 

Though  written  in  the  prime  of  life,  they  display  much  of  the  \  ^ 

want  of  balance  and  intemperateness  of  expression  which  belongs  i-  ^ 

to  extreme  youth ;  and  they  are  a  fresh  illustration  of  what  )  * 

Leslie  Stephen  calls  Landor’s  ‘‘abiding  boyishness.”  Yet  they  i 

reveal  him  also  as  a  literary  critic,  ‘‘masterly  if  somewhat  I  ^ 

capricious” — to  use  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin’s  phrase  in  his  “Landor”;  | 

and  they  are  j^rvaded  by  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  literature, 
which,  with  those  at  least  who  love  his  writings,  is  enough  to 
atone  for  many  faults. 

The  first  letter  I  shall  quote — undated,  but  with  postmark  of 
November,  1805 — contains  an  account  of  the  circumstances  pre¬ 
ceding  his  compulsory  retirement  from  Rugby,  to  which  Forster 
makes  only  a  faint,  and  not  entirely  accurate,  allusion.  The 
scene  described  took  place  in  1791 ;  and  it  should  be  exjdained 
that  the  ‘‘shilling”  referred  to  w'as  aw'arded  for  the  best  copy 
of  Latin  verses  ;  — 

“  You  had  left  Rugby  at  the  time  to  which  I  allude.  It  was  seldom  that 
I  took  the  trouble  to  write  a  good,  or  even  tolerable,  exercise  for  myself, 
though  I  could  get  anyone  else  a  shilling  when  I  liked.  But  on  one  occasion 
when  the  subject  pleased  me,  I  was  determined  to  try  whether  James 
would  continue  to  treat  my  verses  with  the  same  indifference  as  had  long 
made  me  insensible  to  his  praise  or  censure.  Butler  on  the  same  occasion 
wrote  a  profusion  of  verses.  James  extolled  his.  In  mine  he  found  two 
faults,  but  added  that  they  were  better  than  usual,  and  that  they  proved 
to  him  I  had  the  capacity,  if  I  had  the  will.  They  might  perhaps  have  had 
two  faults,  while  Butler’s  had  but  one;  mine,  however,  were  partial,  his 
was  total.  The  piece  was  uniformly  prosaic.  When  the  boys  compared 
them — who  are  not,  however,  very  nice  critics — they  gave  mine  the  prefer¬ 
ence  unanimously;  and  when  James  gave  me  the  shilling,  which  he  did, 

I  cried  aloud  to  my  fag,  ‘  Here  Blacky  I  ’  and  gave  it  to  him.  This  was 
thought  an  heroic  action.  James  said  I  had  the  pride  of  the  devil  and 
the  impudence  of  he  did  not  know  what.  ‘  Then,  sir,’  said  I,  ‘  let  me  tell 
you;  it  is  the  impudence  of  those  who  say  my  verses  are  worse  than 
Butler’s.’  Here  followed  many  complaints  of  my  general  negligence,  and 
some  few  compliments.  I  was  sent  awmy  soon  after,  and  this  anecdote 
among  others  was  repeated  to  my  father.  .  .  . 

“I  hope  w'lien  I  return  to  Bath  to  read  Mr.  Cary’s  Dante.  I  once  took 
the  trouble  to  read  the  whole  Commedia  l ;  all  that  is  good  in  so  many 

(1)  See,  however,  the  letter  below  from  Pisa,  January  30th,  1820  (fifteen 
years  later),  where  he  says  that  he  had  not  then  read  a  fifth  part  of  Dante. 
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hundred  pages  may  be  included  in  less  than  a  dozen.  Excepting  Tasso, 
Filicaia,  Redi,  Metastasio,  and  Cassiani,  all  the  other  Italian  poets  might  as 
well  have  written  in  prose.  There  is  no  other  distinction  than  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  lines  and  a  fe\v  convenient  liberties.  But  the  tenderness  of 
Petrarca  and  the  vivacity  of  Ariosto  make  their  works  continue  to  be  read 
with  great  delight,  though  partially — for  not  a  thirtieth  part  even  of  these  is 
equal  to  the  worst  of  Ovid  or  of  Claudian.  The  story  of  Count  Ugolino  in 
Dante  is  truly  admirable;  it  contains,  however,  one  most  detestable  conceit, 
which  I  need  not  point  out  to  you.” 

The  next  letter,  dated  from  Llanthony  Abbey,  June  25tb, 
1811,  was  written  within  a  month  of  his  unhappy  marriage.  It 
was  in  reply  to  a  most  sensible  letter  of  congratulation  from  his 
friend,  from  which  Forster  quotes  the  following  sentence  :  — 

“An  excellent  wife  is  seldom  made  perfect  to  our  hands,  but 
is  in  part  the  creation  of  the  husband  after  marriage,  the  result 
of  his  character  and  behaviour  acting  upon  her  owm.”  “How 
much,”  adds  his  biographer,  “might  have  been  saved  to  Landor, 
if  he  had  but  taken  sufficiently  into  his  brain  and  heart  those 
few  wise  words.” 

This  letter  proves,  at  least,  that  Landor  took  Birch’s  kindly 
advice  in  excellent  part  : — 

“I  read  again  and  again  your  very  kind  and  sensible  letter — not  only 
because  it  was  written  by  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  among  mj-^  friends,  but 
by  the  earliest  of  them  all.  There  is  something  in  this  which  gives  both 
root  and  branch  to  reason,  and  a  peculiar  pleasantness  in  resting  under  it. 
I  often  feared  I  should  be  tempted  to  marry  a  woman  of  fortune,  and 
particularly  as  my  expenses  in  planting  and  other  things  have  lately  been 
very  great.  I  have  preserved  so  far  the  consistency  of  my  character  in 
this  respect — it  is  uneven  in  others,  but  these  are  only  the  edges  and 
extremities.  You  are  right — that  the  character  of  women  depends  very- 
much  on  ourselves.  We  also,  though  of  finer  texture,  are  moulded  by- 
others  more  than  we  are  willing  to  allow.  More  people  are  good  because 
they  are  happy  than  happy  because  they  are  good.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  highest  kind  of  goodness,  but  it  wears  perfectly  well  and  always  looks 
sleek.  My  house  here  has  once  been  taken  down,  and  has  once  fallen  down 
of  its  ow-n  accord.  I  am  building  it  again,  and  hope  to  complete  it  before 
the  end  of  September.  It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  dingle,  in  which  is 
a  little  rill  of  water,  overshaded  by  a  vast  variety  of  trees.  I  have  a 
dining-room  28  by  22  and  14  feet  high,  drawing-room  and  library  18  square, 
six  family  bedrooms,  and  six  servants ;  but  in  the  abbey — w  hich  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off,  however — I  can  make  up  a  few  more  beds,  and  there  I  intend 
to  have  my  office.  I  shall  live  on  very  little — I  should  even  if  I  were  not 
obliged — I  planted  last  year  three  hundred  acres,  and  shall  plant  as  many 
this.  I  hate  doing  anything  which  can  be  rewarded,  yet  I  am  inclined  to 
procure  the  premium  that  my  gardener  may  wear  on  Sundays,  at  his  button¬ 
hole,  the  medal  of  the  Society  and  transmit  it  to  his  heirs.” 

Landor’s  new  estate  was  a  perpetual  source  of  expense  and 
annoyance  to  him ;  and  his  position  was  soon  rendered  unendur¬ 
able  by  constant  squabbles  with  his  tenants  and  neighbours,  and, 
it  must  be  added,  by  his  own  impracticable  and  overbearing 
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''Llanthony,  May  11,  I813. 

“  I  have  seldom  much  to  do  with  the  epya  uvdpcovre  dewin-f,  and  more  with  the 
€pya  6r)pa>v  than  dvdpdnrav.  I  have  no  rest  and  comfort  with  these  rascally 
Welsh.  I  watched  and  followed  a  notorious  thief  and  poacher  through  my 
\voods.  I  saw  him  looking  on  the  ground,  and  afterwards  along  the  hedoe 
for  the  tracks  of  hares.  I  came  up  to  him  and  ordered  him  to  go  about 
his  business.  Ha  had  the  impudence  to  set  me  at  defiance.  On  this  I 
rushed  at  him  to  seize  him,  but  he  was  actually  on  the  hedge  before  I  could 
touch  him,  and  then  only  by  the  shoulder.  He  has  sworn  the  peace  against 
me  at  the  Sessions,  and  that  Grand  Jury  brought  in  a  true  bill  without  any 
cross-examination.  These  rascals  have  as  great  a  hatred  of  a  Saxon  as 
their  runaway  forefathers  had.  I  never  shall  cease  to  wish  that  Julius  Caesar 
had  utterly  exterminated  the  w'hole  race  of  Britons.  I  am  convinced  they 
are  as  irreclaimable  as  gypsies  or  Malays ;  they  show  themselves  on  every  occa. 
sion  hospitibus  feroa.  ...  I  found  some  hendecasyllabics  w'ith  which  I  had 
marked  the  page  of  a  book.  This  saved  them  from  the  general  destruction 
to  which  I  devoted  the  rest  of  my  poetry  when  I  found  that  the  Latin  version 
of  Gebir  was  not  read.  With  all  its  imperfections  there  is  no  Latin  poem 
since  Ovid’s  time  that  has  so  much  poetry  in  it.  I  will  certainly  send  you 
another  book  before  Christmas.  I  question  whether  the  critics  will  be  so 
civil  to  me  about  it  as  they  have  been,  I  understand,  about  Count  Julian. 

I  hear  that  Southey  has  criticised  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Mr. 
Gifford  in  the  Quarterly.  I  never  read  reviews ;  a  man  who  has  a  taste  for 
them  must  have  a  taste  for  gaols  and  lazarettos.  Make  the  best  use  of  your 
time  in  writing  poetry,  for  you  will  certainly  be  a  bishop  before  seven  years 
are  over  your  head,  and  then  you  will  think  it  decorous  to  call  it  a  light 
study.  No  man  is  the  same  after  he  is  a  bishop  as  he  was  before;  a  great 
deal  is  pushed  out  from  the  heart  towards  the  outside,  and  what  was  kind¬ 
ness  turns  into  affability.  I  have,  however,  a  vast  desire  to  see  how  the 
lawn  sleeves  will  sit  upon  you,  which  I  should  not  have  if  I  feared  you 
would  undergo  any  great  change. — I  have  not  completed  my  poor  miserable 
house  yet.” 

Before  many  months  were  over,  the  “poor  miserable  house” 
was  deserted  by  its  owner  for  ever ;  indeed  it  was  shortly  after¬ 
wards  taken  down  by  the  trustees  to  whom  he  made  over  his 
property  at  Llanthony.  In  May  of  the  next  year  (1814)  he 
quitted  England  wuth  the  intention  of  never  returning ;  and  after 
a  year  at  Tours  and  three  years  at  Como,  he  fixed  his  abode  at 
Pisa,  from  which  place  the  next  letter,  dated  November  27th, 
1818,  was  written. 

“  There  is  only  one  person  in  the  w’orld  ^  whose  correspondence  I  should  be 
so  sorry  to  have  interrupted  as  yours.  Until  you  are  a  bishop,  I  hope  you 
will  continue  it  in  spite  of  graver  and  better  occupations.  Before  I  write 
about  other  things,  I  must  inform  you  that  I  am  blessed  with  a  little  son, 
born  nine  months  ago.  Whenever  I  think  of  my  own  happiness  in  this 
respect,  it  diminishes  in  some  degree  at  the  recollection  of  Southey  losing 
his.  He  came  over  to  Como  to  see  me  last  year.  His  strong  and  religious 
frame  of  mind  had  enabled  him  to  support  the  keenest  of  all  afflictions, 
but  his  countenance  bore  terrible  proofs  of  the  struggle  he  had  undergone. 
He  brought  me  his  Roderick,  of  which  I  had  read  only  the  first  book  before 
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(1)  That  person  was  certainly  Southey,  as  the  next  sentences  imply. 
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I  left  Liiylaiitl ;  and  lie  soon  afterwards  sent  me  Wordsworth's  Itcchise  and 
other  poems.  My  dear  Birch,  do  not  let  us  be  so  unjust  to  our  own  age 
as  to  compare  any  other  with  it  in  genuine  poetry.  If  the  whole  of  the 
Ercumon  is  equal  to  this  portion  of  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  all 
the  protluctious  of  the  Augustan  age  put  together  fall  greatly  short  of  it — 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  Miss  Bailie  (sic),  what  a  class!  Even  the  breakfast- 
table  poets — Campbell,  Lord  Biron  (sic),  Scott,  Crabbe,  Rogers — put  all  the 
continent  to  shame.  In  looking  over  a  collection  of  the  French  poets,  I  find 
every  word  of  Clray’s  sonnet  on  the  death  of  West,  except  the  last  line,  in  a 
sonnet  of  one  Baif — the  last  line'  is  word  for  word  in  one  of  Pliny’s  letters. 

1  was  always  sorry  for  this,  as  it  is  the  most  beautiful  line  in  modern 
poetry,  or  perhaps  in  any.  I  have  also  traced  Pope  in  Charron  ‘  On 
Wisdom,’  a  most  methodical  and  instructive  writer,  though  a  Frenchman. 
Surely  he  must  have  been  begotten  by  some  Englishman  on  his  travels, 
when  Englishmen  travelled  for  information.  You  have  probably  heard  the 
misfortune  that  has  befallen  the  Princess  of  Wales.  She  gave  it  out  every- 
where  that  she  was  poisoned  by  the  English,  hinting  that  her  husband  was 
author  of  the  attempt,  and  hiring  a  rascally  advocate  to  write  a  book,  in 
which  he  declared  literally  that  he  had  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  in  another 
manner,  both  at  Como  and  Genoa.  It  was  reported  at  the  former  place 
that  she  actually  was  dead,  poisoned  by  the  English.  .  . 

“Any  book  of  travels  will  give  you  a  more  perfect  account  of  Italy  than  I 
can  do.  What  surprises  me  is  the  architecture.  Nothing  on  earth  can  bo 
so  contemptible.  The  most  perfect  thing  in  Italy  is  perhaps  the  cloister 
round  what  is  called  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  It  is  of  marble,  and  of 
the  lightest,  but  not  too  florid.  Gothic.  At  present  indeed  I  have  not  seen 
the  work  of  Palladio.  I  had  in  England  a  flue  edition  of  his  work,  but  I 
understand  that  hardly  any  of  his  nobler  designs  are  completed.  The 
Italians  have  an  itch  for  altering  everything.  Many  edifices,  of  which  the 
design  might  possibly  have  been  tolerable,  are  totally  spoilt  either  from 
economy  or  caprice.  The  fellows  fiddle  well,  but  it  is  jocose  to  an  English 
ear  to  hear  a  good  fiddler  called  ‘  uu  bravo  professore.’  Nothing  shows  the 
corruption  of  the  nation  so  clearly  as  a  few  of  their  expressions — the  above 
for  one,  ‘  virtuoso  ’  another,  ‘  morbido  ’  for  ‘  tender,’  and  ‘  pellegrino  ’  or 
“  peregrino  ’  for  anything  excellent.  How  different  are  ours — ‘  outlandish  ’ 
is  a  term  of  indignant  contempt.  In  spite  of  all  the  people  have  suffered 
from  the  French,  a  hatred  of  their  present  government  is  universal  through¬ 
out  Italy.  In  fact,  all  the  abuses  of  former  times  are  restored,  excepting 
in  the  Papal  State,  which  is  ruled  by  the  most  virtuous  sovereign  and  the 
most  intelligent  statesman  in  Europe.  I  wish  our  country  possessed  the 
talents  of  a  Consalvi. 

“We  remain  at  Pisa  till  nearly  the  end  of  February.  The  weather  con¬ 
tinues  so  extremely  warm  that  we  choose  the  shade,  and  people  in  general 
walk  without  their  hats.  The  oranges  and  capers  are  continuing  their 
autumnal  shoots.  The  reason  of  this  warmth  is  that  we  have  the  sea 
southwards,  and  a  ridge  of  rather  high  mountains,  just  not  high  enough 
for  snow,  to  protect  us  from  the  blasts  of  the  Apennines.  Warmth  in 
Italy  depends  only  half  on  latitude.  Nervi,  four  miles  from  Genoa,  has  the 
same  exposure  as  Pisa,  and  is  probably  the  best  climate  in  the  world. 
Pisa  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  rather  wet  plain,  forty  miles  long  and  six  broad. 
Nervi  has  a  strip  of  somewhat  plain  ground,  but  forty  feet  above  the  sea 
is  refreshed  by  a  torrent,  and  has  mountains  close  behind.  If  the  Genoese 

(1)  “I  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in  vain.”  Landor  also  mentioned  this 
discovery  in  a  letter  to  Wordsworth,  and  the  poet  replied  that  the  idea  was  as  old 
as  Solon. 

vor,.  r,xxxv[.  n.s. 
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State  was  still  iu  the  eujovmcut  u!  its  freudoui,  1  could  live  uud  die  at 
Nervi.  I  urn  couviuced  that  uo  city  iu  the  world,  except  Home  (when  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Nero)  and  Coriuth,  ever  equalled  the  maguificence  of  Genoa. 

I  am  iiicliued  to  believe  that  Bath  comes  next,  but  immense  the  distance. 
Nothing  iu  Europe,  of  course  nothing  iu  the  world,  equals  the  Circus  at 
Batli,  but  there  are  single  houses  at  Genoa  of  nearly  half  the  size  and  of 
marble;  the  architecture,  too,  very  superb  aud  massiv'e.  Pisa  has  the 
advantage  of  a  river,  200  feet  wide,  running  through  its  principal  street- 
but  it  is  infested  with  English  and  Irish  and  moschitos.  I  pay  a  guinea  a 
week  for  my  lodgings,  without  linen  aud  plate,  and  everything  is  a  third 
dearer  than  Genoa,  except  game.  I  am  anxious  to  visit  Rome  to  see  the 
Pope  aud  Consalvi  and  Canova.  Curious,  and  rather  a  pity,  that  the  onlv 
three  great  men  in  Europe  should  be  within  the  same  walls.”  A 

Landor’s  desire  to  visit  Eoiiic  was  not  gratified  till  eight  years  I- 
later,  when  his  “three  great  men”  were  all  dead.  In  1819  he 
migrated  for  the  spring  and  summer  to  Pistoia.  The  next  letter, 
which  is  not  dated,  is  from  the  Apennine  town,  and  is  endorsed 
by  Birch  as  “received  April  22nd,  1819.” 

“Not  a  day  must  elapse  before  I  congratulate  you,  as  I  do  most  sincerely,  / 
on  your  marriage.  The  steadiness  of  your  judgment  is  a  security  for  the  1 

excellence  of  your  choice  in  the  most  important  of  all  human  events.  ...  ! 

Mrs.  Garrick  (a  friend  of  Southey)  induced  me  to  read  eight  or  nine  of 
our  earlier  divines,  after  I  had  read  Hooker,  J.  Taylor,  and  Barrow.  She 
herself  is  perfectly  conversant  iu  a  much  greater  number,  aud  is  probably  y 
the  best  read  person  in  Europe,  and  the  only  woman  whose  judgment  in  the 
higher  departments  of  literature  was  ever  very  delicate  or  acute.  Your 
critical  friend  iu  respect  to  Southey  is  partly  right  and  partly  wrong :  in 
respect  to  Byron  he  runs  into  a  very  common  error.  A  proof  was  once 
offered  me  that  Horace,  too,  if  he  had  chosen,  could  have  written  an  epic 
poem.  This  proof  rested  on  the  lines — 

‘  Neque  enim  quivis  horrentia  pilis 
Agmina,  nee  fracta  pereuntes  cuspide  Gallos 
Aut  labentis  equo  describat  vulnera  Parthi.’ 

The  verses  are  good,  but  ten  thousand  equally  good  would  not  necessarily 
make  a  good  epic  poem.  There  are  at  least  a  thousand  in  the  Iliad  witliout 
any  kind  of  beauty  either  of  thought  or  expression,  yet  the  poem  has  been 
the  just  admiration  of  all  ages.  Birou  is  incapable  of  continued  and 
strenuous  exertion.  A  mind  of  his  structure  is  radically  weak.  It  may- 
present  in  its  changes  and  movements  some  bright  phases,  but  it  can  do  no 
more.  B.  has  done  at  thirty  all  that  he  can  do  at  forty,  as  you  will  see  if 
indeed  you  should  ever  read  his  poems.  All  his  feelings  are  of  the  same 
tone,  all  his  characters  of  the  same  cast.  .  .  .  Between  genuine  poetry  and 
that  of  Biron  there  is  the  same  difference  as  between  roses  and  attar  of  roses. 

He  smells  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  flower;  you  are  overpow'cred  and  not 
satisfied.  Your  critical  friend  is  still  more  deplorably  in  the  dark  if  be 
prefers  B.  to  Southey  for  purity  of  style.  A  style  less  pure  than  B.  is 
only  to  be  found  in  Thompson  (sic),  more  pure  than  Southey’s  nowhere. 

S.  wants  condensation ;  he  wants  nothing  else.  He  has  strong  sense,  strong 
feeling,  and  vivid  imagination.  No  poet  since  Homer  was  ever  so  rich  in 
language  as  Southey.  The  style  of  Wordsworth’s  pamphlet,  the  strongest 
piece  of  composition  that  exists  amongst  the  moderns,  is  not  without  the 
affectation  you  mention:  yet  how  very  much  superior  to  Milton’s!  How 
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abundant  is  that  harmony  which  can  only  arise  from  fulness  and  energy 
of  thought  1  Milton  appears  to  me  very  affected  in  his  English  prose. 
Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity  was  written  half-a-century  earlier,  yet  the 
sentences  are  more  harmonious  and  the  diction  more  easy  and  natural. 
Those  who  want  to  influence  the  people  should  employ  the  popular  language. 
Every  other  in  such  circumstances  must  have  been  dictated  by  inconsiderate 
vanity,  and  perversely  bad  taste.  Waller  and  Cowley  wrote  as  we  do,  but 
Milton  disdained  to  use  his  pen  or  move  his  lips  like  the  men  he  abominated 
or  despised.  The  same  principle,  rather  than  anything  rancorously  here¬ 
tical,  kept  him  obstinately  from  church. 

“I  smile  at  your  idea  that  four  or  five  years  hence  I  shall  be  deep  in 
plans  of  education.  My  plan  is  to  have  no  plan  at  all.  I  shall  teach  my 
son  Latin  and  Greek,  as  I  teach  him  Italian  and  English,  by  practice. 
One  year  is  enough  for  a  language,  if  the  mind  is  never  puzzled  by 
grammars,  which  few  remember  for  the  first  nine  or  ten  years,  or  consult 
afterwords.  Facciolati,  the  purest  of  modern  Latinists,  unless  you  oppose 
Bembo  or  Kuhnkenius,  banishes  grammar  from  education.  I  had  fixed 
my  intention  before  I  read  his  oration  on  this  subject,  from  observing  that 
all  well-educated  persons  speak  grammatically  without  grammar,  and  that 
all  learned  persons  write  ungrammatically  with  it.  To  swim  and  fence  and 
love  cleanliness  are  the  three  things  to  be  taught  first.  I  intend  to  keep 
him  always  among  women,  that  he  may  be  desirous  of  pleasing,  and  learn 
a  gracefulness  and  ease  of  manners  which  few  Englishmen  (educated  in 
England)  can  acquire.  I  remember  the  grossness  and  repulsiveness  of  my 
own  manners,  and  am  conscious  how  much  I  still  retain  of  those  truly 
British  qualities.  There  are  three  places  which  my  son  shall  never  have 
my  consent  to  enter — gaming-houses,  brothels,  and  colleges.  I  hope  ho 
will  be  habitually  fond  of  gardening — a  great  preservation  from  mischief 
and  conductor  to  health.  I  shall  repress  too  evident  a  desire  of  study,  if 
he  should  have  it.  Health,  good  humour,  and  the  habitude  of  pleasing  are 
the  only  objects  I  keep  constantly  in  view'.  ...  I  have  now  resided  three 
years  in  Italy.  At  present  I  am  at  Pistoja,  near  which  city  the  army  of 
Cataline  (sic)  was  annihilated.  The  people  call  one  of  the  streets  ‘  Tomba 
(li  Catilina  ’ — though  it  is  certain  that  this  miscreant  had  no  other  tomb 
than  the  belly  of  some  wolf  from  the  neighbouring  Apennines.  They  also 
show  the  field  of  battle — the  least  probable  of  all  places,  for  it  is  a  ground 
on  which  the  consular  cavalry  could  have  acted,  the  very  spot  which  so 
many  old  soldiers  as  were  with  Cataline  would  have  avoided.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  battle  was  fought  at  Sarzavalle,  five  miles  off — both 
because  a  beaten  army  could  not  fly  (and  Cataline  tells  them  so)  and 
because  the  regular  troops,  and  principally  the  cavalry,  would  act  against 
them  with  less  effect.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  gone  to  Florence,  but 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  there.  These  people  produce  no  other  effect 
by  their  visits  than  degradation  and  dearness.  He  had  exacted  from 
Tuscany  all  the  silver  coin;  and  the  fireworks,  to  please  the  old  child,  will 
consume  all  the  cop^jor. 

“You  say  nothing  about  the  situation  of  your  future  residence,  except 
that  it  is  near  Colchester.  T  hope  it  may  be  near  the  sea.  I  j)orcoivo  by 
the  nnino  that  it  lies  upidi  some  Homan  road — Stanway,  *  Stoneway,’  or 
paved  road.  The  Homans  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  that  paved 
their  roads.  The  French  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  began  to  imitate  them. 
Colchester  Castle  is,  I  believe,  the  only  building  in  England  that  retains 
anything  of  Homan  architecture,  and  that  but  little.  .Ml  the  superstructure 
IS  posterior  to  the  Xorman  Conquest,  as  is  proved  liy  a  liui*  (d  Caen  stoiu' 
round  the  base,  which  was  not  introduced  till  Henry  H.'s  time.  What 
F.udo  Hnpil'er  built  must  have  been  destroyed.  There  are  a  lew  traces  of 
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Sevcrus'b  wall,  aud  fewer  still  of  Ayiicola's,  uot  enough  to  be  called  archi. 
tecture.  What  immense  works!  Every  mile  a  labour' equal  to  St.  Paul's. 
Hutton,  a  few  years  ago,  was  the  first  person  that  examined  these  interest¬ 
ing  remains.  ...  I  had  folded  my  letter  when  I  recollected  that  I  Lad 
somewhere  the  Bride  of  Abydos.  It  begins  ‘  Know  ye  the  land,  &c.,  where 
the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit,  And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale 
never  is  mute?  ’  Who  indeed  does  know  where  the  nightingale  never  is 
mute?  And  the  olive  can  only  be  fairest  of  fruit,  where  there  is  no  other 
than  sloes  and  blackberries." 

The  educational  views  of  Laiidor  underwent  bomc  modilieatioii 
subsequently,  as  will  be  seen  below.  Unfortunately  his  “plan  of 
having  no  plan  ”  was  continued  to  the  last. 

"'Plait,  Jan.  ‘60th,  1820. 

“  Your  letter  has  arrived  on  my  birthday,  aud  I  could  not  have  received  a 
more  delightful  present.  We  must  talk  again  of  poetry,  for  it  is  almost 
the  only  theme  at  the  present  day  that  can  be  discussed  w’ith  any  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  admire  Pindar  as  much  as  you  do,  but  Wordsworth  more  than  you 
do  yet.  If  ever  you  should  read  him  thirteen  or  fourteen  times,  as  I  have 
done,  you  will  find  him  richer  in  poetry  (I  do  uot  say  a  greater  poet)  than 
any  of  the  ancients.  I  admire  in  Pindar  elevation  of  soul  and  purity  of 
taste  to  a  degree  that  none  else  ever  reached.  I  believe  him  to  bo  the  only 
blameless  poet  that  ever  lived.  But  he  has  written  nothing  more  pure  or 
more  elevated  than  the  sonnet  (I  abhor  the  name)  beginning  ‘  There  are  two 
voices.’  My  heart  exults  in  the  glory  of  our  country  when  I  think  that 
she  has  produced  two  poets  incontestably  the  greatest  that  ever  lived,  and 
a  third  who  is  still  contending,  aud  in  whose  favour  the  judges  will  decide— 
but  the  sitting  must  last  three  hundred  years.  There  are  half-pages  in 
Dante  worth  all  Ariosto.  He  is  a  carnival  poet.  'J'asso  has  the  merit  of 
having  formed  a  more  perfect  epic  plan  than  anyone,  but  his  poem,  if 
compared  with  Southey's  lioilerich,  sinks  to  nothing.  Southey  tells  me 
that  Wordsworth  is  about  to  make  me  a  present  of  a  new  poem.  Such  a 
present  from  W.  is  like  a  kingdom  given  by  Alexander  or  Cyrus.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  have  been  explicit  in  my  last  about  Byron,  for  I  well  under¬ 
stood  yours.  My  opinion  is  this,  that  a  man  of  a  heart  so  rotten,  and  a 
mind  so  incompact,  was  never  formed  for  more  than  temporary  greatness. 

‘  If  he  would  do  this,  if  he  w  ould  do  that  ’  should  not  lie  said ;  it  is  not 
his  nature.  The  taste  of  Milton  was  much  injured  by  his  Italian  reading. 
I  never  read  a  line  of  their  vile  poetry.  Except  Alfieri  I  have  not  opened 
an  Italian  poet  these  eleven  years.  I  have  not  yet  read  a  fifth  of  Dante. 
About  a  twentieth  part  of  what  I  have  road  in  him  is  excellent,  the  rest 
trash.  You  will  pity  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  read  above  sixty 
modern  Latin  poets — nearly  all  worse  than  Statius  himself.  Boinbo  is  the 
most  elegant,  Robert  Smith  the  best.  R.  Smith  is  more  like  Pindar  than 
any  other  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  but  the  first  stro|)he  of  his  ode  is 
full  of  faults  .  .  .  the  ode,  however,  is  much  the  finest  that  any  modern 
has  written;  few  in  Horace  or  even  in  Pindar  will  bear  a  comparison  witli 
it.  You  have  probably  heard  that  Cicero's  book  De  Uepnblica  is  dis¬ 
covered  by  Angelo  ^lai  in  the  'Vatican.  You  know  that  Petrarch  possesst  a 
copy  of  that  De  Gloria.  He  deposited  it  in  a  monastery.^  Alcionius 

(1)  Landor’s  memory  has  deceived  him  here.  Petrarch’s  copy  of  the  De 
Gloria,  which  he  had  lent  to  his  old  schoolmaster,  was  never  traced.  The  copy 
which  Alcyonius  was  accused  of  appropriating  and  destroying  was  left  hy 
B.  Ginatiniani  to  a  nunnery,  of  winch  Ahyonius  was  the  pliysiciaii. 
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borrowed  it,  stoic  from  it,  aud  burned  it.  We  have  the  best  of  Catullus;  1 
want  to  recover  Calvus  and  Cassius  Parmensis.  I  would  rather  have 
them  than  what  we  have  lost  of  Livy  and  Menander.  What  a  quantity  of 
rubbish,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  is  preserved  in  what  wo  call  the  classics, 
and  bow  many  rich  gems  are  lost!  It  is  impossible  to  talk  of  the  ancients 
without  something  of  prejudice.  They  winded  themselves  about  our  hearts 
iu  youth,  when  impressions  are  strongest,  and  when  admiration  is  tradi¬ 
tionary.  We  do  not  see  the  faults  which  their  contemporaries  saw  in  them. 
Yet  surely,  in  reading  Euripides,  you  must  have  been  ready  to  exclaim, 
‘There  are  two  Richards  in  the  field  to-day.’  i  The  lyric  parts  are  admir¬ 
able,  but  at  least  one-half  of  the  dialogue  is  improper.  There  is  an  eternal 
barter  of  proverb  for  proverb,  verse  for  verse,  and  a  spectator  must  have 
rather  imagined  himself  in  the  school  of  some  profligate  sophist  than  at  the 
theatre.  How  different  both  in  their  nature  and  in  their  application  are  the 
moral  sentences  of  Pindar !  But  in  the  beauty  and  propriety  (the  greatest  of 
all  beauties)  of  moral  sentences,  no  poet  is  superior  to  Ovid.  In  Alcestis, 
the  best  tragedy  of  Euripides,  Hercules  is  drunk.  This  tragedy  in  some 
jiarts  is  not  unworthy  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  curious  that  Milton  and  Dante 
should  both  have  chosen  as  objects  of  admiration  the  very  poets  to  whom 
they  were  most  unlike — the  one  Euripides,  the  other  Virgil.  But  just 
criticism  had  not  dawned.  Wordsworth  has  begun  this  science,  inasmuch 
as  relates  to  poetry.  For  me,  I  have  written  two  poems  of  some  extent, 
both  as  good  as  Pohjxem,  and  will  print  them  when  they  have  lain  by 
another  year.” 

Pisa,  June  loth,  1820. 

"...  Your  letter  arrived  this  evening.  Happy  you!  who  have  yet  to 
read  the  Excursion.  There  is  nothing  so  difiicult  in  literature  as  that 
which  appears  to  be  the  easiest  and  most  natural  thing  iu  the  world — to 
see  with  our  own  eyes.  We  admire  the  ancients  by  tradition.  Suppose  for 
a  moment  that  anyone  had,  on  the  first  publication  of  Gray’s  poems,  called 
liiiu  a  better  poet  than  Statius  in  the  presence  of  Johnson.  This  man,  who 
habitually  filled  the  scorner’s  chair,  would  have  laughed  him  to  scorn,  and 
been  supported  by  Burke  and  all  the  rest,  except  perhaps  Reynolds,  whoso 
taste  (if  I  must  use  the  word)  preceded  by  a  half-century  that  of  others. 
Yet  you  or  I  would  rather  have  written  that  one  stanza,  ‘  The  boast  of 
heraldry,’  than  30,000  such  poems  as  the  ThebaiJ.  The  strength  of  Johnson 
is  the  strength  of  twists  and  knots.  Examine  almost  any  of  his  positions, 
aud  you  will  find  it  unfounded  and  baseless.  He  knew  as  much  of  poetry 
as  I  know  of  astrology;  he  was  the  great  corrupter  of  our  language,  partly 
from  perverseness,  and  partly  from  profound  ignorance  of  its  rich  and 
multiform  and  remote  origin.  The  first  divine  I  ever  read  was  Lucas — 
on  Holiness  in  one  work,  on  Happiness  in  another.  These  do  not  strike 
so  much  as  Burrow  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  if  I  may 
trust  the  impressions  that  remain  in  my  mind,  that  in  sound  wisdom  and 
fertility  of  thought,  as  distinct  from  fancy,  he  is  not  inferior  to  these 
immortal  men.  After  reading  him,  I  could  hardly  swallow  the  chaff  and 
chopped  straw  of  the  fashionable  Blair.  The  Scotch  are  determined  to 
write  something  better  than  English  :  there  is  no  idiom ;  they  use  in  English 
what  schoolboys  in  their  themes  use  in  Latin.  I  admire  so  much  the 

(1)  This  quotation  with  reference  to  Euripides,  and  one  or  two  more  phrases 
m  this  letter,  occur  verbatim  in  the  ‘‘Conversation”  between  the  Abbe  Delille 
and  Landor.  It  is  perhaps  an  indit-ation  that  at  this  date  he  was  already 
engaged  on  his  ‘‘Conversations,”  thnugli  his  hiograplier  gives  no  hint  to  that 
effect. 
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criticism  of  Wordsworth  that  I  iutcud  to  give  au  Italian  translation  of  it 
omitting  only  his  just  resentment  against  the  scoundrels  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  I  have  often  seen  small  and  separate  observations,  just  and  clever 
on  particular  pieces  of  poetry;  on  poetry  little  tolerable  has  been  said 
before.  How  very  jejune  a  thing  is  that  which  some  scholar  of  Aristotle 
has  left  us,  partly  in  the  very  words  of  his  master,  and  how  utterly  con. 
temptible  is  the  whole  work  of  Longinus !  What  Horace  has  said  is  excel¬ 
lent,  but  he  says  little.  Poor  Hooker !  What  mortal  ever  sustained  so  long 
an  argument  so  ably,  or  so  high?  Or  where  shall  we  find  the  same 
exuberant  richness  and  varied  harmony  of  language?  P'or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  we  have  slumbered  in  mediocrity.  Since  the  I'aradhc  Lo4 
little  has  been  done  cither  in  prose  or  poetry,  e.xcept  within  these  ten  or  ' 
fifteen  years-  But  surely  never  was  England  so  fertile  in  tolerably  good 
writers  as  now,  never  at  one  time  had  she  a  third  part  of  so  many  or  so 
good.  We  may  reckon,  as  I  hear,  seven  or  eight  poets  superior  to  the  best 
of  Queen  Anne’s  day,  and  at  least  as  many  more  superior  to  the  second, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Addison.  I  have  seen  only  the  first  volume  of 
Sharon  Turner’s  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  it  promised  us  an 
historian.  In  these  we  are  shamefully  low.  Foreigners,  however,  think  us 
richer  in  historians  than  in  other  authors.  We  certainly  are  richer  in 
literature  than  the  whole  Continent,  but  historians  wo  have  none  equal  to 
Davila,  P.  Jovius,  Buchanan,  or  to  the  Frenchman  Froissart.  I  am  told 
that  Muller,  who  wrote  the  History  of  Switzerland,  is  superior  to  all  these. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  doubting;  as  I  was  told  the  same  thing  of  Schiller, 
and,  from  what  is  called  a  good  translation,  I  found  the  contrary,  making  a 
fair  aud  full  allowance — I  now  read  little,  thinking  good  eyesight  the  first 
of  blessings,  and  I  am  losing  a  good  servant  at  this  very  time  from  some 
alarming  symptoms  in  it.  The  book  I  read  oftener  than  any  other  is  Cicero's 
Epistles.  It  is  the  most  important  of  all  histories  and  the  most  true— I 
had  almost  said  the  only  true.  Certainly  one  reason  wliy  the  ancients 
excel  us  is  this — they  say  invariably  what  delights  and  instructs  without 
caring  about  truth.  How  elegant  is  the  language  in  the  whole  volume, 
except  in  the  letters  of  ]M.  Antonins.  What  frankness  and  negligence! 
Here  we  find  the  very  words  of  Cato,  Ciesar,  and  Brutus,  who,  together 
with  the  great  men  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  were  equal  to  all  the 
living  creatures  united  that  the  world  has  ever  produced.  What  a  quaternion, 
in  which  Caesar  is  the  least !  Pity  that  he  hardly  appears,  and  that  more 
is  said  of  him  than  by  him.” 

Jn  the  interval  of  three  years  between  this  and  the  next  letter, 
Lanclor  changed  his  place  of  residence  from  Pisa  to  Florence, 
where  he  remained  thirteen  years. 

May  old,  182d. 

“ .  .  .  .Although  I  am  never  so  immersed  in  business  as  you  are,  I  have 
been  occupied  in  w  riting  thirty-three  dialogues,  which  I  call  ‘  Conversa¬ 
tions  ’  of  literary  men  and  statesmen.  Of  the  ancients  I  introduce  Aris- 
totoles,  Plato,  Phocion,  Escliines,  Demosthenes,  and  Cicero — of  the  moderns. 
Bacon,  Hooker,  Wasliington,  and  Franklin.  You  perceive  tliat  I  mention 
a  few'  only  of  the  cliaracters;  l)ut  you  also  perceive  how  arduous  is  tlie  under¬ 
taking.  If  I  shall  have  succeeded,  I  have  done  what  no  modern  could  ever 
have  hoped  to  do.  The  conspiracy  of  kings,  first  against  all  republics,  now 
openly  against  all  constitutions,  has  influenced  a  great  portion  of  the  work. 

I  was  growing  calm  with  experience  and  years — 

‘  Vela  dare  atque  Iternre  cursus 
Cogor  relictos.’ 
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Xlie  pbreuzy  of  liberty  iiats  liad  a  dreadful,  aud  most  deplorable  rcaetiou, 
and  our  affairs  are  uow  under  the  direction  of  a  fello\v  who  has  no  sense  of 
honour,  public  or  private;  so  ignorant  that  he  did  not  know  that  Walcheren 
was  pestilential,  aud  France  perfidious.  Even  Pitt  aud  Fox,  the  cat  and 
cur  of  our  old  firesides,  were  more  trustworthy.  It  is  pleasanter  to  talk 
on  letters.  I  have  lately  been  reading  Cicero’s  newly  found  work  De 
Uepuhlica.  In  language  he  is  incomparably  superior  to  all  other  writers, 
because  he  alone,  of  all  that  ever  wrote,  changes  his  style  with  his  subject. 
He  is  never  too  high,  never  too  low.  When  you  read  the  treatise,  I  think 
what  will  interest  you  the  most  is  the  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  would  have  written  history.  My  veneration  for  this  wonderful  man 
makes  me  regret  his  inferiority  to  Sallust,  and  even  to  Livy,  although  the 
Latinity  of  the  latter  is  frequently  such  as  he  would  read  with  all  the  facetious¬ 
ness  of  his  derision.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  deference  he  pays  to  Plato, 
and  even  to  Isocrates.  Magnificence  of  imagination  aud  a  corresponding 
trrandeur  of  style  excuse  him  in  some  slight  degree  for  taking  the  dreams 
of  Plato  as  realities,  strange  as  it  must  appear  in  a  man  who  had  read 
Aristoteles;  but  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  could  fix  his  attention  for  a 
single  moment  on  so  trifling  and  empty  a  creature  as  Isocrates?  It  is  an 
indifferent  prize-essay  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  that  is  not  better  than 
anything  of  his.  After  him  I  may  speak  of  myself,  which  I  could  not 
so  well  after  the  others.  My  volume,  if  ever  I  can  find  a  printer  for 
opinions  in  part  so  new  and  in  part  so  old,  will  contain  330  pp.  in  octavo; 
and  you  shall  have  a  copy  as  soon  at  it  comes  from  the  pi'ess.  A  few 
verses  on  the  Greeks,  aud  a  few  more  on  the  Italians,  are  all  I  have 
written  these  last  two  years.  These  are  both  in  the  Conversations  or  in 
the  notes  attached.” 

“May  21st.  .  .  .  There  are  few  foreigners  of  learning  who  do  not  come 
to  see  me.  English  indeed  I  receive  fewer;  for  before  I  came  to  Florence, 

I  was  obliged  to  tell  our  minister  here  that  he  had  neglected  his  duty 
and  forgotten  his  promise,  which  was  to  see  an  injury  done  me  redressed. 
His  secretary,  one  Dawkins,  the  most  consummate  scoundrel  in  Italy,  was 
so  insolent  that  I  requested  him  to  mention  any  place  in  England  or  France 
where  we  might  become  better  acquainted  in  a  few  minutes.  In  fact,  the 
only  Englishman  in  Italy  wdio  does  any  credit  to  his  country  is  the  only 
one  who  receives  from  its  ministers  and  their  dependents  and  visitors 
every  mark  of  insolence  and  injustice.  I  have  collected  anecdotes  of  those 
who  have  been  employed  by  government  on  the  Continent,  and  will  publish 
them  at  some  future  time.  Sucli  follies  aud  infamies  disgrace  no  other 
nation.  I  have  taken  my  house  for  three  years  and  a  half,  of  which  two 
are  unexpired.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  in  Italy  that  is  ever  let,  and  belongs 
to  the  family  of  Medici.  The  old  man  has  two  sons,  excellent  young  men, 
one  of  whom  is  married,  but  has  only  a  daughter.  I  told  the  marchesa,  his 
wife,  that  I  hoped  she  would  have  a  son.  She  replied  that  she  was  con¬ 
tented  without  one,  and  the  husband  said,  “It  is  time  that  our  family 
should  be  extinct.”  The  head  of  a  family  the  most  illustrious  on  earth 
possesses  about  w£700  a  year,  which  will  be  divided  between  his  sons  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  established  by  Napoleon,  which  have  not  been  abrogated. 
The  elder  married  a  beautiful  girl,  his  cousin,  of  the  Altoviti,  which  gave 
a  saint  (Filippo  Neri)  to  the  Roman  calendar,  and,  w’hat  is  more  glorious, 
a  friend  to  Raffael — Bindo.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  portrait  painted  by 
this  wonderful  man  is  a  subject  of  doubt  whether  it  represents  the  painter 
or  his  friend,  and  the  more  so  as  a  letter  is  extant  which  mentions  it. 
In  fact,  they  both  were  singularly  beautiful.  The  King  of  Bavaria  bought 
the  picture  a  few  years  ago  for  a  thousand  louis,  much  to  the  dishonour 
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of  the  family,  which  is  rich.  Little  more  thau  six  mouths  ago  I  had 
another  son,  to  whom  I  have  given  my  own  name.  He  is  fat  and  healthy  ' 
and  never  cries.  My  three  children  are  all  very  beautiful,  which  is  wonder, 
ful,  for  all  my  family  (excepting  Charles)  are  quite  the  contrary,  and  have 
Ijcen  so  always.  I  seldom  pass  a  morning  away  from  my  children,  and 
never  an  evening.  It  is  my  intention  to  send  the  boys  to  Eton,  and  to 
accompany  them  and  live  near.  But  why  do  I  speculate  at  the  distance 
of  five  years?  or  why  do  I  think  of  a  country  in  which  I  do  not  know’  five 
persons?  .  .  .  June  20th.  I  hear  to-day  that  Taylor  and  Hessey  are  print¬ 
ing  my  Conversations,  and  that  they  will  be  published  in  another  month, 
but  some  of  them  will  not  appear.” 

They  were  not  published,  however,  for  nearly  a  year ;  and  it 
is  an  interesting  proof  of  the  ease  with  which  literature  enabled 
Landor  to  throw  off  petty  cares  that  his  impatience  at  the  delay 
— which  was  extreme —  does  not  appear  in  the  next  letter. 

(Postmark,  December  16th,  1823.) 

“  On  seeing  my  Conversations  you  will  observe  how  singular  a  thing  it  is 
that  I  have  anticipated  most  of  the  remarks  to  which  your  observations 
w’ould  have  given  rise.  It  is  true  indeed  that  there  is  hardly  a  topic  of 
importance  on  which  1  have  not  treated.  Several  of  the  summer  and 
autumnal  months  were  devoted  by  me  exclusively  to  the  attentive  perusal 
of  Pluto.  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  him  so  many  degrees  below  his 
usual  estimate,  and  I  am  now  no  less  so  at  that  sentence  of  yours,  ‘  Had 
Rome  lost  her  liberties  before  Cieero  was  2o,  is  it  not  iiossible  that  he 
might  have  been  the  Plato  of  Italy?  ’  This  reminds  me  of  Du  Paty,  who, 
wishing  to  compliment  his  friend  Buffon,  calls  him  the  French  Pliny!— the 
worst  of  the  Latin  writers  and  the  least  accurate  of  naturalists.  Remember 
in  how  short  a  time  Cicero  wrote  his  philosophical  works,  yet  surely  they 
are  more  philosophical  than  Plato’s,  whose  whole  life  was  occupied  (if  not 
in  the  composition)  in  tlic  contemplation  of  such  matters.  The  best  of  his 
works  is  the  Defence  of  Socrates;  yet  the  defence  is  a  saucy  one,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  bad  one.  His  attack  on  the  sophists,  as  he  calls  many  great  men, 
is  nauseous  from  its  repetition  and  sameness.  His  political  ideas  in  great 
part  are  puerile,  with  many  true  remarks,  however,  and  striking  sentences. 
After  this  part  of  his  works,  I  read  the  noXhiKa  of  Aristotelcs.  What  a 
loss  that  we  have  not  the  remainder!  How  striking  a  contrast  to  the 
whimsies  of  his  master  I  The  style  is  admirable,  and,  what  I  did  not 
expect,  the  periods  most  harmonious  and  perfect.  Cicero  would  fairly  make 
a  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  and  there  would  be  a  great  deal  left — that  is,  all 
his  letters,  the  most  interesting  (and  therefore  the  most  valuable)  part  of 
his  works.  Did  you  ever  think  of  comparing  the  sophist  part  of  the 
dialogues  with  the  Lettres  Provinciales  of  Pascal?  He  also  attacked  his 
sophists,  the  Jesuits.  I  very  much  prefer  him,  even  in  style;  indeed  no 
style,  whether  of  modern  or  ancient,  is  better.  If  my  Conversations  had 
appeared  before  you  wrote,  I  should  have  thought  your  letter  a  critique 
on  some  passages.  Every  time  I  read  Cicero,  I  think  more  highly  of  his 
abilities  as  a  writer  and  as  a  politician.  He  had  a  wrong  idea  of  consist¬ 
ency,  else  he  w’ould  have  joined  Csesar  instead  of  Pompey,  since  one  must 
be  joined.  For  this  is  certain,  and  not  more  certain  than  it  is  important, 
that  whatever  causes  of  evil  may  have  existed  in  a  state,  everyone  that  has 
admitted  an  aristocracy  (under  whatever  name)  has  owed  its  ruin  to  it- 
Tho  wisest  of  all  aristocracies  was  Venice;  it  stood  so  long  because  it  was 
unmixed;  it  could  not  betray  nor  be  betrayed.  You  say  ‘you  have  some 
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doubt  whether  in  tlie  present  state  of  the  world  there  is  any  nation,  whose 
character  is  on  the  whole  equal  to  the  English.’  I  have  no  doubt  whatever. 
The  English  has  more  virtues  and  fewer  vices  than  any;  what  then  would 
it  have  been  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  utterly  eradicated  the  landed  interest  in 
favour  of  commerce  and  stock-jobbing — in  other  words,  of  rogues  and 
(ramblers?  We  are  now  living,  politically,  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  the 
people  say — upon  shifts  and  expedients,  and  the  people  of  England  has  no 
more  a  representation  than  the  people  of  Turkey.  The  janissaries  at  least 
are  theirs,  but  what  is  ours? 

•‘I  do  not  think  that  ‘  rapido  ferventius  amni  Ingenium  would  have  made 
Cicero  impatient  of  the  glorious  toil  of  building  the  lofty  rhyme,’  because 
he  must  have  occupied  a  great  time  in  polishing  his  prose — the  only  Latin 
prose  worth  reading,  if  great  genius  did  not  support  the  historians,  and 
great  purity  Caesar.  Besides,  all  poets  of  strong  mind  have  polished  their 
works,  where  polish  was  wanting.  But  Cicero  had  not  the  soul  of  a  poet. 
...  To  be  strongly  interested  in  the  political  events  of  the  day  will  never 
withhold  a  strong  mind  from  its  natural  bent.  Who  could  be  more  strongly 
interested  than  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Cmsar?  How 
much  superior  to  all  these  others  in  elevation  of  mind  was  Thucydides ! 
He  never  mentions  his  unjust  condemnation,  and  praises  as  a  great  general 
him  who  caused  it.  The  Romans  were  poor  creatures  in  comparison  with 
the  Athenians;  and  if  our  own  country  had  not  produced  Shakespeare  and 
Newton  and  some  others,  I  should  say  that  Athens  (that  one  little  city) 
had  produced  more  great  men  than  all  the  remainder  of  the  world.  My 
political  accord  with  Milton  in  all  points  does  not  instigate  me  to  place 
him  on  a  level  with  Sophocles;  his  English  prose  wants  fluency,  his  Latin, 
idiom.  I  dare  mention  this  to  you,  but  I  would  not  wish  that  other  people, 
whether  lords  or  commons,  should  presume  to  mention  his  name  with 
their  hats  on.  It  is  (plain)  that  Johnson  knew’  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
of  Latin;  else  what  virulency  would  that  intolerant  and  weak  old  bigot 
have  vomited  forth  against  our  literary  Sampson.  .  .  .  When  Murillo  had 
turned  traitor,  I  wrote  a  dedication  to  Mina,  who  has  done  more  w’onderful 
things  than  any  man  since  Sertorius  and  Caesar,  and  perhaps  than  even  they 
did.  The  King  of  France  has  w’ell  laid  out  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  on  Canning  and  the  Wellesleys.  France  is  now’  stronger  than  ever 
she  was.  Adieu.” 

With  this  incredible  accusation — a  parting  shot,  as  it  were,  at 
(he  statesman  Landor  most  detested — this  series  of  letters  comes 
to  a  close.  However  exaggerated  they  may  be  in  expression, 
they  contain  hardly  a  trivial  remark  from  first  to  last.  The  two 
literary  friends  were  almost  the  same  age,  but  they  were  destined 
never  to  meet  again.  When  Landor  returned  to  his  native  shores 
in  the  spring  of  1832,  his  early  friend  had  been  more  than  two 
years  dead.  He  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  see  Landor  take 
by  his  Conversations  an  assured  place  in  English  literature,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  he  shared  the  exalted 
view  of  their  merits  entertained  by  their  author. 

Edward  H.  R.  Tatham. 
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THE  DANCER  OF  MILETOS. 


Kal  Tore  8r],  kukwv  ivLfirjxavi  ipyiav, 

TrcAAoitri  hthrvov  re  Kal  ayAaa  Swpa  yevrjcrei' 
trai  8’  aA,o;(oi  ttoXXoicti  ttoSus  vi\j/ov<TL  KO/AiJrais, 
vrjov  8’  ffpiTtpov  Ai8J/u.o(s  dXXoccri  p,eXr]crfi. 

Herodotus  YI.  19. 

When  the  people  heard  that  the  Persian  generals  were  nearing 
the  city,  returning  from  the  wars  with  much  spoil  and  many 
captives,  great  excitement  prevailed  amongst  them,  and  they 
w^ere  exceedingly  rejoiced.  Tidings  of  their  approach  had  already 
reached  the  palace,  for  a  swift  messenger  came  straightway  to 
Susa,  and  informed  the  Great  King  himself  concerning  these 
matters.  Now  Dareios  had  despatched  his  generals  on  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  to  quell  the  Ionian  revolt,  hoping  to  obtain  gold  and 
tribute  from  the  conquered  cities,  and  therefore  was  he  anxious 
to  confer  with  them,  and  to  hear  an  account  of  their  triumphant 
campaign.  .  .  .  But  w'hen  they  entered  the  palace,  laying  offer¬ 
ings  at  the  King’s  feet,  in  humble  submission,  the  soldiers  leading 
in  the  captives,  a  strange  and  unexpected  thing  came  to  pass. 
For  amongst  the  captives  was  a  Milesian  woman  of  exceeding 
beauty,  whom  the  King  deigned  to  look  upon  so  that  all  could 
see  that  he  was  filled  with  admiration  and  much  wonderment. 
She  was  clad  in  rich  garments,  and  her  demeanour  had  an 
es^recial  grace  ;  indeed,  she  was  most  pleasing  to  behold,  and 
although  Dareios  had  seen  many  Greek  women,  none  had  seemed 
to  him  so  fair,  nor  of  so  proud  an  aspect,  or  yet  so  strangely 
beautiful  as  this  one. 

And  having  been  told  of  the  wars,  how  Miletos^  was  captured 
and  utterly  crushed,  even  the  sacred  enclosure  at  Didyma,  both 
the  temple  and  shrine  being  pillaged  and  burnt,  Dareios,  who 
all  the  while  had  been  looking  at  the  Milesian  woman,  questioned 
the  generals  concerning  her.  And  this  is  w'hat  he  heard  :  She 
was  a  native  of  Miletos,  and  a  dancing-woman  by  profession,  and 
so  great  was  the  fame  of  her  beauty  and  of  her  dancing  that  men 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  behold  her ;  it  was  even 
said  that  she  was  beloved  of  Apollo,  for  whom  she  often  danced 
at  Didyma,  and  for  this  she  was  looked  upon  with  no  little 
veneration  by  the  people  of  Miletos.  Indeed,  though  Miletos 
was  renowned  for  its  courtesans,  who  surpassed  all  others  in 
beauty  and  wealth,  none  were  so  famous  or  so  rich  as  this 
dancer.  Therefore  had  she  been  spared ;  and  the  generals  had 
brought  her,  along  wdth  her  slaves,  her  serving  women,  and 
(1)  Miletos  was  captured  by  the  Persians  circa  494  b.c. 
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musicians,  to  the  Court  of  Susa,  for  the  Great  King’s  pleasure 
and  delight.  For  a  Greek  oracle  had  said  that  Miletos  should 
become  a  feast  and  a  rich  gift  unto  the  conqueror,  and  surely  this 
woman,  the  best  and  most  beautiful  that  Miletos  could  offer, 
was  a  worthy  symbol  of  the  fallen  city’s  tribute  and  submission. 

But  the  woman  seemed  proud  and  disdainful  beyond  her  station. 
Great  was  her  hatred  of  those  who  had  ruined  her  people,  and 
even  the  promise  of  much  treasure,  and  the  expectation  of 
finding  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Dareios  himself  seemed  most  dis¬ 
pleasing  unto  her.  The  woman  wushed  only  to  return  to  iSIiletos  ; 
she  bewailed  the  terrible  fate  of  her  city — beautiful  Miletos,  the 
ornament  and  flower  of  Ionia — and  all  the  splendours  of  Susa 
were  as  nought  to  her  when  she  thought  on  Apollo’s  ruined 
shrine,  deserted,  or  tended  by  strange  hands,  of  Aphrodite’s 
:  temple,  with  its  beautiful  gardens,  where  she  had  so  often  wor¬ 

shipped  and  danced,  dedicating  her  life  and  her  beauty  to  the 
goddess.  And  Harpagus,  one  of  the  generals,  told  Dareios  that 
the  Milesians  knew'  all  manner  of  dances.  And  this  woman 
especially  knew  the  esoteric  dances  and  mysteries,  symbolising 
the  secrets  of  life  and  death,  and  the  gladdening  and  sorrowful 
rites  of  Demcter ;  and  the  wildness  and  frenzy  of  the  measures 
trod  in  honour  of  Dionysos,  and  the  strange  dances  performed 
j  in  honour  of  Aphrodite,  which  few'  might  witness.  And  she 
danced  some  of  the  most  famous  ^lilcsian  tales,  wherein  the  loves 
of  the  gods  and  the  nymphs  w'ere  celebrated. 

It  was  said,  too,  that  painters  and  sculptors  had  ofttimes  repre¬ 
sented  her  fair  and  flawless  body  in  their  works.  To  this  day 
they  show  her  likeness  by  the  new'  temple  of  Aphrcxlite  at  Miletos, 
and  I  myself  have  seen  it. 

i  All  this  and  more  did  Harpagus  tell  King  Dareios,  for  the 
sight  of  the  woman’s  strange  and  matchless  beauty  had  greatly 
pleased  the  King,  and  he  was  eager  to  speak  unto  her,  and  to 
see  these  dances.  But  the  Alilesian  woman  stood  still  and  silent 
in  the  large  hall  with  walls  of  green  and  blue,  with  towering 
marble  pillars,  and  the  huge  gold-winged  bulls,  and  all  the  sha}x?s 
of  colossal  ugliness  that  w’ere  in  the  palace  of  Dareios,  and  that 
seemed  as  symbols  of  the  great  and  brutal  might  of  the  barbarian. 

Xow,  all  this  was  told  me  by  Kleomenes,  the  Ionian,  who  was 
there  and  who  did  see  the  strange  events  that  followed ;  and  he 
said  that  Dareios  spake  unto  the  courtesan  commanding  her  to 
reveal  the  marvellous  art  wherewith,  he  had  heard  it  said,  she 
could  draw  the  heart  from  men’s  bosoms.  And  at  first  the  woman 
was  loth  to  dance,  for  she  was  overcome  by  the  sorrow’  of  her 
captivity  and  the  anger  of  being  cast  on  the  mercy  of  strangers. 
And  she  despised  the  oracle,  and,  unlike  the  captive  Milesian 
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wives,  who  would  serve  the  “long-haired  masters”  submissively 
she,  the  free  courtesan,  would  not  bow  beneath  the  conqueror’s 
yoke.  But  still  the  King  persisted  ;  whereupon,  perchance  hoping 
to  propitiate  him  with  her  dancing,  so  that  he  would  grant  her 
that  which  she  did  wish,  and  send  her  whither  she  had  a  desire 
to  go,  she  answered  him  thus,  with  a  voice  so  deep  and  sweet  ■ 
that  her  words  were  like  liquid  music  :  “What  shall  I  dance  to 
the  great  King?  Shall  it  be  a  dance  of  love  and  joy  or  one  of 
sorrow  and  tears,  better  befitting  my  own  captive  state?  Shall 
I  dance  a  Milesian  tale,  or,  again,  shall  I  dance  to  the  fair  C)'prian 
that  she  may  bestow  her  favours  upon  thee ,  0  King  ?  ”  And  she 
stood  awaiting  the  King’s  bidding. 

“Not  one  of  these,  but  all  would  I  see,  thou  fairest  of  dancing- 
women,  and  quickly,  for  I  long  to  see  and  know  these  strange 
new  things.”  Thereuiron  she  called  her  women,  bidding  them 
bring  the  chest  wherein  were  laid  her  wonderfully  woven  robes; 
and  having  changed  her  dark  raiment,  she  wore  a  soft  white 
garment,  worked  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  it  clung  to 
her  body,  revealing  its  wondrous  beauty  and  harmonj’,  so 
that  she  looked  fairer  and  more  radiant  than  Aphrodite  rising 
from  the  sea,  all  dewy  and  fresh  from  the  crest  of  the  waves. 

Again  the  woman  came  unto  Dareios  and  said  :“If  I  dance, 
wilt  thou  grant  me  a  boon.  King?”  And  Dareios,  eager  to  see 
her,  said  unto  her  : 

“Dance,  and  thou  shalt  have  whatsoever  thou  asketh.  But 
dance  now’ !  Do  not  keep  me  longer  in  suspense  !  ”  Whereupon 
the  Milesian  told  her  flute-women  and  boys  to  commence  the 
music  and  singing  :  and  as  they  sang  she  began  to  dance.  In 
sw’eet  modulations  they  chanted  to  Aphrodite,  telling  of  her  iwwer 
over  men,  her  wdles,  her  cruelty,  and  her  unsurpassed  sweetness, 
invoking  her  mercy,  asking  that  she  might  look  favourably  upon 
them,  and  smile  ujwn  their  loves.  The  music  was  now^  lan¬ 
guorous,  now’  quick  and  lively;  it  w’as  light  and  rippling,  or 
harsh  and  shrill  in  turn ;  it  had  the  sw’eetness  of  love  and  also 
its  bitterness. 

And  thus  did  the  dancing-w’oman  begin  her  dance  :  first,  she 
danced  to  Aphrodite,  so  that  the  goddess  unto  whom  loveliness  of 
every  kind  is  pleasing  might  behold  the  bca\ity  of  her  sw’aying  and 
bending  form,  whereof  each  movement  seemed  to  destroy  one 
p(‘rfect  harmony  to  create  another  even  more  beautiful.  Her 
gestures,  postures  and  steps  were  infinitely  beautiful,  and  all  they 
that  stood  by  and  saw*  her  did  much  marvel  at  her  jx)W’ers  of 
expression.  Then,  having  commended  herself  to  Aphrodite,  she 
expressed  in  rhythmic  movements  of  unsurpassed  grace  and 
suppleness  all  the  tender  and  passionate  emotions  of  love ;  she 
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(lance J  to  charm  and  win  Daroios,  devising  all  manner  of  steps 
of  the  utmost  complexity  and  swiftness  whereby  better  to  display 
the  lithesomeness  and  beauty  of  her  person  ;  she  used  all  the 
wiles  and  the  cunning  wherewith  she  was  wont  to  ensnare  and 
enslave  the  hearts  of  men.  And  she  was  alluring,  so  that  none 
could  resist  the  sid)tle  charm  of  her  ways  and  manner.  She 
(lanced  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  music  and  the  words  of 
the  poem  :  for  now  she  was  loving  and  voluptuous,  and  her  body 
swaved  and  twisted  to  the  slow  and  smooth  rhythm  of  the  music  ; 
then  would  she  become  infinitely  tender  and  gentle,  and  glide 
and  circle  silently,  whilst  the  voices  were  hushed  to  a  murmur; 
then  suddenly  her  mood  would  change  ;  she  became  tempting 
and  provoking,  dancing  to  please  and  allure  Darcios,  advancing 
boldly  to  where  he  sat,  feigning  gestures  of  love  and  tenderness, 
bonding  slowly  towards  him  as  though  she  would  let  him  seize 
her  slim  body,  and  have  him  kiss  her  lips.  And  then,  seeing 
the  fire  of  desire  in  his  eye  and  the  quick  movement  of  his  out¬ 
stretched  arms,  she  darted  swdftly  away,  like  an  arrow,  while 
the  music  rippled  gaily  and  lightly,  as  merry  and  mocking  as  the 
dancer’s  laugh.  But  then  the  music  would  change  :  the  long, 
plaintive  note's  were  beseeching  and  appealing,  like  the  cries  of 
passionate  love,  and  the  dancer,  like  a  wounded  dove,  fluttering 
and  unresisting,  expressed  her  submissiveness  and  the  glad 
sacrifice  of  yielding  to  love’s  behests. 

Then  she  paused,  with  her  arms  upheld,  in  the  attitude  of 
invocation,  again  commencling  herself  to  Aphrodite. 

And  the  company  was  deeply  moved  and  affected,  being  all 
expectant  and  delighted,  their  eyes  gazing  upon  this  excellent 
vision,  which  passed  the  measure  of  human  praise.  For  she  had 
cast  a  spell  upon  them,  and  could  sw’ay  them  according  to  her 
desire,  anon  wringing  their  hearts  wdth  sw'eetness  and  languor  or 
lining  them  with  the  promise  of  love,  or  awakening  the  sleeping 
passions  within  them. 

She  stood  thus,  praying  to  Aphrodite.  The  voices  and  music 
were  hushed.  Would  the  offering  of  the  dance  be  acceptable  unto 
the  goddess?  Had  Aphrodite  given  her,  as  before  when  she 
danced  at  Aliletos,  the  powder  of  winning  those  who  saw  her 
dance,  so  that  they  would  yield  to  her  wishes?  Had  this  dance 
of  seduction  charmed  the  barbarian  as  it  could  charm  the  men  of 
Miletos?  The  music  began  again,  low  and  sweet,  the  dancer 
meanwhile  listening  to  it  intently.  Again  she  dances,  aw’aiting 
r  the  answer,  showing  many  signs  of  impatience,  seeming 
;  frightened  and  eager ;  and  at  last  one  voice  is  heard  above  the 
others,  purporting  to  bring  a  message  from  the  goddess.  And  the 
dancing-woman,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  now  knowing  Aphroditi^’a 
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answer  to  be  auspicious,  dances  a  dance  of  triumph,  her  veils 
floating  and  twirling  like  those  of  Nike,  jioising  as  if  ready  to 
take  flight,  like  the  winged  goddess  herself;  then,  as  a  lightly, 
bounding  Nereid,  she  dances  like  a  wave  of  the  sea.  Her  face  is 
aglow  with  the  radiance  of  love  and  victory,  and  her  swift  and 
supple  action  expresses  the  joy  and  the  hope  within  her.  In  a 
joyful  whirl  she  ends  the  danee,  casting  away  her  veils,  so  that 
now  she  looks  like  wingless  Victory.  Thus  did  Kleoinenes 
describe  the  dance  of  Aphrodite,  for  he  was  most  affected  with 
the  sight  of  it,  and  he  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  woman’s  beauty  and 
in  the  subtlety  of  her  art. 

Now  I  myself  have  often  seen  dances  in  honour  of  Aphrodite, 
and  Polykleitos  of  Samos,  at  his  famous  banquets,  did  alwavs 
have  beautiful  boys  and  women  to  dance,  and  they  were  dancers 
of  great  fame  ;  but  never  did  I  see  dancing  to  equal  that  which 
Klcomenes  described,  and  to  this  day  he  will  tell  you  what  he 
saw'  in  the  palace  of  Dareios  many  y^ears  ago. 

Once  more,  then,  did  the  dancing-woman  stand  before  Dareios. 
“And  now  my  boon,  Dareios  !  ’’  But  the  King  wished  to  see  yet 
another  dance ;  for  the  woman’s  beauty  was  like  to  an  untasted 
feast  unto  his  ej^es,  and  neither  had  the  poets’  songs  nor  all  the 
music  of  his  court  taught  him  so  well  or  so  sweetly  of  love  as  her  | 
dance.  And  Dareios  gazed  upon  her  with  ever  growing  love. 

But  the  Milesian  was  angered,  and  she  clamoured  loud  for  | 
her  freedom.  “I  have  danced  for  my  freedom,  and  I  have  a 
King’s  promise !  ’’  But  Dareios  did  but  look  upon  her  and 
beseech  her  to  dance  again,  and  though  she  tried  to  win  him  by 
su[)plication,  nothing  that  she  might  say  was  of  force  to  move 
him.  Whereupon  the  dancer  jjerceived  the  folly  of  that  which 
she  had  done,  for  she  had  danced  a  dance  of  love,  thereby  kindling 
longing  and  desire  within  the  heart  of  Dareios. 

Her  beauty,  w'hich  had  ever  served  her  well,  and  her  seductive¬ 
ness,  wherewith  she  had  always  obtained  her  every  desire  and 
caprice,  the  very  instruments  of  her  strength  and  power,  had 
forged  the  chains  which  would  now  enslave  her !  She  had  rashly 
revealed  unto  Dareios  the  preciousness  of  a  strange  and  unknown 
loveliness;  and  all  the  fragranee  of  distant  iMiletos,  famed  for  its 
pleasures,  were  embodied  in  this  Milesian  courtesan,  who  had 
tempted  and  lured  him  in  her  dance  wth  the  promise  of  new  and 
untasted  joys.  Too  well  had  A])hrodite  answered  her  prayers. 
The  gods  wore  mocking  her,  and  the  rich  gift  of  her  beauty  was 
turned  most  bitterly  against  her.  Like  IMiletos  itself,  then,  she 
would  become  a  feast  to  the  barbarian  ! 

And  still  Dareios  looked  upon  her  with  great  longing,  for  he 
was  transported  with  the  beauty  of  her  dancing.  This  woman 
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^ho  knew  so  well  how  to  awaken  love  in  the  hearts  of  men,  who, 
v\ith  the  magic  of  her  art,  could  touch  every  chord  of  human 
emotion,  was  precious  beyond  all  women  :  for  which  of  all  the 
courtesans  of  his  Court  could  equal  the  Milesian  in  comeliness 
or  wisdom?  She  was  worth  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  he  offered  her  much  if  she  would  willingly  stay  with 
him.  He  offered  her  all  manner  of  precious  things,  and  even 
the  city  of  Ampo,  where  the  Milesian  captives  would  dwell  un¬ 
harmed,  in  exchange  for  her  love.  For  Dareios,  though  he  would 
keep  her  whether  she  wished  it  or  no,  was  eager  to  have  her 
consent,  knowing  how  much  greater  then  would  be  his  enjoyment. 
But  the  captive  asked  for  one  thing  only,  and  that  which  Pareios 
was  most  loth  to  give  her.  “  My  freedom  !  my  freedom  !  ”  She 
entreated  him  and  threatened  him  in  the  name  of  Apollo  and 
her  gods;  upon  his  head  she  called  the  curse  of  Aphrodite.  But 
Dareios  laughed  mockingly ;  and  he  would  break  his  word  and 
keep  her,  for  what  mattered  an  idle  promise  given  to  a  courtesan? 
Indeed,  she  was  even  more  beautiful  in  her  anger  ;  and  he  thought 
of  the  pleasure  in  taming  this  fierce  beauty  and  utterly  conquering 
her,  as  his  soldiers  had  captured  proud  Miletos  and  punished  its 
arrogance. 

Then  at  length  the  woman  ceased  to  entreat  the  King,  and  she 
was  silent.  A  great  sadness  came  over  her,  and  once  again  her 
eyes  wandered  around  as  if  in  search  of  a  means  of  escape.  Per¬ 
chance  she  remembered  Histiaeus  of  Miletos,  and  his  vain  efforts 
to  leave  Susa,  where  the  Great  King’s  cruel  friendship  and 
caprice  had  kept  him  twelve  years  a  captive.  Or  perchance  she 
thought  of  the  utterance  of  Apollo’s  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  how 
vain  were  the  efforts  of  a  mortal  to  escape  the  common  fate. 
Should  she  not  submit,  like  the  others,  to  the  god’s  decree? 
Yet  she  had  served  the  gods  well,  and  surely  they  would  not 
thus  doliv(*r  her  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  desecrated  their 
sacred  shrines? 

Kleoinenes  knew  now  that  all  her  passionate  pleading  was  of 
no  avail,  and  he  sorrowed  much  for  her,  for  in  truth,  when  the 
gods  have  decreed  a  thing  one  can  no  more  struggle  against  their 
v.  ill,  than  one  can  move  with  human  arms  the  great  marble  pillars 
in  the  hall  of  Dareios,  and  sooner  could  the  stone-winged  bulls 
therein  take  flight  than  that  a  man  could  alter  his  fate.  Yet,  so 
strong  had  she  seemed  in  her  resistance,  that  Kleomencs  wondered 
much  at  her  next  w'ords  :  “I  will  tarry  with  thee  ;  I  will  be  thine  ; 
thou  shalt  kiss  my  lips ;  thou  shalt  have  all  thy  desire !  ” 

And  all  marvelled  at  her  strange  and  sudden  submission ;  and 
Kleoinenes  told  me  that  he  smiled  as  he  witnessed  once  more  the 
frailty  of  women — how  that  they  can  be  tempted  by  gold  and 
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bought  with  jewels,  and  how  even  this  proud  courtesan  had  | 
yielded,  selling  herself  unto  the  King  for  the  promise  of  much  I 
treasure.  He  repented  having  pitied  her,  for  she  appeared  well  ^ 
pleased  and  contented ;  all  her  sadness  had  been  cast  away,  and 
she  seemed  joyful  and  eager.  Now  the  dancing-woman  spoke  j> 
again  :  “But  something  within  me  urges  me  to  dance  once  more;  ^ 
some  god  fills  my  being  with  a  joy  and  an  eagerness  hitherto  !•; 
unfelt.  I  will  celebrate  thy  triumph,  Dareios,  in  a  dance  such 
as  has  never  been  danced  before.  I  will  dance  unto  Dionysos  ^ 
and  Persephone  !  ”  Thereuixjn,  taking  a  cup  of  beaten  gold 
in  her  hand,  and  filling  it  wdth  some  sweet  wine,  she  poured 
libations  to  the  gods,  and  then  did  she  begin  her  dance.  It  was  ■ 
like  the  measure  trod  by  the  women  who  seek  the  wine-god  on  the  V 
mountain-side,  when  all  is  hushed  and  dark,  in  the  night— the  1 
measure  which  gradually  grows  to  madness,  and  the  mirth  which,  || 
in  its  intensity,  becometh  tragic.  The  dancing-woman,  holding  ^ 
the  cup  high  in  one  hand,  with  the  other  seemed  to  beckon  and 


call  to  the  Maenads  who  lay  asleep  on  the  mountain-side.  She 
had  changed  her  chiton  for  one  of  light  transparent  material; 
she  wore  a  tiger-skin  across  her  breasts,  and  her  long  dark  hair 
was  all  unbound.  She  leapt  and  ran  with  the  lightness  of  a 
young  fawm  ;  she  danced,  whirling  around,  tossing  her  hair,  bend¬ 
ing  her  body  backwards  and  forwards ;  she  bent  back,  so  that  her 
head  would  almost  touch  the  ground  ;  she  was  like  a  flower  tossed 
and  twisted  by  the  tempest.  At  times  she  would  pause  and  drink 
from  the  cup,  with  a  look  of  ecstasy,  with  a  radiance  of  joy  upon 
her  face,  and  in  her  eyes  was  the  glowing  light  and  brightness 
of  a  flame.  Then  would  her  dance  begin  anew’,  and  one  might 
become  maddened  in  watching  the  swirling  draperies,  the  fair 
w’hite  limbs  gleaming  in  the  rapid,  tiger-like  movements  of  the 
dance. 

But  here  I  will  let  Kleomenes  himself  relate  that  which  he 
saw ;  and  this  is  his  own  account  of  it :  “And  sometimes,  again, 
all  the  w’orld’s  passion  seemed  to  glow  and  burn  in  the  dancing- 
woman.  As  she  crouches  low’,  and  her  veils  are  spread  around 
her,  she  is  like  some  crushed  and  lifeless  thing  ;  but  suddenly  she 
springs  up  and  is  again  like  living  fire.  She  runs  with  the  swift¬ 
ness  of  hungry  flames,  and,  in  very  truth,  the  ardour  of  her 
glance  consumes  all  whom  she  looks  upon  :  she  is  the  wild,  all- 
devouring  flame,  leaping,  dancing,  and  glittering.  She  is  no 
longer  the  seductive  courtesan  conquering  men  by  softness  and' 
tenderness  or  by  the  melting  glances  of  her  strange  dark  eyes. 
She  was  possessed  by  Dionysos,  and  the  god  had  filled  her  with 
his  madness.  And  Dareios  watched  her  with  delight,  and  could 
scarce  sit,  so  full  was  he  of  expectant  joy. 
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“But  little  by  little  her  mirth  became  passionate  and  vehement, 
and  as  she  paused,  with  head  thrown  back,  the  cup  pressed  to 
her  lips,  drinking  therefrom  even  to  the  dregs,  her  expression 
changed  from  one  of  intense  joy  to  one  of  panic  and  despair  :  a 
baleful  light  shone  in  her  eyes,  and  she  seemed  to  shiver  with  pain, 
and  her  shape  seemed  to  have  narrowed,  and  she  threw  the  cup 
awav  with  violence.  And  I  who  saw  her  and  know  something  of  the 
mysteries  of  Dionysos,  I  divined  the  meaning  of  her  dance  and 
that  which  it  sought  to  convey.  For  Dionysos  is  the  god  who 
teaches  us  this  :  that  in  every  cup  of  human  pleasure  there  lurks 
bitterness  and  pain — the  bitterness  of  things  too  sweet — that, 
drink  we  to  the  dregs  of  any  cup,  be  it  love  or  wine,  we  find  poison 
therein.  And  all  this  was  expressed  now  in  the  dancing-woman’s 
actions— the  feeling  of  pain  and  disgust  as  she  cast  away  the 
cup,  the  deep  dejection  of  her  look  and  bearing  as  the  enthusiasm 
and  fire  within  her  seemed  to  wane,  like  unto  the  coldness  and 
misery  within  us  as  we  feel  the  waning  of  love,  of  enthusiasm, 
or  of  whatsoever  intoxication  it  may  be,  the  bitter  sorrow  where¬ 
with  we  look  upon  the  ashes  of  the  fire  which  has  once  burnt 
brightest  in  our  being.  The  dancing-woman’s  beauty  seemed  for 
a  moment  to  grow  less;  the  vanity  of  love,  of  pleasure,  of  in¬ 
toxication  had  been  revealed  unto  her,  and  the  knowledge  thereof 
had  turned  her  beauty  to  ugliness.  She  stood  with  her  arms 
clasped  to  her  breasts,  a  swaying  figure  of  misery  and  pain.  For 
a  moment  she  paused,  panting  and  breathless,  wdth  a  look  of 
terror  and  expectancy  in  her  ej^es,  till  Dionysos  came  to  her 
again ;  and  I  knew  that  now  his  madness  had  really  taken  hold 
of  her,  and  I  wondered  much  how  the  dance  would  finish,  for 
the  end  of  excess  is  destruction.  And  once  more  she  sped  onward 
in  the  dance,  with  mirth  and  fury  terrible  to  behold,  and  with 
ever-increasing  passion  in  her  actions.  She  w’as  like  one  of  the 
Maenads  who  rove  in  the  woods  and  in  the  glades,  singing 
and  dancing  to  the  god  ;  and  these  are  they  that  Dionysos  some¬ 
times  fills  with  a  terrible  madness.  She  danced  wildly  and 
blindly,  as  though  wine  ran  through  her  veins  in  the  place  of 
blood.  Her  mirth  was  passionate  and  desperate ;  it  struck  terror 
in  the  hearts  of  all,  yet  kindled  insatiable  longing  and  desire, 
filling  their  being  with  a  vague  and  unknown  horror  which  would 
ever  live  within  them,  haunting  and  frightening.  Whosoever  saw 
her  then  would  ever  keep  the  memory  of  something  mad  and 
horrible  in  them — a  lurking  madness,  lying  deep  down  in  human 
nature,  ready  to  be  awakened  and  roused  by  the  power  of 
Dionysos,  by  his  voice,  or  by  his  touch.  She  danced,  so  that  all 
v'ho  looked  upon  her  loved  her,  and  her  beauty  would  cleave 
to  them,  burning  and  wasting  their  days  like  a  subtle  poison. 
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Those  who  saw  her  dance  could  never  be  quite  the  same  again. 
For  she  had  stirred  that  which  runs  strongest  in  man’s  blood- 
love,  and  the  madness  of  love.  Her  remembrance  is  in  me  even 
to  this  day  as  I  write  of  her. 

“And  now  in  her  frenzy  oJrc^piucked  the  tiger-skin  from  her 
shoulders  and  Ui’ch  her  soft  white  hands  rent  it  to  shreds;  she 
tor.!.'  ifiie  gold  pins  which  held  the  draperies  on  her  shoulders,  and 
blood  trickled  on  her  bare  breasts  and  on  her  body  ;  she  danced 
with  fierceness  like  the  Furies,  and  the  rage  and  lust  of  war  and 
bloodshed  were  within  her.  Dionysos  had  maddened  her,  and 
Dareios  watched  her  hungrily,  with  mingled  longing  and  terror, 
for  all  this  was  strange  and  new  to  him,  and  he  thought  she  was 
but  doing  it  in  play  and  to  please  him. 

“Suddenly  the  dancing-woman  ran  to  where  the  King  was 
seated,  wdth  her  arms  outstretched  to  clasp  him  and  her  breast 
heaving,  a  panting,  wild  creature,  besmeared  with  blood,  horrible 
yet  enticing.  And  we  thought  the  dance  was  ended  and  that  she 
was  giving  herself  to  Dareios.  Her  face  was  very  white,  but  she 
was  smiling,  and  she  tottered  to  the  King’s  throne,  like  one  who 
was  drunk  with  wine.  ‘  Kiss  me  now  !  ’  And  as  Dareios  took  her 
in  his  arms  she  laughed  wildly,  and  her  words  rang  out  in  the  great 
hall  :  ‘  And  still  the  iMilesian  triumphs  and  escapes  thee  !  ’  Then 
we  saw  that  she  had  thrust  a  gold  pin  to  her  heart,  and  as  Dareios 
pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  they  were  dead  to  his  kiss,  and  in  his 
arms  her  body  writhed  in  the  agony  of  death.  .  .  .  Even  now  I 
can  feel  the  dread  of  that  moment,  and  can  see  Dareios  as  he 
shrank  back,  shivering  and  sick  with  the  touch  of  the  dancing- 
woman’s  corpse ;  and  I  remember  that  for  a  long  time  none  there 
would  remove  the  pale  and  bloody  thing,  which  lay  at  the  King’s 
feet.  Then  I  understood  that  all  the  time  the  dancing-woman 
had  been  dissembling,  that  she  had  pretended  to  yield  but  the 
better  to  escape  Dareios,  and  that  she  had  called  upon  Dionysos 
to  inspire  her,  so  that  she  might  have  the  courage  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  deed  of  destruction.  And  perhaps  I  alone  in  that  great 
company  which  was  so  strangely  awed  did  feel  pity  and  pride  for 
the  dancing-w’oman  ;  for  her  Greek  cunning  had  triumphed  even 
over  the  might  of  the  barbarian,  and,  although  she  was  but  a 
woman  and  a  courtesan,  the  free  spirit  of  the  Greeks  was  in  her.” 

This  is  the  tale  of  the  dancing-woman,  the  captive  whom  the 
generals  brought  from  INIiletos  as  a  present  to  King  Dareios,  and 
it  was  told  mo  by  Kleomenes  the  Ionian. 
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While  many  writers  both  at  home  and  in  Germany  are  doing  their 
best  to  persuade  the  public  of  the  two  countries  that  peace  is 
assured  and  Anglo-German  friendship  a  desirable  if  not  an  essential 
consummation  for  their  happiness,  I  propose  to  place  before  your 
readers  an  object-lesson  which  is  based  not  on  theory,  but  on  fact. 
The  circumstances  to  which  I  refer  are  entirely  fresh.  They  relate 
to  preparations  which  began  no  more  than  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
which  have  only  just  reached  the  stage  of  completion.  These  pre¬ 
parations  are  the  more  significant  because  they  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  attract  much  notice.  They  do  not  relate  to  the  establishment  of 
camps  or  the  construction  of  fortresses.  Not  an  additional  soldier 
has  made  his  appearance  in  the  localities  affected.  The  neighbouring 
States  have  been  provided  with  no  visible  cause  of  umbrage,  yet 
before  this  paper  is  concluded  it  will  be  made  clear  that  a  most 
serious  menace  has  risen  up  unnoticed,  and  perhaps  unrealised,  along 
the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Belgium. 

To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the  change,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  glance  into  the  past.  When  Germany  established  the  camp 
at  Elsenborn,  in  1896,  as  a  summer  training  ground  for  the  Coblentz 
aimy  corps,  it  was  without  any  railway  communications  at  all.  The 
nearest  station  was  at  Hellenthal,  twelve  miles  east  of  the  camp, 
with  difficult  country  intervening.  Besides  the  line  then  and  still 
terminating  at  Hellenthal  was  only  a  light  railway,  itself  a  branch 
of  the  line  traversing  the  Eifel  from  Cologne  to  Treves.  Having 
established  the  camp  at  Elsenborn,  the  German  Government  very 
naturally  decided  to  improve  the  communications  with  it,  and  with 
this  end  in  view  a  new  railway  was  constructed  from  Aix-la-Chapelle 
to  St.  Vith,  passing  one  mile  to  the  west  of  the  camp  at  Sourbrodt. 
This  railway  was  a  single  line  only,  with  double  lines  at  the  stations 
Montjoie,  Kalter  Herberg,  Sourbrodt,  Bingenbach,  and  Weismes. 
That  it  was  intended  to  be  only  a  single-rail  line  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  high  embankment  raised  above  the  valley  between 
Montjoie  and  Kalter  Herberg  was  originally,  and  until  eighteen 
months  ago,  only  wide  enough  at  the  top  for  one  pair  of  rails.  At 
Sourbrodt,  in  those  days,  there  were  one  or  two  short  sidings  in 
addition  to  the  2  ft.  3  in.  rails  for  the  steam  tram  connecting  the 
railway  station  with  the  camp.  At  the  other  stations  named  there 
were  no  sidings  at  all.  This  was  the  state  of  things  when  I  visited 
the  locality  in  the  autumn  of  1907.  I  shall  now  describe  what  I 
discovered  last  year. 

Before  doing  so,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  certain  facts  about  the 
locality  traversed  by  the  line  to  St.  Vith,  which  w’ill  show  that  the 
German  Government  would  never  have  undertaken  the  cost  of 
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making  it  but  for  its  own  ends.  The  inhabitants  of  this  region  are 
not  Germans.  They  are  Walloons,  of  the  same  race  as  the  Belgians 
of  Liege  and  Stavelot,  speaking  French  until  the  other  day  as  their 
mother-tongue.  I  say  until  the  other  day,  because  in  1905  the 
Germans  passed  a  law  making  the  use  of  German  obligatory,  and 
classing  French  with  foreign  tongues.  The  country  was,  and  is 
still,  most  primitive.  There  are  no  local  resources  or  industries 
(exception  being  made  for  Malmedy),  and  the  Walloon  population 
is  a  stay-at-home  one  that  does  not  provide  many  passengers  for 
the  railway.  The  point  to  be  made  plain  is  that  the  single-fine 
railway  from  St.  Yith  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  its  modest  little 
branch  line  from  Weismes  to  ^lalmedy,  more  than  sufficed  to  satisfy 
all  local  needs. 

In  1908  the  German  Government  suddenly  decided  to  double  the 
line  of  railway  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Weismes  in  the  first  stage, 
and  St.  Yith  in  the  second.  It  also  decided  to  construct  at  each 
of  the  insignificant  stations  on  the  route,  where  a  few  dozen  cottages 
contain  the  local  population,  extensive  sidings  capable  between 
them  of  accommodating  trains  that  would  convey  a  whole  amij 
corps.  Having  come  to  this  decision,  the  authorities  wasted  no  time 
in  putting  the  work  in  hand.  The  high  embankment  between 
Montjoie  and  Kalter  Herberg  was  widened  and  strengthened,  and, 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  position,  the  earthwork  was  piled  up 
now  on  one  side  and  again  on  the  other  of  the  existing  track. 
This  section  represented  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking, 
as  the  greater  stretch  of  the  line  traverses  a  fairly  level  plateau 
not  much  under  2,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
at  no  point  is  the  line  carried  over  any  bridge  or  viaduct.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  impossible  for  an  adventurous  enemy  to  do  it  any 
serious  injury  or  greatly  hinder  communications  along  it  by  a  daring 
raid. 

Last  iMay  the  doubling  of  the  rails  had  been  completed  to 
Weismes,  the  junction  where  the  traveller  changes  for  Malmedy.  I 
will  now  enumerate  the  sidings  which  complete  and,  in  a  sense, 
constitute  the  true  importance  of  the  railway.  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which  has  always  been  a  point  of  concentration  for  the  Prussian 
army  on  mobilisation,  has  long  possessed  a  vast  field  of  sidings 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  an  entire  army  corps,  but  their 
very  extensiveness  renders  it  difficult  for  the  observer  to  say  whether 
they  have  or  have  not  been  added  to  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
natural  inference,  seeing  what  has  taken  place  south  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  would  be  that  the  number  of  sidings  there  has  been 
augmented.  At  the  quite  unimportant  stations  north  of  Montjoie, 
viz.,  Cornely-Munster,  Ilaeren,  Roetgen,  and  Lammersdorf,  two, 
and  in  some  cases  three,  sidings  have  been  added.  These  sidings 
are  not  in  active  use.  There  is  no  local  traffic  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  The  trains  are  few,  and  run  at  long  intervals,  and  the 
goods  traffic,  except  during  the  period  of  active  work  on  the  railway, 
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^as  and  is  practically  nil.  The  sidings  have  only  a  military  value. 
They  stand  in  readiness  for  the  day  when  they  shall  be  needed  on 
the  mobilisation  of  the  German  army. 

The  addition  of  the  sidings  becomes  more  marked  at  and  south  of 
Montjoie.  At  IMontjoie  there  are  four  new  sidings  flanking  the 
station  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  metals.  South  of  the  station 
three  sidings,  each  at  least  500  yards  in  length,  have  been  con¬ 
structed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  track.  At  Kalter  Herberg  sidings 
liave  been  made  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  It  is  not  surprising, 
considering  that  the  station  is  in  connection  with  a  camp  where 
in  summer  at  least  there  are  20,000  men,  to  find  the  most  extensive 
changes  of  all  at  Sourbrodt.  The  two  modest  sidings  for  a  few 
coal-trucks  in  1907  have  grown  into  a  perfect  network  of  sidings, 
two  south  of  the  station,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  line,  being 
each  at  least  half  a  mile  in  length  and  equipped  with  turn-tables. 
There  are  corresponding  sidings  at  Butgenbach,  and  a  little  north 
of  the  Weismes  junction.  The  result  is  that  by  the  new  double  line, 
supplemented  by  the  numerous  sidings  echelonned  along  the  track, 
it  has  become  not  merely  possible  but  easy  for  the  German  authori¬ 
ties  to  concentrate  an  army  corps  at  or  near  Weismes  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time. 

Before  drawing  conclusions  from  the  facts  enumerated,  the  sketch 
given  of  railway  expansion  in  Rhenish  Prussia  must  be  completed 
by  an  account  of  the  extension  of  the  light  railway  w’hich  has 
existed  for  some  years  between  Weismes  and  Malmedy  into  Belgian 
territory.  IMalmedy,  which  in  old  days  formed  part  of  the  same 
Prince  Bishopric,  has  continued  to  be  in  close  touch  and  sympathy, 
as  it  were,  with  Stavelot  in  Belgium.  The  citizens  of  both  are  of 
the  same  race,  religion,  and,  until  the  new  German  law,  speech. 
No  one  who  knows  the  Walloon  race  can  fail  to  be  attracted  by  their 
sterling  qualities,  and  to  have  a  friend  in  one  place  is  to  find  another 
in  the  other.  Still,  the  diligence  twice  a  day,  with  sufficient  work 
for  the  local  louageurs  for  those  wdio  could  afford  the  private 
carriage,  sufficed  for  all  the  requirements  of  friendly  intercourse. 
The  road  from  Malmedy  to  Stavelot  is  a  quiet  road.  I  have  traversed 
it  perhaps  a  hundred  times;  unless  the  diligence  has  happened 
to  pass,  I  have  generally  had  it  to  myself.  But  the  Germans  w’ere 
not  satisfied.  For  occult  reasons  they  must  have  a  railway,  more 
especially  as  the  major  half  of  the  line  has  to  be  made  with  Belgian 
money.  And  the  Belgians,  flouted  by  the  English  on  account  of  the 
anti-Congo  craze,  have  to  take  German  requests  as  orders.  So 
this  Malmedy-Stavelot  line  has  been  taken  in  hand  with  the  same 
alacrity  as  characterised  the  doubling  of  the  rails  from  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  to  Weismes,  and  the  Belgians  have  been  compelled,  in 
defiance  of  local  hostility,  to  do  their  share  of  the  work.  There  still 
remains  to  be  taken  in  hand  the  vital  point  of  the  line,  viz.,  the 
tunnel  outside  Stavelot  which  will  connect  this  little  railway — an 
advanced  guard,  as  it  were,  of  the  German  system — with  the  main 
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Belgian  line  frona  Pepinster  via  Spa  and  Stavelot  to  Gouvy  and 
Libramont. 

If  there  were  really  vigilant  Governments  in  London  and  Paris  as 
there  is  in  Brussels,  this  tunnel  would  be  vetoed.  Sooner  than  that  it 
should  be  made  by  German-Belgian  money,  France  and  England 
ought  to  make  it  a  casus  belli',  but  there  is  no  far-seeing  prescience 
either  in  Downing  Street  or  on  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  Had  there  been, 
Belgium’s  co-operation  in  the  Malmedy-Stavelot  line  would  never 
have  been  wrested  from  the  authorities  in  the  Kue  de  la  Loi  at 
Brussels.  Belgium  has  yielded  in  this  and  other  matters  because 
she  could  not  resist  without  support,  and  no  support  was  forth¬ 
coming.  It  is  too  late  to  veto  the  line ;  it  is  not  too  late  to  prevent 
the  construction  of  the  tunnel,  which  is  the  great  menace  concealed 
in  the  scheme  for  Belgium  herself,  as  well  as  France.  A  light 
railway  from  Malmedy  to  Stavelot,  with  a  terminus  in  the  fields 
adjacent  to  the  ancient  Abbaye,  is,  I  may  suggest,  at  the  worst 
only  a  local  luxury,  if  not  a  local  necessity.  It  would  have  no 
military  value.  The  opposite  reason  explains  why  the  Germans  have 
been  so  tenacious  of  the  point  that  the  line  from  iMalmedy  to 
Stavelot  should  link  on  with  the  Belgian  main  line  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  and  the  French  frontier,  and  that  Belgium  should  defray  the 
cost  of  the  expensive  and,  except  for  the  establishment  of  direct 
communications  between  Germany  and  the  Ardennes,  useless  tunnel 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  townlet  of  Stavelot. 

We  have,  then,  before  us  the  evidence  of  an  extraordinary 
activity  in  railway  construction  and  development  within  the  German 
frontier  which  is  not  to  be  explained  by  any  local  necessities  arising 
either  from  population  or  from  industrial  or  mineral  development. 
We  need  not  make  excuses  where  the  Germans  attempt  none;  this 
development  is  avowedly  for  military  purposes.  If  the  reader  asks 
why,  the  reply  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  principles  of  strategy 
which  have  recently  been  formally  adopted  by  the  German  Staff. 
Incidentally  to  our  subject,  it  may  be  remarked  that  not  sufficient 
attention  has  been  drawn  here  to  this  new  strategy,  which  may  be 
termed  the  natural  corollary  of  the  substitution  of  armed  nations  for 
standing  armies.  For  prompt  action  at  the  scene  of  war,  nations 
require  railway  carriages  as  near  their  homes  as  possible  to  carry 
them  without  a  break  to  the  frontier;  standing  armies  need 
fortresses  and  camps  as  near  the  frontier  as  might  be.  With  regard 
to  our  special  matter,  the  importance  of  Elsenborn  camp  has 
diminished ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  double  line  from  Aix-la-Chapelle 
to  Weismes  (I  learn  that  it  is  being  continued  to  Montenau,  which 
has  lately  been  connected  with  Elsenborn  camp  by  a  fine  road 
levelled  for  the  rapid  passage  of  artillery,  and  which  has  for  some 
years  been  connected  with  Viel  Sahn,  in  Belgium,  south  of  Stavelot, 
by  an  excellent  carriage  route),  with  its  accessories  in  numerous 
sidings,  has  become  a  menace  of  the  first  significance  not  merely 
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to  Belguim,  but  to  France  so  far  as  her  undefended  northern 
frontier  is  involved. 

The  new  strategy  referred  to  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the 
invasion  of  a  neighbouring  State  should  no  longer  be  executed  by 
troops  already  in  garrison  on  the  frontier,  but  by  troops  conveyed 
by  train  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  points  of  attack. 
In  this  way  no  warning  is  given  to  the  assailed.  It  is  represented 
that,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  public  knowledge  that  some¬ 
thing  special  was  afoot,  a  hundred  thousand  men  could  be  collected 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malmedy.  Even  if  this  fact  stood  alone 
it  would  be  of  alarming  significance,  but  it  does  not  stand  alone. 

A  very  similar  development  of  what  may  be  called  railway  facilities 
for  the  purposes  of  iiivasion  is  noticeable  on  other  main  lines  of 
communication  from  Germany  into  Belgium.  For  the  moment 
there  has  been  no  evidence  of  railway  activity  west  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  on  the  main  line  to  Liege,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
German  scheming  in  this  quarter  is  concentrated  on  obtaining  the 
adoption  of  the  Welkenraedt  route  to  Louvain  for  Brussels  and 
Antwerp,  which  would  avoid  Liege  altogether.  That  is  a  matter 
which  requires  very  close  attention,  but  it  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  paper.  The  opinion  may  be  hazarded  that 
Germany,  being  well  aware  what  a  formidable  obstacle  the  fortified 
position  of  Liege  is  in  her  path,  will  spare  no  effort  to  nullify  its 
importance  by  turning  the  existing  railway  routes  in  another  direc¬ 
tion;  but,  unlike  the  doubling  of  the  frontier  railway  in  the  old 
Stavelot  principality,  this  cannot  be  done  surreptitiously  or  in  the 
dark. 

If  we  turn  a  little  to  the  north  of  Liege,  we  find  what  may  be 
called  the  counterpart  of  the  railway  development  that  has  been 
described  between  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Weismes.  The  town  of 
Ruremonde,  or  Eoermonde,  in  Holland,  may  be  called  the  central 
point  of  interest.  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  3ileuse,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  Tw'O  bridges,  and  it  is  a  station  on  the  direct  railway 
from  Cologne  via  Ehej-dt  to  IMoll,  Herenthals,  and  Antwerp.  The 
intervening  region  is  the  flat  expanse  of  the  Campine,  without  a 
fort  or  a  garrison,  and  the  passenger  trains  cover  the  distance  from 
the  Meuse  to  the  fortified  city  on  the  Scheldt  in  less  than  three 
hours.  Twenty  years  ago  the  late  General  Brialniont  pointed  out 
that  a  German  invasion  of  Belgium  might  be  effected  from  this 
direction,  and  he  was  probably  the  first  to  assign  any  strategical 
importance  to  Dalheim.  At  that  time  the  railway  traversing  the 
Campine  from  east  to  west  did  not  exist;  consequently  a  German 
advance  from  Dalheim  would  in  those  days  have  been  directed 
against  the  middle  iMeuse  between  Namur  and  Liege,  and  Brialniont 
proposed  to  render  it  impossible  by  constructing  a  fortress  at  St. 
Trond.  This  proposition  was  never  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
fortification  of  St.  Trond  would  have  no  influence  now  on  a  German 
dash  from  Dalheim  on  Antwerp. 
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The  line  through  Dalheim  and  Ruremonde  to  Antwerp  has  always 
been  double-railed,  so  there  has  been  no  need  here  to  do  more  than 
add  to  the  sidings.  This  process  necessitated,  however,  the  widen¬ 
ing  of  the  bridge  over  w'hich  the  line  runs  about  1.50  yards  east 
of  Dalheim  station.  The  bridge  was  widened  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  a  third  pair  of  rails  connecting  with  a  new  siding  on  a  high 
embankment.  This  siding  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 
Other  sidings  have  been  constructed  at  the  station  itself,  where 
there  are  not  fewer  than  ten  pairs  of  parallel  rails,  and  again  to  the 
west  of  the  station  towards  the  Dutch  frontier.  Thus  Dalheim, 
from  an  unimportant  halting-place,  has  become  a  point  of  concentra¬ 
tion  of  great  strategical  importance.  The  stations  east  of  Dalheim, 
viz.,  Wegberg  and  Rheydt,  have  also  been  provided  with  extra 
sidings  wholly  in  excess  of  any  local  requirements.  It  is  not  con¬ 
cealed  that  these  facilities  are  intended  for  military  purposes  only. 

Ruremonde  has  a  Dutch  garrison  of  under  400  men,  and  there 
are  no  supports  within  any  reasonable  distance.  It  is  said  that  the 
Dutch  Government  intends  to  increase  the  force  by  a  battery  and  a 
few  hundred  men,  which  would  be  practically  useless.  If  the  Dutch 
meant  seriously  to  defend  the  place,  they  should  have  a  battery  and 
a  cantonment  on  the  left  side  of  the  Meuse  commanding  the 
bridges,  and  not  a  small  garrison  uselessly  quartered  in  the  town 
of  Ruremonde  itself,  where  it  could  be  taken  by  surprise  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  point  of  importance  is  that 
neither  at  Ruremonde  nor  anyw'here  else  along  the  railway  is  there 
any  possibility  of  serious  resistance  being  offered  to  the  advance  of, 
say',  30,000  German  troops  on  board  the  trains  collected  between 
Gladbach,  Rheydt,  Wegberg,  and  Dalheim  without  anyone  being 
a  bit  the  wiser.  This  force  would  be  merely  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  army  entrusted  with  the  task  of  seizing  Antwerp,  if  it  could, 
or  at  least  isolating  it  from  the  rest  of  Belgium. 

Enough  has  been  stated  to  show  that  on  two  important  lines 
deliberate  preparations  have  been  made  for  throwing  large  German 
forces  into  Belgium  with  the  minimum  of  publicity.  Troops  drawn 
from  the  interior  of  the  country  would  be  carried  swiftly  and  secretly 
to  the  appointed  spots,  and  in  a  single  night  Germany  would  secure 
the  passage  of  the  Meuse  at  Ruremonde  on  one  side,  and  the 
important  junction  at  Gouvy  in  the  Ardennes  at  the  other.  This 
would  be  the  first  application  of  the  new  strategical  principles  for 
invading  a  country  with  an  army  conveyed  to  its  destination  by  a 
succession  of  trains  for  which  the  necessary  sidings  had  been  duly 
prepared  beforehand.  The  information  recorded  shows  that  this 
has  already  been  done  at  the  places  enumerated.  An  old  Walloon 
friend  (a  German  citizen)  asked  me  interrogatively  during  my  last 
visit  whether  I  had  not  found  that  the  Belgians  were  afraid  of 
what  was  coming,  adding  emphatically  they  have  reason  for  their 
fears.  (“Les  Beiges  ont  peur,  n’est  ce  pas?”  “Ils  out  raison.”) 
At  Stavelot  and  Viel  Salm  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  the  people 
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live  under  the  shadow  of  what  seems  to  them  an  imminent  catas¬ 
trophe. 

When,  therefore,  German  politicians  and  writers  declare  that 
the  policy  of  their  country  is  peace,  and  that  aggression  is  not  in 
their  thoughts,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  facts  which  have  been 
set  forth  in  these  pages,  and  which  cannot  be  explained  away.  They 
are  admittedly  preparations  for  war,  and  for  a  war  of  aggression. 
The  invasion — or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  the  over-running 
—of  Belgium  is  being  arranged  on  systematic  and  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples.  Not  the  slightest  attempt  has  been  made  by  Belgium  to 
baffle  the  design  which  becomes  obvious  the  moment  the  details 
are  examined  on  the  spot.  The  Belgian  Government  is  publishing 
its  impotence  by  allowing  the  German  line  to  cross  the  frontier  at 
Stavelot,  and  still  more  bj  constructing  itself  the  tunnel  which 
will  enable  German  lines  to  run  through  on  to  the  Belgian  system, 
and  reach  Gouvy  and  Libramont  before  the  “rtlcrfe  ”  is  given  to  the 
French  cavalry  at  Sedan.  The  British  and  French  Governments 
are  apparently  too  much  occupied  with  theories  to  attend  to  the 
practical  details  on  which  the  Germans  know  how  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  and  attention.  There  is  still  time  if  they  put  them.- 
selves  to  the  least  exertion  to  prevent  the  tunnel  being  made  at 
Stavelot.  With  the  smallest  encouragement  it  would  be  quite  easy 
to  raise  such  a  local  agitation  against  the  project  that  the  Brussels 
authorities  would  be  bound  to  listen  to  the  remonstrance  of  th.ose 
on  the  spot  who  realise  the  danger  of  the  hour.  It  is  idle,  however, 
to  blame  the  Belgian  Government  for  its  complaisance  to  Germany 
when  neither  we  nor  France  take  any  steps  to  stiffen  its  limited 
capacity  for  resistance.  A  prompt  move  now  may  suffice  to  bring 
to  nought  one  of  the  most  astute  steps  Germany  has  taken  of  late 
in  the  way  of  preparation  for  martial  contingencies.  Y. 
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